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ART AND ARCHITECTURE. * 


Sucn of our readers as take an in- 
terest in the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem, will be well pleased to 
recognise the name of Mr, Fergusson, 
whose speculations on the site of our 
Lord’s sepulchre were lately noticed 
in our pages. In those speculations, 
Mr. Fergusson displayed considerable 
scholastic learning, and a very extend- 
ed knowledge in architecture, joined 
to great boldness and originality of 
thought. But boldness in arguments 
of that kind, isnot a merit; and Mr. 
Fergusson’s book on the topography 
of the Temple, will be more valued for 
its architectural details than its his- 
torical inferences and suppositions. 
He has now assumed a more congenial 
task, and with better prospect of suc- 
cess in the work before us—a work, 
too, in which, if he succeed, even to a 
small extent, he will gain enduring 
fame and honour. And although, in 
our judgment, he has set about his 
undertaking in a way much too am- 
bitious, and betrays in his collateral 
disquisitions an excessive vanity, 
we are indebted to him, so far as he 
has gone, for some new and highly 
valuable views on the connexions and 
affiliations of the different schools of 
architecture ; and we have no doubt 
that when he shall have completed 
his exposition of the Eastern styles, in 
his promised second volume, not 
only the architect, but the philosophic 
historian and ethnologist will have 
to own themselves obliged by his 
labours. 

The collateral matter which we 
have referred to, is as irrelevant as 


any subject of human knowledge can 
be to another; being nothing less 
than a new digest and classification of 
the entire cyclopedia of the arts and 
sciences, begining with theology and 
the pure mathematics, and coming 
round, through (inter alia) music and 
gastronomy, to religion and theology, 
where the circle began. In this de- 
partment we have abundant new di- 
visions and terms of philosophy, not 
heretofore in use—technics, zsthe- 
tics (an unhappy word, the cloak of 
so much naked pretension, new-turned 
and lined by our author), phonetics, 
eu-phonetics, chromatics, eu-chro- 
matics, anthropics, and what not. 
Mr. Fergusson conceives himself under 
a necessity of re-arranging all these, be- 
fore he can properly approach his 
subject ; and in the new distribution 
and classification which he makes of 
them, exhibits an exorbitant and ob- 
trusive self-esteem, by no means cal- 
culated to conciliate the favour, or 
secure the confidence, of his readers. 

He dwells with singular com- 
placency on the obstacles which, it 
seems, he has had to surmount in the 
early pursuit of learning :— 


‘In early life my mercantile pursuits 
kept me too close’ at the desk to have 
time for society, and having no taste for 
the ordinary amusements of my fellow- 
labourers, 1 sought my only distraction 
in reading—and, as was to be expected, 
soon read my head into a chaos. I 
struggled long and hard to classify the 
ill-digested mass of incoherent facts with 
which my brain was filled, but for a long 
time in vain; till this division into 
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sciences and arts [vis., » meaning by the 
former, a know lec ge of all that nature 
does without man’s intervention ; by the 
latter, a knowledge of all those modifica- 
tions that man works on nature's pro- 
ductions | broke upon me, and all became 


clear. It came upon me like a flash of 


lightning. From that hour I never had 
any difficulty, however various my read- 
ings might be. Ever y new fact found at 
once its appropriate pigeon- -hole in my 
brain—nothing came amiss to me; and 
I am convinced that if I have two ideas 
more griginal, or more worth reading 
than those of my neighbour, I owe it to 
the happy inspiration of that hour.” 


Yet any ‘one disposed to quarrel 
with our author’s definitions would 
not, we apprehend, have much diffi- 
culty in showing them to be by no 
means absolute, although accurate 
enough for the rough rudiments of 
self-education. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, , Whatever conven- 
tional protestations custom demands 
on such occasions, that Mr. Fergusson 
alleges his early diesdvantages with 
any apologetic view : on thecontrary, 
it rather seems by way of enhancing 
the merits of a success, admirable in 
any case, but in this, wonderful be- 
yond precedent. 


‘Few men have, either from educa- 
tion, or the professional pursuits of their 
life, been less prepared for such a work 
asthis. From boyhood I was destined 
to the desk. From school I passed to 
the counting-house; from that to an 
indigo factory—of all places in the 
world, perhaps, the one least suited for 
any knowledge of the fine arts; from 
this to become an acting and active 
partner in a large mere antile establish- 
ment, from the trammels of which, in 
spite of every endeavour, I have never 
been able to free myself; and during 
the time this work has been in hand, lL 
have written, and, perhaps, also thought, 
more about the state of the money-mar- 
ket, indigo, sugar, silk, and sueh-like ar- 
ticles, than I have regarding architec- 
ture, painting, or sculpture.” 


All this, and more in the same taste, 
had better been omitted; and in fu- 
ture editions of the work, which its 
proper me rits justify us in e xpecting, 
we may possibly be spared both what 
is personal to the author » and what is 
impertinent to his subject. 

His subject is architecture—his ob- 
ject, the elevation of his art, by every 
practicable method of proportion, 


form, colouring, and expression, con- 
sistent with fitness. The aim is suf- 
ficiently lofty for the highest exercise 
of any one man’s energies. In taking 
a survey of what has been already 
achieved by different nations, at 
various times, in their several modes 
of building and decoration, the whole 
field of history, chronology, and eth- 
nography is open to the investigator. 
He is at liberty to range through a 
space of five thousand years in time, 
and over a surface co-extensive with 
the habitable globe. But he will per- 
form his task best, who makes fewest 
excursions into collateral topics ; who 


indicates the origins and affiliations of 


architectural style ’s, by architectural, 
rather than philological remains, and 
who gives most new materials to the 
historian, with the least amount of aid 
from history. Supposing, however, 
that the survey of all that has been 
done were completed, and all the 
collateral aids of learning exhausted 
in classifying and analogising existing 
structures, it would remain to apply 
whatever general principles had been 
evolved in the investigation, to the 
further advancement of the art, and 
perhaps to the production of new 
forms of architecture, as proper to 
our own times and circumstances, as 
the Egyptian, the Greek, or the 
Gothic, were to their respective locali- 
ties and epochs. In the ultimate pro- 
secution of an undertaking of this na- 
ture, there would doubtless be room 
for speculations of a widely discursive 
kind; but, for the present, Mr. 
Fergusson professes to be engaged 
only in the preliminary survey, and 
of that survey, a half only is com- 
pleted ; and the gene ralisations as yet 
suggested are consequently imperfect, 
and give no ground for anysuggestion 
of further advancement in the art. 
We protest, therefore, as we have 
already protested, against these am- 
bitious beginnings which, even were 
they in commensurable elements, are 
so little likely to have corresponding 
cone!) usions in the e ond. 

It is satisfactory, after having dis- 
charged a duty of censure, to find 
room for an equivalent of commenda- 
tion ; and the agreeable task now re- 
mains to us of doing justice to a mind 
of undoubted vigour and originality. 
We beg our reader will forget that 
we have had to expostulate against ex 
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travagances, and to reprove the foibles 
of an over-confident genius. If our 
author have sueceeded, as we think 
he has, in setting some things, of great 
moment in his art, in a new and true 
light, he deserves, if not toleration, at 
least an amnesty for faults which, 
after all, are but the indiscreet ex- 
pression of one element of intellectual 
vigour. 

Among the novel views which Mr. 
Fergusson has opened to us, we as- 
sign the most important place to his 
exposition of the means of lighting 
interiors, and his reconcilement of the 
modes by which this was accomplished 
in Egyptian halls, in Greek temples, 
in Roman basilicas, and in Gothic 
churches. If he be right—and we 
have strong and independent reasons 
for believing that he is right—in his 
views on this subject, a great and per- 
plexing discrepancy has been removed ; 
the Greek genius is relieved of what 
has been always considered, save by 
those bound by architectural super- 
stitions, asa reproach; and a hew 
step has been taken towards the 
generalisation of architectural in- 
teriors. 

We shall best, perhaps, make the 


necessary preliminary explanations, by 
describing the form and arrangement 
of the Roman basilica, as a species of 
middle type, from which the earlier 


and later designs may be deduced. Let 
the reader imagine a barn-shaped 
building, of lofty and narrow propor- 
tions, having a row of windows imme- 
diately under the eavesin the upper part, 
and a series of open arches on tlhe level 
of the floor, in the lower part of each 
side wall. Add, at each side of this 
central structure, a wing of the same 
length, but of half the height, and cover 
in these lateral sheds by pent-house 
roofs, sloping upward to the under 
sills of the windows of the central 
building. The interior, so constructed, 
will thus be divided into a central 
apartment, or nave, communicating 
through open arches, with an aisle at 
each side, and lighted by windows 
opening above the roofs of these late- 
ral apartments. These windows, so 
pierced in the upper story of the cen- 
tral building, are called the clerestory, 
and, in the basilica, are so proportioned 
as to leave intervals in the wall of 
sufficient solidity to support the roof, 
which in buildings of that kind re- 
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quires no great strength inits supports, 
heing framed of timber, and so bearing 
directly downward. In Gothie build- 
ings, however » where the roof is arch- 

land constructed of stone, the whole 
strength of the side wall, even undi- 
minished by any al would not 
suffice to resist the lateral thrust of 
the vault; and to give the necessary 
strength, external buttresses have to 
be added. These buttresses, however, 
if composed of solid masonry, would 
cross and intersect the aisles, cutting 
them up into separate divisions, which 
would destroy the effect of the interior. 
They are, therefore, carried across 
and over the aisles by light arches, 
springing from the external walls, and 
so assume the graceful and picturesque 
form of flying buttresses. By these, 
in fact, the pressure of the vault is re- 
sisted, so that the architect, in design- 
ing the clerestory, finds himself at li- 
berty to cut away as much of the side- 
wall as he pleases ; ; and instead of the 
limited opes of the clerestory of the 
basilica, may, if he will, and as it 
fact in many instances he has done, 
convert the whole upper part of the 
walls of the nave into a lantern of 
windows. And hence arises not only 
one great beauty of the Gothic inte- 
rior, but a great part also of its awé- 
inspiring effect. For, the flying but- 
tresses which really prop the roof, 
being concedled from the spectator by 
the intervention of the lantern of 
stained glass, he seems to walk be- 
neath a vault of stone, suspended by 
invisible means, at a height of a hun- 
dred feet above his head; the only 
apparent supports of which, the light 
pillars and slender piers between the 
windows of the clerestory, are plainly 
insufficient to bear so great a pres- 
sure. Whether the sense of inse- 
curity, which undoubtedly enters to a 
considerable extent into the complex 
feeling of awe itispired by such an in- 
terior, be a legitimate emotion to bring 
in aid of religious seritiment, is a ques- 
tion not ealling for discussion here ; 
but the philosophic critic would pro- 
bably give the preference to an interior 
which should excite emotions of reli- 
gious awe to an equal degree, without 
the aid of any trick or artifice of con- 
struction. The basilican interior can 
hardly be said to do this; for, though 
all appears complete, secure, self-evi- 
dent, and self-sustained, the sense of 
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awe is there subordinated to the per- 
ception of beauty and fitness. But 
the perfection we have spoken of un- 
questionably belongs to the great Egyp- 
tian interiors, where the emotion of 
sublimity is excited more powerfully 
than even in the noblest Gothic struc- 
ture, and that quite independently of 
any concealed or unapparent arrange- 
ment of the parts, but resulting whol- 
ly, asin the minor degree it does in 
the basilican interior, from the gran- 
deur @f the masses and the harmony 
of the proportions. 

Here possjbly the reader may object, 
that in instituting this comparison be- 
tween a basilican and Egyptian inte- 
rior, and in comparing both with a 
Gothic one, we are no longer dealing 
in pari materid. But, in truth, the 
three styles of interiors are alike in 
all their principal features ; for, the 
Egyptian hall consists, like the Gothic 
or basilican hall, of a central apart- 
ment or nave, with lateral apartments 
or aisles, rising to a lower elevation, 
to which access is given through open- 
ings between rows of columns, while 
the light is admitted through apertures 
in the upper walls of the central build- 
ings—in fact through a series of clere- 
story windows, looking out over the 
lower level of the lateral roofs. Mr. 
Fergusson’s description of the great 
hypostyle hall at Karnac conveys a 
sufficiently distinct idea of such a 
structure, and of its effect on the be- 
holder :— 


** In plan it is a perfectly regular rect- 
angle of two squares, being about 170 
east and west, and 340 north and south ; 
it is again divided into four equal 

arts—one of which, in the centre, is 

igher than the side-aisles, its height 
being equal to its width ; and its roof is 
raised above them one-third, so as to 
admit light to the hall through a range 
of clerestory windows, precisely as is 
done in Gothic cathedrals. 

**On looking at the plan it will be 
observed that the central ranges of 
columns, which are sixty-four feet in 
height by thirty in circumference, do 
not stand in the same lines, north 
and south, as the side ranges, which, 
according to our modern rules of art, 
would, of course, be put down as a de- 
fect ; but I cannot consider it as such, 
nor even suppose that it arose from the 
usual symmetriphobia so observable in 
all the buildings of Thebes, but that it 
really was done to heighten the effect ; 








for it will be observed that the whole 
light was admitted to the central com- 
partment, either through the two great 
doors at either end of it, or by the cleres- 
tory; so that any one standing there 
was in the blaze of the light, but look- 
ing to the right or left, could not pene- 
trate the apparently illimitable gloom 
of the wings; but would see column 
after column, each less distinct than the 
other, till at last they faded altogether 
from his sight. In like manner, any 
one standing in the shade of the sides, 
and looking towards the centre, would 
see these great columns standing in the 
full light, and half closing the vista; 
so that, except in one of the ten com- 
partments into which it was divided, 
his eye could not look across the centre, 
or guess to what length the hall extended 
in that direction. But with all this ar- 
tistic concealment of the limits of the 
hall, there must have been sufficient 
light, in that climate, to see to read in 
every part of it. Ido not know any 
other building in the world in which 
this effect has been attempted, but Ican- 
not conceive anything so well calculated 
to give apparent size to even small di- 
mensions, or to add so much to those 
that were already considerable. . 

‘** Perhaps the best mode of arriving 
at a just estimate of this building would 
be, by comparing it with some other 
similar well-known edifice, if such can 
be found. ‘ ° 


“If we take, forinstance, one of the best- 
known of the cathedrals of that age—Co- 
logne: its dimensions internally are 437 
feet by 340 feet by170 feet ; the one cover- 
ing 145 feet, while those of the hall are 
58,300 feet, the other 57,800 feet. To 
the former, however, we must add the 
transepts, which cover nearly 10,000 
feet more; so that the whole internal 
dimensions of the cathedral are larger 
than those of the hall ; if, however, we add 
to the latter the propyla and side walls, 
we find that it covers 88,800 feet, while 
Cologne occupies only 74,500 feet, so 
that on the whole the ground plans may 
be considered as tolerably equal. 

‘‘In point of constructive skill, Co- 
logne has infinitely the advantage over 
the other. At Karnac, for instance, in the 
central compartment, the proportion of 
the open space compared with the points 
of support is as one to five and a-half, 
and inthe sides only as one to four nearly; 
while at Cologne the proportions are as 
one to sixty and one to forty. . . lam 
not prepared to say that the hall at Kar- 
nac does not run into the opposite ex- 
treme, and fail from excess of strength ; 
but it was plain that power was the ex- 
pression they aimed at, and durability 
their motive. They could easily, had they 
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chosen it, have made their pillars of less 
diameters, and even with the same ar- 
chitraves have got a wider interco- 
lumniation, had they placed them on the 
wide-spreading capitals. But on the 
contrary, in the centre compartment, 
the abacus is a square within the diame- 
ter of the column, and in the side aisles 
it does not project one inch beyond the 
least dimensions of the pillar. By these 
means, it is true, the whole weight is 
thrown on the centre, and _ stability 
gained; but they were too good build- 
ers not to have effected this with greater 
space, had such been their wish. It was 
a work of fine art, not of use, they aimed 
at producing, and as such only we must 
judge it.”—pp. 215-218. 


We regret that we cannot transfer, 
along with Mr. Fergusson’s text, his 
engraved section of the building, a 
glance at which shows the positive 
identity of arrangements between these, 
the oldest structural interiors, and the 
Roman and Gothic halls of compara- 
tively modern times. 

But we are now to trace this simi- 
larity a step farther; and, therefore, 
postponing some observations on other 
Egyptian matters, which we shall re- 
vert to by-and-by, we proceed to show 
how Mr. Fergusson carries this idea of 
the clerestory, and with it all the pic- 
turesqueness and sublimity of an aisled 
and naved interior, into the temples of 
the Greeks—a great feat in historic 
architectural science, if he have been 
successful, and whether he have not 
succeeded let the candid reader now 
judge. 

It may be necessary to premise, that 
the form which the Greek temple 
usually assumes, that, namely, of an 
oblong building, surrounded by a de- 
tached colonnade, was very early in 
use among the Egyptians, as, for ex- 
ample, the Mammeisi at Elephantine, 
ascribed to Amenophis III., and of 
which Mr. Fergusson gives a plan and 
elevation (p. 226) from the great 
French work on Egypt. But this co- 
lonnade, with the porticos at the ends, 
has hitherto been regarded as the 
principal part of the Greek temple ; 
for the interior building, or cella, we 
have usually considered as being ei- 
ther wholly covered in by the roof, 
and so quite dark, unless artificially 
lighted, or else quite open to the sky, 
the roof, in this latter case, being con- 
fined to the porticos at the ends, and 
the colonnades at the sides. And this 
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second arrangement is what our classic 
antiquarians call Aypethral, or the 
open-air style of temple. Now, every 
one who has reflected on the alleged 
construction of these hypethral cellas 
must have perceived the extraordinary 
ugliness of such a want in the middle 
of the roof of a building of that kind, 
disconnecting, as it does, the line of the 
ridge, and leaving the pediments stand- 
ing up as separate pent-houses at either 
end, instead of presenting the appear- 
ance of terminations to a continuous 
roof, as all their members show they 
were designed to do. It appears 
scarcely credible that a people so jea- 
lous of beauty in architecture should 
have suffered their finest works to be 
dis-outlined, if we may invent the word 
to convey our meaning, by an expe- 
dient so destructive of every appear- 
ance of completeness and repose. We 
cannot help, therefore, rejecting the 
popular notion of the hypzthral cella, 
as applied to any Greek temple, of 
which we have the remains still exist- 
ing. Assuming, then, that such of 
them as we are acquainted with were 
roofed, and roofed with an unbroken 
ridge-line, had they, on the other sup- 
position, their cellas uniformly covered 
in and excluded from the light of day ? 
Mr. Fergusson says not; and alleges 
that they had their cellas lighted, just 
as other great architectural interiors 
have been lighted for three thousand 
years, by a clerestory. 

Here we must again regret our ina- 
bility to transfer, with our author's 
argument, his engraved illustrations. 
With the aid of an engraved plan open 
before him, the most correct writer 
is liable to fall into inaccuracies of ex- 
pression, and to rest content with 
vague and insufficient descriptions ; for 
the text in such a case is too often re- 
garded as merely ancillary to the 
drawing, and the Writer, certain of 
being understood through the one me- 
thod of expression, is little careful of 
completeness in the other. But a good 
writer, however he may avail himself 
of the collateral aid of drawings, will 
always take care that his text shall be 
sufficient by itself to convey its own 
meaning. Mr. Fergusson, although he 
has read much and thought more, and 
is in no way deficient in reliance on 
himself, is not a good writer. His 
text, unaccompanied by his plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations, would not be 
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fully intelligible, even to a reader well 
skilled in these subjects. We may 
take this occasion to observe, that the 
same remark, in a still greater degree, 
applies to Colonel Vyse’s ‘ Pyramids 
of Gizeh,” a work frequently cited by 
our author, where the most accurate 
plans, and pictorial illustrations of great 
excellence are united with written de- 
scriptions of the most inconditeand least 
intelligible character. Since, therefore, 
we cannot say with Mr. Fergusson 
’ 

‘** The annexed ground-plan, with the 
plan, tranveyse, and longitudinal sec- 
tions of a portion of the roof of the tem- 
ple, will explain, better than words can 
do,what I believe to be the mode in which 
the roof was arranged and the temple 
lighted—” 


we must endeavour to supply a verbal 
explanation of his theory. It appears 
that the cella of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurus at Phigalia is still standing ; 
and running round the interior of the 
cella, at the height of the external entab- 
lature, is asculptured frieze of elaborate 
beauty, and such as must plainly have 
been lighted by some method very dif- 
ferent from any possiblearrangement of 
lamps. To suppose it hypethral, in the 
sense we have explained, involvesa more 
than usual difficulty ; for in that case 
the frieze would have had the cornice 
proper to a complete entablature, and 
would probably have risen to such a 
height as to screen the reverse view 
of the lateral roofs. Independently, 
therefore, of the difficulty of sup- 
posing such a discontinuance in the 
temple roof, as the hypzthral adapta- 
tion would require, there are these 
additional reasons for concluding that 
the light to this frieze must have been 
admitted by other arrangements. But 
here, as everywhere else, in the case 
of the Greek temple, the roof, having 
been of wood, has disappeared, and 
we are left to speculate on its arrange- 
ments from the walls and columns 
which alone remain. The columns of 
the cella of this temple at Phigalia, 
however, are placed exactly opposite 
the intervals of the columns of the 
peristyle, indicating, that whatever 
opes may have existed in the roof for 
the admission of light to the interior, 
occupied spaces in line with the exter- 
nal columns ; as, otherwise the continu- 
ous portions of the roof, yielding the 
principal amount of drainage, would 
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not be in line with the gargoyles, or 
spout-mouths of the external cornice, 
which are always found in the intervals 
between the columns of the peristyle. 
Internal apertures, corresponding to 
such opes in the roof, must, conse- 
quently, have fallen in the intervals 
between the imposts, or whatever 
other members in line with the columns 
of the cella may have risen above the 
internal frieze, for the support of the 
central part of the roof. But such a 
row of openings between pilasters, or 
other similar continuations of the 
columns of the cella, admitting the 
light above the frieze, would, in fact, 
constitute a perfect clerestory, in no 
respect differing from that of the 
Egyptian, Gothic, or Basilican inte- 
rior, and only distinguishable exter- 
nally by being covered with a conti- 
nuous roof, extending from the ridge- 
line of the central compartment in one 
plane down to the eaves of the lateral 
colonnades. 

Sections of the temple at Phigalia, 
of the temple of Jupiter at Agrigen- 
tum, of the Parthenon, and of the 
Eleusinian temple of Ceres, illustrate 
the applicability of the principle to 
every species of interior. The last 
exhibits a striking resemblance to the 
Egyptian model on which Mr. Fer- 
gusson, with great appearance of pro. 
bability, contends that the Greek inte- 
rior was formed; for the nave of the 
temple of Eleusis was flanked by a 
triple series of columns, just as the 
nave of the hall of Karnac had at each 
side a seven-fold aisle, if we may use 
the expression, meaning a lateral hall 
divided by a series of seven rows of 
pillars into so many compartments. 
The three-fold aisle is a feature of 
frequent occurrence in the greater 
Gothic cathedrals,as at Milan, where, 
in walking up the nave one seems 
to move amid a forest of clustered 
columns, disclosing at each step new 
vistas of ever-varying beauty and 
mystery. What the effect of a seven- 
fold arrangement of that kind must 
have been to the spectator who, having 
approached through the avenue of 
sphynxes, and passed the gigantic 
propyla of Luxor, advanced into the 
great hypostyle hall, with these appa- 
rently interminable vistas of huge 
pillars losing themselves in shadow on 
his right hand and left, we may judge 
of from the emotions of solemnity 
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and wonder which crowd on us from 
the aisles of Milan or Cologne, though 
but a third part as various in their 
combinations, and not of half the 
linear extent, of those vast lateral am- 
bulatories of the Theban palace. Even 
now, half choked with sand, unroofed, 
disjointed, and defaced by the vicissi- 
tudes of three thousand years, these 
mighty pillars, with their architraves 
and girders of squared stone stretch- 
ing over spaces equal to the span of 
most of the vaulted roofs of modern 
buildings, fill the mind with a sense of 
the presence of power beyond any 
other covered structure ever erected 
by the hands of man. The spectator, 
recalling the multitudinous contriv- 
ances and collateral aids required for 
the production of a Gothic interior, 
stands astonished at the majestic sim- 
plicity which so overawes him in the 
combination of horizontal stone blocks 
and upright columns around and above 
him. Yet, doubtless, a combination 
of even greater lintels imposed on still 
mightier pillars might be made, which 
would produce no feeling of grandeur 
or beauty, and might possibly even 
fail to convey the sense of power ; for, 
although its law be, and probably will 
for ever remain, inscrutable to us, 
there is a definite proportion of di- 
mensions, and of masses to spaces, 
which conveys at once the greatest 
notion of height and breadth, of so- 
lidity and extension, that the materials 
employed are capable of producing ; 
and the same, or even greater mate- 
rials, put together in other propor- 
tions, while exaggerated in their effect 
of height, would, probably, be unduly 
diminished in that of breadth ; or 
while increased in seeming bulk and 
solidity, would want the appearance of 
room and expansion. Mr. Fergus- 
son's observations on this law of pro- 
portion suggest a curious analogy be- 
tween artistic and mechanical power : 


** T have before alluded to the law in 
mechanics that, by multiplying power by 
time, or the contrary, it is possible, by 
the sacrifice of whichever element is of 
least value, to obtain a corresponding 
quantity of the other. A similar law 
exists in architecture, where it is always 
possible to obtain immense apparent size 
when we can afford to sacrifice real 
space ; ad on the contrary, when space 
must be obtained, it must always be at 


the expetise of apparent size. Thus, if 
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every alternate column were removed 
from the design of the hall at Karnae, 
it is true the accommodation it would 
afford to multitudes would be greatly 
increased, but its apparent size dimi- 
nished at least one-third or one-half; 
and its roof would then be awkwardly 
low, and its whole proportion disagree- 
able and bad. On the other hand, were 
the number of pillars in Cologne cathe- 
dral doubled, all its dimensions, both of 
height, width, and length, would be very 
much increased; but at the same time 
its proportions would be bad, the height, 
at least, painfully so; and it would be 
utterly unfit for a Christian church, or 
the displ: ry of any of the ceremonies of 
which it forms a part. Oneof the most 
striking examples of this rule is St. 
Peter’s at Rome, where, with unparal- 
leled linear dimensions, the architects, 
from their ignorance of the true princi- 
ples of design, have thrown away the 
means at their command, an? produced 
only a comparatively small-looking 
building. Cologne errs also on this 
side ; but inno building that 1 know of, 
has the same effect been produced by 
the same linear dimensions as in the hall 
at Karnac; a little more space in the 
floor, or a few feet more in the height of 
the roof, would not only have thrown it 
out of proportion, but have diminished 
its apparent size to a very perceptible 
extent.”—pp. 218, 219. 






We are quite sensible that St. 
Peter's at Rome produces at first an 
effect far less imposing than is due to 
its real dimensions. But it is hardly 
becoming in any one of our generation, 
even though he were a great scholar 
and mighty architect, which Mr. Fet- 
gusson is not, to speak irreverently 
of Bramante, Raffael d’Urbino, and 
Michael Angelo, who are thus arro- 
gantly censured for ignorance of the 
true principles of design. It is true, 
they might easily have made a more 
imposing show at first sight with the 
materials they hate employed ; but 
the spectator would have lost the 
pleasure he now enjoys in the gradual 
growth and dawning on his mind of 
the true dimensions. Nowhere else 
has this delightful consciousness of 
enlarging senses been so fully secured 
to the beholder of any architectural 
interior ; and when the spectator con- 
siders the simple modesty which at 
first encouraged him to enter undis- 
mayed, and finds that those unam- 
bitious forms are growing every in- 
stant more superb—more expanded— 
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more majestic around him—he expe- 
riences an emotion in some degree 
analogous to that of one admitted to 
the conversation of a great man of 
unaffected manners and of mighty 
mind, who first wins, then delights, 
and finally commands us. That the 
nave is too lofty for its breadth will, 
probably, be felt by most educated 
eyes; but there are reasons for this 
which justify a departure from the 
best proportion in an inferior feature, 
for the attainment of greater grandeur 
in the principal one. We have here, 
however, strayed from an Egyptian 
into a modern Roman interior, where 
the adoption of the dome, both in thein- 
tersection of the transepts and over the 
several compartments of the aisles, and 
lateral chapels, renders the clerestory 
a subordinate feature ; and we are as 
yet unwilling finally to take leave of this 
theory of clerestory-lighted interiors. 
The under surface of the flat stone 
roof of the Egyptian hall—flat, be- 
cause rain never fell in that climate, 
and it was only necessary to exclude 
the sun—constituted the internal ceil- 
ing. The rainy climates of Greece 
and Italy required a sloping roof, and 
in the earlier basilican interiors the 
under surface of the covering tiles, 
bare or boarded, was always left visi- 
ble through the timber frame-work. 
But the Greeks never appear to have 
suffered the ceilings of their temples to 
present any other than the flat surface, 
which they had, probably, learned to 
admire in the country of Danaus, 
for such we constantly find to be the 
form of ceiling remaining in their 
porticos and peristyles. Of the four 
varieties, then, of clerestory-lighted in- 
teriors (assuming our author to have 
established his theory), the two earlier 
are flat-ceiled, and the two more re- 
cent, pointed or vaulted. Our modern 
flat-ceiled structures, by a curious in- 
version, would thus appear to be more 
antique in their interiors than even 
the medieval and later Roman build. 
ings. Neither are our windowed ex- 
teriors the modern invention we are 
in the habit of supposing. There is 
at Medinet Habou a pavilion, or 
country palace of Rhamses the Fourth, 
an Egyptian monarch of the eighteenth 
dynasty (a period not far removed 
from the Exode), which is as amply 
windowed as any suburban villa of 
modern Italy. It was not, therefore, 
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from any inattention to the means at 
their disposal for admitting the light 
through apertures in the side-walls of 
the hall of Karnac, that so much pains 
were taken by its builders to elevate the 
clerestory over the roof of the aisles. 
The motive both here and in the Greek 
temples, and in such early basilicas as 
were wholly lighted from the clere- 
story, was probably security, the same 
motive which induced the builders of 
the Bank of England, and the adapters 
to the purposes of a bank of our old 
Irish parliament house, to leave the 
external wall unbroken, and admit the 
light for their chief apartments through 
lantern roofs, the same in principle as 
those of which we have been writing, 
however unlike in material and dura- 
bility. 

The Egyptian taste in sloping out- 
lines for their vertical features, has 
been referred to a supposed theory of 
theirs, that such forms increased the 
apparent perspective, and by exagge- 
rating the distance, increased the 
seeming magnitude of their edifices. 
We apprehend that mode of construc- 
tion was adopted simply on account of 
its strength; for forms of that kind 
do not prevail in the fagades of 
their rock-cut tombs or temples, 
where the solidity of the rock dis- 
penses with precantions for securing 
strength, although the artist would, in 
works of this kind, have as much of the 
motive for producing an imposing ef- 
fect as in any structural erection. Mr. 
Fergusson, however, is in error when, 
speaking of the sloping jambs of the 
Pelasgic doorways, he says—‘* Mo- 
dern architects, with their usual feli- 
city, have always assumed these sloping 
jambs to be an Egyptian feature: be- 
cause, forsooth [this style of writing 
is by no means commendable] the 
Egyptians sloped the outside of their 
walls, to give them strength—to make 
them half-pyramids, in short—the ar- 
chitects assume that they adopted this 
weak form for their jambs. Had an 
Egyptian sloped them at all, it would 
have been the reverse way; but in 
every instance I know of they are per- 
pendicular: I do not believe a sloping 
jamb exists in the whole valley of the 
Nile.” Except, perhaps, Mr. Fergus- 
son admits, in the pavilion of Medinet 
Habou; though for the accuracy of 
the drawing of that pretty pavilion, if 
we may use such words in reference to 
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an Egyptian villa, he will not vouch. 
There can be no mistake, however, in 
the doorway of the temple of Sabooa 
(Vyse, vol. i. p. 38), where the ope of the 
doorway is a truncated triangle—the 
jambs sloping inward at the top, in lines 
parallél to the external profile of the 
propylon. It is quite true, however, 
that the Egyptian doorways are gene- 
rally square-jambed ; and it may be 
that the internal jambs, both of the 
windows of the villa of Medinet Abou 
and‘of the doorway of the temple of 
Sabooa, do not correspond with the 
sloping external outline—for a door 
or shutter hung on a sloping jamb isa 
very inconvenient kind of closure, and 
any Egyptian doors which remain ap- 
pear to have been hung perfectly 
square and true, on bronze pivots at- 
tached to the panel by clasp-hinges. 
The slope-jambed entrances to the Pe- 
lasgic and Cyclopean structures may 
possibly have been furnished with some 
other kind of portcullis or shutter. 
Self-closing doorways, however, as 
those hung on such jambs necessarily 
are, may have been deemed the more 
eligible kind in early and _ insecure 
states of society ; but, in whatever way 
a peculiar arrangement such as this, 
in any of the arts of life, may originate, 
it soon becomes a matter of taste and 
fashion; and most probably at the 
time these buildings were erected, all 
considerations of whether the sloping 
jamb and self-shutting door, or the 
straight jamb and door of equilibrium, 
were the preferable arrangement, had 
been long forgotten, and the jambs 
were erected inclined or vertical as the 
case might be, according to the im- 
pression of the builders as to what was 
regular and correct.. It is very cus- 
tomary for our meaner sort of archi- 
tects in this country to introduce splay- 
jambed openings in buildings where 
features of that kind cannot exist with 
any degree of propriety, from the idea 
merely of such forms being in good 
taste, because they occur in some ar- 
chitectural models. Similar mistakes 
are made even by architects who have 
had the advantage of a professional 
education ; and Mr. Fergusson has to 
censure the restorer of the Doric 
temple of Jupiter, at Agrigentum, for 
the suggestion of openings of this 
form. And here we may notice a 
striking distinction taken by Mr. Fer- 
gusson between the architecture of 





the Doric and Ionian races. The 
Doric taste, he thinks, looks evidently 
to Egyptian models ; and we have seen 
how strenuously, although in some 
measure erroneously, he insists on the 
perpendicular form of the Egyptian 
door. But the Ionic method, which 
certainly has no prototype in the valley 
of the Nile—whatever may be thought 
of the resemblance between its horizon- 
tal volute and the upright volutes of the 
Persepolitan capitals—is found asso- 
ciated with inclined vertical membersin 
the country of the Cyclopean remains, 
of which the sloping doorway is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic; and hence 
Mr. Fergusson suggests the inference 
—so, at least, we read the hints of opi- 
nion which he throws out—that we 
ought to look for the very early Greek 
and Italian associations rather in the 
Ionian and Lydian, than in the Egyp- 
tian or Syrian direction. 

And there are some facts which tend 
to confirm this view. The first of 
these which we shall mention, depends, 
however, on a somewhat speculative, 
though likely enough, suggestion. 
Over the splay-jambed Cyclopean gate- 
way of Mycene, between the lions, is 
a stele, or column, surmounted bya 
singular entablature, of which the 
most remarkable features are four 
balls, or circular discs, concerning 
which there have been many and con- 
flicting speculations; but what Mr. 
Fergusson remarks, and what appears 
very likely, is, that these disc-shaped 
members of the entablature have their 
models in the rock-cut tombs of Lycia, 
where all the carpentry-work of a 
wooden structure is imitated in stone, 
even to the circular ends of the round 
poles laid as rafters, which support the 
cornice. Looking at any of these 
tombs in Sir Charles Fellowes’s, or 
Messrs. Spratt and Forbes’s illustra- 
tions, it is very hard to avoid admitting 
the identity of the modes of decora- 
tion, and the strong probability of Mr. 
Fergusson’s suggestion, that the build- 
ers of Mycene had derived their ideas 
of decorative design from the same 
source that suggested these carpentry 
models to the excavators of the rock- 
cut tombs of Lycia. Another fact 
bearing on the same argument is of a 
less problematical character. The 
most frequent form of the Etruscan 
sepulchral tombs is a low cone im- 
posed on a cylindrical substruction, 
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with  string-courses of cut stone 
round the base. The Lydian tomb 
of Tantalus, at the mouth of the Her- 
mus, on the bay of Smyrna, is. ex- 
actly such another. Mr. Fergusson 
truly says it would be as appropriate in 
the Necropolis of Tarquinii as where it 
stands, under Mount Syphilus. It con- 
tains, besides, a vaulted stone chamber, 
constructed precisely as that of the 
treasury of Atreus,indicating the direc- 
tion in which we may look for another 
link in this chain of affiliations. Con- 
nected with this last-mentioned cham- 
ber, is the fragment of a column, 
adorned with zig-zag and spiral orna- 
ments, which Mr. F ergusson conceives 
contain the germ not only of the Ionic 
order, but of the principal forms both of 
Roman and Persepolitan decoration. 
How far he may be justified in views 
so extensive will, probably, be ques- 
tioned ; but no one can look at these 
early Pelasgic remains, and doubt the 
European—or, to use the phrase more 
in acceptance, the Indo-Germanic— 
type of the builders. The spirals and 
zig-zags of our Celtic stone monu- 
ments and pottery, and the splay- 
jambed doorways of our Cyclopean- 
built churches of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, look in the same direction, 
through Greece, towards Asia, and 
past Egypt. Another feature worthy 
of remark in this view of early Latin 
and Eastern analogies, is the employ- 
ment, by the Etruscans, cf the petasus, 
or parasol-shaped covering over their 
tumuli. Thus the tomb of Porsenna, 
however it may have been constructed 
—and we can hardly believe that it re- 
sembled any of the restorations we have 
seen of it—was certainly surmounted 
by an ornament of this kind; probably 
of thin metal, from the margin of 
which bells were suspended. Mr. Fer- 
gusson alleges that to this day such 
structural umbrellas, with their bells 
appendant, are to be commonly found 
covering the topes, or sepulchral moles 
of the Buddhist countries of the East. 
On this point we shall be glad to have 
the evidences of the fact in detail, when 
Mr. Fergusson comes to give us his 
survey of the oriental schools of archi- 
tecture ; ; for as yet he has not carried 
us eastward of the I ‘uphrates. We 
believe there is no department of ar- 
chitectural study more likely to re- 
ward the investigator with new illus- 
trations of European origins, than this 
walk, in which Mr. Fergusson appears 






to be personally conversant, but which 
we regret to find is postponed for his 
second part. Iliad he been content to 
pretermit the ambitious and irrelevant 
excursions which fill half of the pre- 
sent volume, and to have given us, 
instead, authentic illustrations of the 
Hindoo, Burman, and Javanese 
schools, we might now have the satis- 
faction of thanking him for new lights 


on the history of the world, instead of 


limiting our approval to the compara- 
tively narrow speculations in which 
alone he has so far given any practical 
or praiseworthy assistance. 

The assignment of the Dorian tastes 
to an Egyptian original, is also to some 
extent ‘supported by the remains of 
the Grottos at Beni Hassan, where 
pillars of a very nearly Doric design 
are found supporting the architraves 
of excavated fronts of tombs. Still 
the absence of the pyramid, the pecu- 
liar characteristic of early Egypt, from 
every other part of the Levant, inter- 
poses a difficulty by no means easy to 
surmount, in speculating on a Doric 
— from the valley of the Nile. 

Could it be that these forms of tombs 
were peculiar to, and reserved for, the 
royal cemeteries of Egypt, and that 
the subject or weaker nations were 
prohibited their use? The spherical 
tumulus, the cone, and the mole, or 
truncated tower, are the forms of 
structural tombs employed “in Italy, 
Greece, and, it would seem, in Asia 
Minor. Weare aware of no pyramid 
on the European side of the Mediterra- 
nean waters, save one mentioned by 
Pausanias, between Argos and Epidau- 
rus (the same, probably, which is no- 
ticed as still existing by Mure), and the 
compar atively rec cent one of Caius Ces- 
tius at Rome. If, then, the use of that 
form of tomb were not prohibited, it 
seems hard to suppose that colonists of 
those countries proceeded direct from 
Egypt at any period subsequent to the 
epoch of the earlier pyramids ; and that 
epoch is far anterior to the supposed 
era of Cecrops. But it is remark- 
able that, while the external form of 
the Eg syptian monuments is nowhere 
pr eserved in the countries occupied by 
these supposed colonies of Eg gypt, 
the internal construction of their se- 
pulchres often presents singular re- 
semblances, especially in the labyrinth- 
ine arrangements of false passages sur- 
rounding the principal chamber, and 
designed to mislead the sacrilegious 
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explorer. Such a labyrinth exists 
under the great pyramid of Saccara. 
The principal chamber here is in the 
form of a shaft or well, excavated 
below the level of the foundation, and 
descending to a depth of nearly eighty 
feet, having at the bottom a sare opha- 
gus inclosed in a separate sanctuary. 
Round this central shaft are disposed 
a multitude of galleries on various 
levels and inclinations, passing under 
and over one another, in some instances 
leading to cul-de-sacs, in others re- 
turning on themselves, but none of 
them communicating with the main 
chamber. A labyrinth of somewhat 
similar design is represented by Mr. 
Fergusson, from a drawing by M. 
Gruner, of an excavation beneath an 
Etruscan tumulus at Chiusi, the an- 
cient Clusium. Part of the arrange- 
ment of the passages resembles the 
plan so familiar to schoolboys as the 
walls of Troy. The explorer might 
traverse two or three galleries, and 
find himself returned to his first point 
of departure. In this case, as well as 
in that of the great Saccara pyramid, 
the labyrinthine arrangement is below 
the body of the structure. Indeed a 
numerous class of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids have their chambers far below 
the level of the base ; and the body of 
the pyramid, as at Saccara, seems 
rather an enormous immovable cover- 
ing imposed on the excavated spot, 
than part of the actual sepulchral ar- 
rangements. 

Thus, Campbell's tomb, a square 
well-like excavation, sunk in the rock 
to about sixty feet in depth, westward 
of the great sphynx, between it and 
the second pyramid of Gizeh, appears 

have been the commencement of 
just such another structure as that at 
Saccara, and when completed would 
probably have been covered over with 
a lid no less solid and immovable. In 
this shaft, also, the sarcophagus is con- 
tained in an independent inner cham- 
ber, rising at the bottom of the well- 
like excavation, constructed also of 
stone, and affording one of the rare 
and curious instances lately brought 
to light of a perfect arch of early 
Egyptian masonry. It is, indeed, 
doubly arched, the inner arch being 
of that singular form, composed of 
three digits, and this again roofed 
over by a regular-keyed cylindrical 
vault of three concentric courses of 
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cut and beyelled stone. There is this 
further matter of curiosity connected 
with Campbell’s tomb, that the inner 
chamber, which we have been de- 
scribing, does not appear to have been 
built where. it stands, but to have been 
lowered to its present level by a me- 
thod which appears, indeed, almost in- 
credibly singular ; for it would appear 
that the well was first excavated, then 
filled with the fine sand of the desert ; 
that the little double-arched edifice, 
with its sarcophagus, was then built 
on the surface of the sand, which, con- 
fined by the walls of the shaft, would 
afford a sufficiently secure foundation ; 
that the sand was then removed, and, 
as it was withdrawn, that the edifice 
settled down in the shaft just as a 
barge descends with the descent of 
the water in the chamber ofa canal- 
lock ; and that finally, before the ope- 
ration was complete, and while seve- 
ral feet of sand still remained to be 
removed, something occurred to inter- 
rupt the completion of the work ; for, 
in point of fact, as Colonel Vyse re- 
presents it, the chamber is still two 
or three feet from the bottom of the 
shaft, and rests, or we might almost 
say, floats, on a stratum of sand of that 
thickness. Nothing appears more sin- 
gular in these works than the care 
taken to provide air for the sepulchral 
chambers. Here, in Campbell's tomb, 
both arches are provided with aper- 
tures opening into the shaft, and the 
same arrangement is observable in the 
sanctuary at the bottom of the well- 
chamber under the pyramid of Sacca- 
ra, though in the latter instance the 
aperture was closed by a block of gra- 
nite, sloped like the stop per of a bot- 
tle, of about four tons in weight. The 
king’s chamber, in the great pyramid, 
also, is provided with two apertures, 
wrought through the whole thickness 
of the pyramid, for the apparent pur- 
pose of serving as air-channels. Hence, 
it has been surmised, that either living 
companions were shut up with the 
dead (for the last-mentioned channels 
are of such a size that food could be 
easily conveyed through them), or else 
the it lights were kept burning, and 
visits were made to the tomb for the 
aonseea of religious rites ; and in 
reference to the latter suggestion, it 
may be observed, that to the principal 
chamber of a pyramid there are gene- 
rally two approaches, one of which 
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appears to have been blocked up by 
masonry after the interment, while 
the other, leading ostensibly to a lower 
apartment, has remained open. Thus, 
in the great pyramid, the upper pas- 
sage, as far as the great gallery, may 
have been blocked up impassably, 
while the lower passage, leading appa- 
rently to a chamber under the level of 
the base,“ would have given access, 
through the narrow funnel-passage 
opening from its roof, to the gallery 
behind the obstruction, and so to the 
king’s and queen’s chambers. In con- 
nexion with the suggestion as to light, 
the reader will at once recall the strange 
tales of lighted lamps found in ancient 
sepulchres. Not to speculate on what 
may or may not have been accomplish- 
ed by archaic chemistry, we avail our- 
selves of a curious piece of informa- 
tion, on this head, from a source little 
resorted to by antiquarian inquirers. 
Modestinus, the jurist, in his treatise 
on the law of manumission, states that 
a certain Roman gave freedom to his 
slaves at his death, on condition of 
their keeping a light burning in his 
sepulchre, giving their attendance on 
alternate months. “ Sacchus servus 
meus et Eutychia et Hiene ancille 
me omnes sub hac conditione liberi 
sunto ut monumento meo alternis men- 
sibus lucernam accendant, et solemnia 
mortis peragant.”—Modest. leg. 44, 
Mevia D. de manumiss. test. If these 
arrangements were not, however, de- 
signed for the purposes of visitation 
by the living, what shall we infer from 
the care so studiously taken for the 
admission of the vital atmosphere to 
the chamber of death? If it was not 
for lamps or religious ceremonies, was 
it in connexion with a belief in the 
future vitalisation and resurrection of 
the body? We will not be censured 
for indecision in suggesting these views 
by way of question on a subject where 
better scholars have to avoid commit- 
ting themselves by couching their ma- 
turest speculations in the same form:— 


** We are left to infer,” says Frede- 
rick Schlegel, ‘‘the ideas of the Egyp- 
tians on the metempsychosés from their 
singular treatment of the dead, and of 
the bodies of the deceased; from that 
sepulchral art (if I may use the expres- 
sion) which with them acquired a dig- 
nity and importance, and was carried 
to a pitch of refinement, such as we find 
among no other people ; from that care- 





ful and costly consecration of the corpse, 
which we still regard with wonder and 
astonishment in their mummies and 
other monuments. ‘That all these so- 
lemn preparations, and the religious 
rites which accompanied them, that the 
inscriptions on the tombs and mummies 
had all a religious meaning and object, 
and were intimately connected with the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
can admit of no doubt; though it is a 
matter-of greater difficulty to ascertain 
with precision the peculiar ideas they 
were meant to express. Did the Egyp- 
tians believe that the soul did not sepa- 
rate immediately from the body which 
it had ceased to animate, but only on 
the entire decay and putrefaction of the 
corpse, or did they wish, by their art of 
embalmment to preserve the body from 
decay, in order to deliver the soul from 
the dreaded transmigration.” 


The current of modern opinion 
seems, however, rather to favor the 
idea of a view to the immortality of 
the soul, and to its reunion with the 
body, than to its transmigration ; 
though the tenor of ancient authority, 
which Schlegel has followed, was the 
other way. The short substance of 
all that antiquity has told us on this 
head is summed up with scholar-like 
succinetness and accuracy by the wri- 
ter in the “ Universal History” :— 


‘The Egyptians are said to have 
been the first who asserted the immor- 
tality of the soul, which, according to 
their doctrine, when the body was cor- 
rupted, entered into some other animal, 
and passing by a kind of metempsycho- 
sis through different kinds of animals, 
belonging to air, earth, and water, re- 
turned again into a human body, after 
the revolution of 3,000 years (Herodo- 
tus). For this reason they endeavoured 
by art to' preserve the body as long 
as possible, that the soul might be 
obliged to continue with it, and not 
pass into another (Servius); and, as 
the dead bodies by the means they used 
were of long duration, they spared no 
labor nor cost in building their sepul- 
chres, which they termed their eternal 
mansions ; at the same time being little 
curious in the structure of their houses, 
calling them inns, where they staid but 
a short time, whereas they remained in 
the other for a long course of years 
(Augustine).” 


The cautious reader will, neverthe- 
less, recollect that Herodotus knew 
many things he did not care to tell, 
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and that if the metempsychosis had 
been an Egyptian doctrine, leading to 
such practices in Egypt, we might 
look to find mummied remains in Py- 
thagoras’s country of Magna Gracia, 
where nothing of that kind has ever 
been discovered ; for— 


‘* Peter Gower journeyedde for Kun- 
nynge yn Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn 
everyche lande, whereas the Venetians 
(Phenicians) had planted Magconrye, 
and wynnynge entrance yn at all Lodges 
of Maconnes, he lerned much, and re- 
turnnedde, and arrived yn Grecia Mag- 
na, waxinge and becommynge a migh- 
tye Wyseacre, and gratelyche renowned, 
and here he framed a grate Lodge at 
Groton.” 


After these hints, we may conclude 
what we have to say respecting the 
pyramids, with the summing up of 
modern speculation on their use by 
Colonel Vyse, from whose great mis- 
cellany of large and small matters it is 
satisfactory to be able to extract a 
passage of consecutive applicability :— 


“It appears that the pyramids were 
tombs ; that the inclined passages were 
for the purpose of assisting the convey- 
ance of the sarcophagi, and for the bet- 
ter arrangement of the solid blocks, 
with which part at least, if not the 
whole, of the long entrances were closed 
up; and also to increase the difficulty 
of disinterment and of violation. Hav- 
ing been closed with solid masonry 
they (the passages) could not have been 
used for astronomical purposes (allud- 
ing to anotion that the entrance galle- 
ries were designed as telescopic tubes 
for observing the pole star), nor yet for 
initiation or mysterious purposes, as 
some have fancifully supposed. It 
would indeed seem, from the great care 
and precaution taken to secure the pre- 
servation of the body at an expense so 
vast, and by means so indestructible, 
that in these early ages there was a 
settled conviction not only of an after- 
existence of lengthened duration, but 
also of the resurrection of the body. It 
is to be (further) observed that the dis- 
covery of the casing-stones at the base 
of the great pyramid, proves that these 
buildings hed autgiaalty one smooth and 
polished exterior, which appears like- 
wise to have actually existed in the time 
of Pliny. It is impossible, therefore, 
to imagine that these summits could 
have been easily attained or convenient- 
ly occupied for astronomical observa- 
tion; neither would their height, how- 
ever great, when (as) compared with 
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other buildings, have tended much to 
the advancement of scientific purposes.” 


It may reasonably be asked, seeing 
the great existing number of Egyptian 
inscriptions, and the extent to which 
the study of them has been cultivated, 
how it comes that matters of such 
great consequence in Egyptian an- 
tiquity as those we have been discuss- 
ing, have hitherto received so little 
elucidation. ‘The answer, we appre- 
hend, must compromise the preten- 
sions of many of our supposed transla- 
tions, which present little more than a 
series of encomiastic titles, without 
statement or allegation of any kind, 
and which, if they truly represent their 
originals, are but little creditable to 
the character of their authors for abi- 
lity in putting anything worth pre- 
servation on record. But their Greek 
inscriptions, which can be read with 
certainty, are just what might be ex- 
pected from a people skilled in arts 
and letters, and of a practical genius. 
Take, for example, the Greek inscrip- 
tion on one of the paws of the 
sphynx :— 


** The ever-living gods built thy form, 

Sparing [a guardian of] the ground producing 
corn ; 

Having raised thee in the midst of the level arable 
land— 

Having driven back the sand from the rocky 
island, 

A neighbour of the Pyramids they placed thee. 

Not the slayer of Cdipus, as at Thebes, 

But the goddess Lucina, a most pure attendant, 

Protecting the regretted good Osiris, the renowned 
governor of Egypt,” 


And compare it with any of the sup- 
posed translated hieroglyphs—with the 
inscription, for example, on the smaller 
tablet between the forelegs of the same 
monument, as Mr. Birch professes to 


render it by English equivalents— 
** Har, the sun, the ruler of the upper 
and the lower world, the victorious 
bull, the beloved of truth, the lord of 
the upper and of the lower worlds, 
the regulator of Egypt, the chastiser 
of nations, the hawk.” —It reminds one 
of * the moon, water, by night, sailing,” 
of some supposed Irish inscriptions, 
not much more unintelligible. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson is another 
testifier to Doric analogies in early 
Egyptian architecture ; but a distinct 
indication of the Ionic origins from 
the Asiatic side of the Levant, is but 
of recent suggestion ; and, indeed, for 
aught we know to the contrary, Mr. 
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Fergusson, in his peat volume, is 
the first who broaches that theory in 
adefinite form. He professes himself, 
however, except so far as the analogies 
already adverted to have influenced 
his opinions, mainly indebted to Messrs. 
Layard and Botta, for the evidences 
on which he has come to that conclu- 
sion, but which he is unable to commu- 


nicate, pending the preparation of 


their forthcoming illustrations of the 
ruins of Nineveh. It is not a very 
legitimate method of proof, but we 
shall be prepared to give Mr. Fer- 
gusson all the credit for sagacity he 
may deserve, when Layard’s ‘dr: awings 
shall have established his pr oposition:— 

**The upper part of the walls of all the 
apartments discovered by Mr. Layard,” 
he tells us, ‘is carved with painted ar- 
chitectural details of great beauty and 
elegance, and, when published, will show 
that it was from this country that the 
Greeks got the lonic form of their art, 
though it was from Egypt that they bor- 
rowed the Doric. I believe, however, 
that when they are published, it will be 
found that there is scarcely an idea or a 
detail in Grecian art that may not be 
traced to one of these sources. fe 
When the specimens on their way home 
are once accessible to the public [unfor- 
tunately, we believe, they have been 
greatly injured on their passage], 
and the complete drawings made by 
Mr. Flandin, of the Khorsabad monu- 
ment, and those of Mr. Layard, are 
pub ished, I feel convinced that they 
will throw a stronger and clearer light, 
not only on the ancient history of Greece 
and Italy but also on that of India, 
than any other discovery taat has yet 
been made; and even if we should not 
be able to decipher the inscriptions, the 
details of the art will suffice to point 
out the affiliation of almost all the pri- 
mitive nations of Asia and Europe.”— 
pp. 278, 279. 

These are large expectations to 
encourage, and, so far as Mr. Botta’'s 
illustrations of Nineveh have yet gone 
(and a large portion of that superb 
work, including the illustrations of the 
Khorsabad monument, has now reach- 
ed Dublin), we do not recognise the 
striking analogy between them and the 
remains of early Greek art which Mr. 
Fergusson insists on. In Botta’s il- 
lustrations we are admitted among the 
portals and courts of a class of edifices 
different alike from the Greek and the 
Egyptian type. The leo-griff and the 
oriental chimera, or winged bull with 
the human face, which here take the 


place of the sphynx, instead of present- 
ing the smooth and contemplative cha- 
racter of the recumbent Egyptian 
monster, confront us, erect, gradient, 
and full of grim, intense activity. 
Energy and tension are the charac- 
teristics of every figure, animal and 
human, in these Babylonish sculptures, 
whether they be winged lions or tau- 
rine chimeras, constituting, while they 
seem also to guard, the entrances of 
rock-cut portals, or figures of Jemshid 
strangling the lion of some ante- Nemean 
myth, or car-borne kings, * with bend- 
ed bow and quiver full of arrows,” 

scattering their enemies, or hunting 
the lion. They alike ditfer from the 
rounded stiffness of the Egyptian, and 
from the graceful and elegant freedom 
of the later Greek forms; but between 
them and the earlier forms of Greek 
art, there is a striking similarity of 
style and execution. The high- strung 
and grotesque stiffness of these Baby- 
lonish sculptures is found repeated 
with a complete identity of feeling, in 
the metopes of Selinus. We also see 
something of the same taste in the 
early British and Gaulish coins, though 
separated from the period we refer to 
by so wide an interval of time. We 
incline to concur in all that Mr. 
Fergusson says, in reference to those 
resemblances, though we could wish 
his own style of writing more worthy 
of the elegance of his subject :— 


“It is by no means clear whence the 
Greeks borrowed the rudiments of their 
art of sculpture; but I do not think it 
could have been from Egypt, for, in the 
oldest specimens of their art, I cannot 
trace a vestige of the formal, half-archi- 
tectural mode of sculpture which that 
people practised, nor of the flat, con- 
ventional, profile form, which is the 
only one they almost ever attempted for 
groups. On the contrary, the Archaic 
forms, both of sculpture and painting, 
with the Greeks, are characterised by 
exaggerated activity, and bold, mus- 
cular development, which seem to have 
been their mode of expressing power, 
instead of the size combined with re- 
pose, which was the Egyptian manner 
of expressing the same thing.—QOn the 
contrary, their early sculptures are 
extremely simil ar to those of Persepolis, 
or rather to those ree ently discovered 
on the banks of the Tigris, near ancient 
Nineveh, which, both in the degree of ar- 
tistic excellence and the mode of expres- 
sion, are singularly like the old forms of 
Greek sculpture. Perhaps both these are 
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the developments of some old Pelasgic 
originals, now lost, or of which only frag- 
ments or traditions remain.”—p. 410. 


The word “activity” is not happily 
chosen to express the action of force in 
these Babylonish figures; it is an 
activity of muscles and sinews on an 
osteology of repose. Though Jemshid 
strains the lion till the claws and eyes 
of the beast protrude, and his own 
face is forced by the effort into a 
terrible grin, yet the poise of his 
figure is not disturbed, nor does he, 
in his exertion, turn his face to the 
right or left; but from the mus- 
cles contracted on his brow into a 
dreadful frown, to the contractor- 
sinews of his tues, every fibre of his 
frame seems engaged in the action of 
squeezing. ‘The same may be said of 
the leo-griffs. Massiveness and sta- 
bility are in all their outlines ; tension, 
to the extent of rigidity, pervades their 
features in detail. Their fangs and 
talons are exposed; every limb ap- 
pears strung with sinewy energy; the 
very feathers stand in their wings, with 
a metallic erectness; yet they seem 
what they are, unmoved and immov- 
able guardians of the gates and propyla 
of which they constitute portion. For 
these winged monsters of the Baby- 
lonish buildings are not, like the 
sphynxes of the Memnonium, or the 
lions of the Pirgus, adjuncts or acces- 
sories to their edifices, but parts of the 
building, cut out into forms of life, and 
full of the ostentation of potential force 
swiftness, and destructiveness. You 
thus entered the court of the Baby- 
lonish god or king, not between two 
piers of masonry or pillars, but between 
two awful forms of power and might, 
ready, as far as sculpture on a gigantic 
scale could represent, to start into life 
and action. Was Daniel familiar with 
the aspect of graven beasts like these ? 
Did the “ Three Youths” return the 
gaze of these stony, relentless eyes, 
with their glances of holy defiance ? 
Possibly we shall know by the trans- 
lation of the cuneiform inscriptions 
which cover the adjacent walls, and 
which are certainly phonetic charac- 
ters, and almost certainly legible. In 
the meantime, we can but wish speed 
to the labours of Mr. Layard, and 
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acknowledge that, however discrepant 
the form and arrangement of parts 
and objects, in these Babylonish, and 
in the early Greek monuments, a simi- 
larity, too minute to be accidental, 
exists in the style and feeling of the 
sculptures with which both are adorn- 
ed, and that that similarity of style is 
traceable not only into Greece, but 
also into Sicily, Etruria, and perhaps 
Gaul. 

In connexion with this theory of 
Ionic and Etruscan associations, we 
might refer to the voluted capital of 
the column discovered in the painted 
tomb of Vulci, and of which Mr. 
Dennis has given a representation, in 
his * Cities and Cemeteries of Etru- 
ria.” It has been usual, however, to 
refer Etruscan monuments, exhibiting 
the elegant style of decoration for 
which this tomb is remarkable, to the 
later Roman epoch ; and to this opi- 
nion Mr. Dennis, following the con- 
clusions of Canina, regarding the 
capital in question, inclines. If this 
be so, the pillar of Paris and Helen 
tells a tale a thousand years too 
modern to be used in evidence on this 
issue. But Mr. Dennis’s opinion is 
not lightly to be controverted; and 
his book is a work of too much soli- 
dity and learning, as well as curiosity 
and elegance, to be made the subject 
of a subordinate notice. 

Expecting, therefore, such further 
lights on these aftinities of early Euro- 
pean and Oriental civilisation, as Mr. 
Layard may be able to give us from 
the decorated halls of Khorsabad,* or 
Mr. Fergusson from his promised 
survey of the monuments of Cabul 
and India, we may inquire whether 
our author has, so far, indicated any 
path to new or better modes of building 
or construction than we have hitherto 
been accustomed to. As he is un- 
doubtedly a very fearless and original 
thinker, and not in the least fastidious 
in his mode of declaring his opinions, 
we shall at least have abundant, though 
crude, material for discussion in any- 
thing he proposes. But his theory, so 
far, consists almost wholly in negation 
and displacement of authority. What 
sort of edifice he may design to erect 
on such a demolition of Greek and 
Roman examples, as he seems to think 


* Mr. Layard’s learned and beautiful yolumes have reached us as we go to press. 
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necessary towards the preparation of 
his foundations, it is not easy to fore- 
see, and he himself does not appear to 
know. But he has conceived the idea 
that England in the nineteenth century 
needs a new style of art, commensu- 
rate with her spiritual, temporal, and 
scientific advancement—that the old 
modes of learning are effete, both in 
letters and in building ; and that new 
methods of construction and decora- 
tion ought to accompany a substan- 
tially new and improved order of wor- 
ship. Against the Palladian school, 
which our forefathers regarded as pe- 
culiarly adapted to the wants of our 
social system, to our climate, and man- 
ners, and to the solid and rational cha- 
racter of our religion—removed as we 
have been accustomed, to consider it 
alike from gorgeousness and gloom on 
the one hand, and from unworthy bald- 
ness and sordid simplicity onthe other— 
Mr. Fergusson re volts with a vehe- 
mence of repugnancy quite fanatical. 
And although he is more tolerant of 
the Gothic, which he regards as a le- 
gitimate exposition of its own period, 
he tolerates it only in and for that 
period, which he regards—and we 
think justly—as for ever past in Eng- 
land, and incapable of revival. What 
substitute he may propose remains to 
be seen. Possibly he postpones his sug- 
gestion, till, having familiarised his 
readers with Assyrian, Hindoo, and 
Chinese forms, he will have to deal 
with eyes less likely to be startled by 
novelties which at present they might 
regard as somewhat uncouth. We can 
imagine how the parasol roofs and 
tent-like outlines of Chinese architec- 
ture might lead, by an easy enough 
transition, considering the advance- 
ment of our English engineers in 
their art of suspensory constructions, 
to a style in which roofs of illimitable 
extent, and of any form the fancy of 
the builder might desire, would be 
hung from inverted cables between 
piers of masonry, like Menai, ex- 
panded laterally till the under surface 
of the flooring should become the ceil- 
ing of an apartment of an acre in ex- 
tent, or Menai crossed by Hammer- 
smith, spreading their diagonals over 
an apartment of tenacres. We could 
imagine all the most recent aids of 
science employed in heating, lighting, 
and ventilating such a hall, and that 
when all was done it might express 
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very effectively the triumphs of mo- 
dern physics ; but we are at liberty to 
Say of our own creation, that we ap- 
prehend it would be, in point of ap- 
saa eminently ugly, and in point 
of durability by no means equal to an 
arched, or even timber-roofed stone 
building. Yet between a construction 
suspended in some such way, and one 
supported in something of the usual 
manner, by walls or pillars, we see no 
prospect of Mr. Fergusson discovering 
any alternative method, and will own 
that we would be satisfied to take So- 
merset House in lieu of all that he is 
likely to suggest of novelty in civil ar- 
chite scture, or St. Martin's in the 
Fields, in full discharge of his obliga- 
tion to produce us something unex- 
ampled in church building. 

On this latter subject, however, Mr. 
Fergusson suggests an experiment 
which we could very well wish to see 
put in trial:— 


‘* Suppose (he says) some English 
church-building society were to deter- 
mine to erect a modern English church, 
which should not be either Grecian or 
Gothie, or, indeed, of any other style, 
but simply the best possible edifice for 
the performance of the Anglo-Protest- 
ant form of worship, it would be no 
easy matter to procure in England a de- 
sign for such an edifice ; but a good pre- 
mium would produce several attempts. 
Suppose the best chosen, and carried 
into effect, no sooner is it built, than it 
is easy to see its defects. But let the 
company, having carefully noted and 
employ the 
same architect, or another, to build a 
second church, in which they will be 
avoided as far as the case admits of, few 
can doubt that the second church would 
be an improvement on the first. A third 
might remedy many defects that. still 
might be detected in the second ; but if 
this mode of elimination of defects were 
steadily pursued through a series of say 
ten successive churches, without swery- 
ing to the right or to the left, but stea- 
dily striving to produce the best possi- 
ble church, the tenth would certainly 
be a very perfect building,” 


That is to say, perfect of the kind, 
and in the particular taste of the first- 
selected model. 3ut till some one 
were selected which might be subse- 
quently refined on, the process of im- 
provement would still remain to be 
begun; and in fixing on that first 
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model consists the difficulty. We be- 
lieve all that judgment and sagacity 
ean suggest on the general form and 
arrangement of a modern Protestant 
church may be found in the letter 
written by that renowned mason, Sir 
Christopher W ren, on his appoint- 
ment to the commission for building 
fifty new parish churches for London 
and Westminster, under the statute 
of Queen Anne, a.p. 1707. If we 
could have any hope that words of 
wisdom and knowledge would pene- 
trate the dull ears of those who, un- 
happily for the cultivation of the li- 
beral arts in this country, now direct 
the construction and repair of our 
churches of the Irish establishment, 
we would extract entire the lesson set 
before them by Wren. But the arro- 
gance of stupidity despises admonition, 
and we shall satisfy ourselves with 
such portions of the Grand Master’s in- 
structions as we would wish, in con- 
nexion with Mr. Fergusson’s proposal, 
to bring before those church-building 
societies of England who have begun 
to perceive the inconsistency and mis- 
chief of mediaval restorations. After 
speaking of sites and materials, and 
declaring—what is little known, but 
very well deserving of the attention of 
builders—that the clay of London can 
still be made into bricks, as good as 
those made there in ancient times by 
the Romans, and more durable than 
any stone produced in our islands— 
recommending Portland stone for 
quoins and ornamental work exter- 
nally; and cautioning the builder to 
use oak in the roof, because it will best 
bear the negligence of churchwardens, 
‘‘ who usually whitewash the church, 
and set up their names, but ne zlec t to 
preserve the roof over their honda,’ * he 
goes on to say :— 


‘* If the churches could hold each two 
thousand, it would still be short of the 
necessary supply. The churches, there- 
fore, should be large; but still, in our 
reformed religion, it should seem vain 
to make a parish church larger than 
that all who are present can both hear 
and see. The Romanists, indeed, may 
build larger churches: it is 
they hear. the murmur of the mass, and 
see the elevation of the host; but ours 
are to be fitted for auditorie ss. I can 
hardly think it practicable to make a 
single room so capacious, with pews and 
galleries, as to hold above two thousand 
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persons, and all to hear the service; 
and both to hear distinctly and see the 
preacher. I endeavoured (he says) to 
effect this in building the parish church 
of St. James’s, Westminster, which, I 
presume, is the most capacious, with 
these qualifications, that hath yet been 
built. In this church I mention, though 
very broad, and the middle nave arched 
up, yet, as there are no walls of a se- 
cond order, nor lanterns, nor buttresses, 
but the whole roof rests upon the pil- 
lars, as do also the galleries, I think it 
may be found beautiful and convenient, 
and as such the cheapest of any form I 
could invent. Concerning the placing 
of the pulpit, I shall observe—a mode- 
rate voice may be heard fifty feet before 
the preacher, thirty feet on each side, 
and twenty behind “the pulpit ; and not 
this (here we pray the attention of the 
clergyman as well as the architect) un- 
less the pronunciation be distinct and 
equal, without losing the voice at the 
last word of the sentence, which is com- 
monly emphatical, and, if obscured, 
spoils the whole sense. A Frenchman is 
heard further than an English preacher, 
beeause he raises his voice, and not 
sinks his last words. I mention this as 
an insufferable fault in the pronuncia- 
tion of some of our otherwise excellent 
preachers, which schoolmasters might 
correct in the young, as a vicious pro- 
nunciation, and not as the Roman ora- 
tors spoke; for the principal verb in 
Latin is usually the last word; and if that 
be lost, what becomes of the sentence ? 
By what I have said, it may be thought 
reasonable that the new churches should 
be, at least, sixty feet broad, and ninety 
feet long, besides a chancel at one end, 
and the be Ifry and portico at the other. 
And we are not to observe too nicely 
east or west in the position, unless it 
falls out purposely ; and such parts as 
happen to lie most open in view should 
be adorned with porticos, both for 
beauty and convenience, which, toge- 
ther with handsome spires or lanthorns, 
rising above the neighbouring houses, 
may be of sufticient ornament to the 
town, without a great expense for en- 
riching the outward walls.” 


If we could select one passage more 
full of ,gall and wormwood for our 
author than another, it probably would 
be this commendation of the revived 
Augustan style for our English church- 
es; for much as his indignation is ex- 
cited against the Roman model, it 
burns with tenfold vehemence against 
the British copy. England, in his judg- 
ment, ought to be original, as she is 
great, in all things—ought to banish 
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Latin and Greek literature from her 
universities ; and, as she has thrown 
off the thraldom of papal Rome, in 
her ritual of public worship, ought to 
reject the examples of pagan Rome in 
the construction of her temples. Old 
London Bridge, he argues, was as 
perfect a structure of its kind, and an- 
swered all the purposes for which it 
was intended, as completely as West- 
minster Abbey. We have had the 
courage to pull down the one, and re- 
place it by a better; why not then 
pull down but we will not partici- 
pate in the sacrilege which the argu- 
ment suggests. For it is sacrilege, 
and, in addition, folly, to speak of lay- 
ing hands on monuments still beautiful, 
and still worthy of the magnificence 
and piety of their founders (however 
unsuited for the new erections of an 
age possessed with different ideas, and 
accustomed, hitherto, to express these 
ideas in other forms of construction), 
for the purpose, merely, of making 
room for something, we know not 
what, of our own devising. It is as if 
we should say, let us have a new reli- 
gion; and as preparatory to devising 
what our new faith is to be, let us 
abrogate the old: let us have a new 
social system; and as preparatory to 
settling our future constitution, let us 
divorce our wives, and abjure our pro- 
perties. ‘ It may be asked,” says Mr. 
Fergusson—and so, indeed, it reason- 
ably may—“if I propose to throw 
over all precedent, and to abandon at 
once all Grecian pillars and Gothic 
pinnacles, and all the classical and me- 
dizeval externals, which now make up 
the stock in trade of an architect, what 
would I propose to establish in their 
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place ? The answer is a simple, though 
scarcely a satisfactory one, as it is 
merely—I do not know. But if any 
one reflects a moment, he will see that 
it is impossible I or any one else could 
know, without, at least, the gift of 
prophecy; for the very essence of 
progress is its procession towards 
something which we do not now see, 
and the essence of invention is, finding 
out what we do not know, and what 
could not be known before.” And 
the essence of vanity, it may not un- 
justly be added, is to deem one’s-self 
wiser than all who have gone before ; 
to claim the privileges of prophecy 
without having had either dream or 
vision ; and to pretend to the capacity 
for invention without knowing what it 
is we seek. 

That a vanity so offensive should 
deform the writings of an able and 
original-minded man, is matter of re- 
gret rather than of surprise, consider- 
ing how and where the rudiments of 
that intellectual cultivation, the extent 
of which he so much over-estimates, 
were acquired by our author. An edu- 
cation at one of the universities, whose 
learning he so arrogantly contemns, 
would have taught Mr. Fergusson how 
much the suggestions of genius are 
aided by, at least, the ostensible ac- 
companiment of modesty. But no 
defects, however glaring, in point of 
taste or style, ought to diminish the 
merit of these substantially new views, 
which, in the midst of much that is 
eccentric, and a good deal that is mere 
folly, will reward the reader honestly 
desirous of instruction, who takes up 
this remarkable volume of a remark- 
able man. 
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THE CROSS ON THE SNOW MOUNTAINS. 


A SCANDINAVIAN TALE. 


CHAPTER I, 


A sHiP, a rude, pine-built vessel, lay 
tossing, and heaving, and tempest- 
driven, on a southern sea. Brave, 
wild-looking Norsemen were on her 
deck, breasting the storm, and con- 
trolling the ship with a desperate 
strength and almost ferocious energy, 
which, in those early days, stood in 
the place of skill. For it was in the 
time of Europe’s stormy, unfettered 
youth, when civilisation was just 
dawning in those of its climes which 
were nearest the sun. But the ship 
came from the North, the wild and 
savage North; her pine timbers had 
once rocked to the tempests in a 
Scandinavian forest, and afterwards, 
winter by winter, had struggled with 
the ice-bound waters of Scandinavian 
seas. It was the ship of a Viking. 


The vessel seemed struggling be- 


tween the sea and sky. The leaden, 
low clouds almost rested on her top- 
most masts, as if to press her down 
into the boiling deep; the storm- 
spirits howled above her—the waves 
answered the roar from beneath. And 
in the ship there was one faint, wailing 
cry, which made that wild chorus the 
birth-hymn of a human soul. 

The mother, the young mother of 
an hour, lay unconscious of all the 
turmoil around her. With the Angel 
of Birth came the Angel of Death; 
already the shadow of his wings was 
upon her. The Viking sat at her feet, 
still, stern, immovable. Perhaps he 
now felt how it was that the fair 
southern flower, stolen and forcibly 
planted on a cold, northern rock, had 
withered so soon. He sat with his 
grey head resting on his rough, 
wrinkled hands, his cold, blue eyes, 
beneath their shaggy. brows, looking 
with an iron-bound, tearless, terrible 
grief, upon the death-white face of his 
young spouse, 

The nurse laid the babe on a silken 
cushion at his feet. 

‘Let my lord look upon his son, 
his heir. This is a joyful day for the 


noble Jarl Hialmar. Praise be to 
Odin ; ah, it is a blessed day !” 

The Viking’s eye turned to the 
child, and then back again to the 
mother, and a slight quivering agitated 
the stern lips. 

«* A blessed day, Ulva, sayest thou, 
and she ¥ 

A gesture and a glance, half of 
scorn and half of hatred, showed how 
the Norsewoman felt towards the 
desolate southern maid who had be- 
come the Viking’s bride. Ulva ex- 
pressed, in the metaphorical poetry of 
her country, what she dared not say in 
plain language. 

«* There was a poor, frail, southern 
flower, and under the shadow of its 
leaves sprang up a seedling pine. 
What mattered it that the flower 
withered, when the noble pine grew ? 
Was it not glory enough to have 
sheltered the young seed, and then 
died? What was the weak southern 
plant compared to the stately tree— 
the glory of the North? Let it 
perish. Why should my lord mourn?” 

At this moment a low wail burst 
from the new-born babe. The sound 
seemed to pierce like an arrow of 
light through the mist of death-slum- 
ber that was fast shrouding the young 
mother. Her marble fingers fluttered, 
her eyes opened, and turned with an 
imploring gaze towards the nurse, 
who had taken in her arms the moan- 
ing child. 

‘‘ She asks for the babe—give it,” 
muttered the father. 

But the hard, rigid features of 
Ulva showed no pity. 

‘I guard my lords child,” she 
said; “his young life must not be 
perilled by the touch of death.” 

The mother’s eyes wandered to- 
wards her husband with a mute, 
agonised entreaty, that went to his 
heart. 

«Give me the child,” his strong 
voice thundered, unmindful of the 
terror which conyulsed every limb of 
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that frail, perishing form. He laid 
the babe on her breast, already cold, 
and guided the feeble, dying hands, 
until they wrapped it round in a close 
embrace. 

* Now, Clotilde, what wouldst 
thou ?—speak !” he said, and his voice 
grew strangely gentle. 

Then the strength of a mother’s 
heart conquered even death for a time. 
The Jarl’s wife looked in her lord's 
face, and spoke faintly. 

* Ulva said trul ly—I die. It was 
not for me to see again my sunny land. 
But my lord was kind to bear me 
thither once more, though it is too late. 
1 had rather sleep under the soft bil- 


lows that wash against the shores of 


my own land, than beneath the north- 
ern snows; they have frozen my 
heart. Not even thou canst warm it, 
my babe, my little babe !” 

The V iking listened without reply. 
His face was turned away, but his 
strong, muscular hands were clenched, 
until the blue veins rose up like knots. 
At that moment he saw before him, in 
fancy, a young captive maiden, who 
knelt at his feet, and clasped his robe, 
praying that he would send her back 
to her own southern home. Then he be- 
held a pale woman, the wife of a noble 
Jarl, with the distinctive chain on her 
neck, a golden-fettered slave. And 
both wore the same face, though 
hardly so white and calm, as the one 
that drooped over the young babe, 
with the mournful lament—“ They 
have frozen my heart; they have 
frozen my heart !” 

And Hialmar felt that he had be- 
stowed the Jarl’s coronet and the 
nuptial ring with a hand little less 
guilty than if it had been a mur- 
derer’s. 

*¢ Clotilde,” whispered he, * thou 
and I shall never meet more, in life or 
after. Thou goest to the Christian 
heaven—lI shall drink mead in the Val- 
halla of my fathers, Before we part, 
forgive me if I did thee wrong, and 

say if there is any toke n by which I 
may prove that | repe nt.’ 

The dying mother’s eyes wandered 
from her child to its father, and there 
was in them less of fear and more of 
love than he had ever seen. 

** Hialmar,”’ she murmured, “ I for- 
give—forgive me, too. Perhaps I 
might have striven more to love thee ; 
but the dove could not live in the sea- 
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eagle’s nest. It is best to die. I have 
only one prayer—Take my babe with 
thee to my own land; let him stay 
there his frail childhood, and be- 
troth him there to some bride who will 
make his nature gentle, that he may 
not regard, with the pride and scorn 
of his northern blood, the mother to 
whom his birth was death.” 

“I promise,” said the Viking; and 
he lifted his giant sword to swear by. 

** Not that ; not that!” cried the 
young mother, as, with a desperate 
energy, she half rose from her bed. 
“I see blood upon it—my father’s, 
my brethren’s. O, God! not that.” 

A supe rstitious fear seemed to strike 
like ice through the Jarl’s iron os 
He laid down the sword, and took i 
his giant palm the tiny hand of the 
babe. 

* This child shall be a token between 
us,” he said, hoarsely. ‘I swear by 
thy son and mine to do all thou 
askest. Clotilde, die in peace.” 

But the blessing was wafted after 
an already parted soul. 

Ulva started up from the corner 
where she had crouched, and took the 
child. As she did so, she felt on its 
neck a little silver cross, which the 
expiring mother had secretly contrived 
to place there—the only baptism Clo- 
tilde could give her babe. Ulva 
snatched it away, and trampled on it. 

** He is all Norse now, true son of 
the Vikingir. Great Odin! dry up 
in his young veins every drop of the 
accursed stranger's blood, and make 
him wholly the child of Hialmar !” 

. * . * * 

Another birth-scene. It was among 
the vine-covered plains of France, 
where, at the foot of a feudal castle, 
the limpid Garonne flowed. All was 
mirth, and sunshine, and song, within 
and without. Of Charlemagne’s 
knights, there was none braver than 
Sir Loys of Aveyran. And he was 
rich, too; his vineyards lay far and 
wide, outspread to the glowing sun of 
southern I’rance—so that the minstrels 
who came to celebrate the approach- 
ing birth, had good reason to hail the 
heir of Sir Loys of a. An 
heir it must be, all felt certain, for the 
knight had already a goodly train of 
four daughters, and orisons innumer- 
able had been put up to the Virgin 
and all the saints, that the next might 
be a son. 
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It must be a son—for the old nurse 
of Sir Loys, a strange woman, who, 
almost dead to this world, was said to 
peer dimly into the world beyond, 
had seen a vision of a young, armed 
warrior, climbing snow- ‘covered hills, 
leading by the hand a fair, spirit-like 
maiden, while the twain between them 
bore a golden cross, the device of Sir 
Loys; and the mother-expectant had 
dreamed of a beautiful boy’s face, with 
clustering amber hair, and beside it 
appeared another less fair, but more 
feminine—until at last both faded, and 
fading, seemed to blend into one. 
Thereupon the nurse interpreted the 
two visions as signifying that at the 
same time would be bor n, in some dis- 
tant land, a future bride for the heir. 

At last, just after sunset, a light 
arose in the turret window—a signal 
to the assembled watchers that one 
more being was added to earth. The 
child was born. 

Oh, strange and solemn birth-hour, 
when God breathes into flesh a new 
spark of his divinity, and makes unto 
himself another human soul! A soul, 
it may be, so great, so pure, so glo- 
rious, that the whole world acknow- 
ledges it to come from God; or, even 
now confessing, is swayed by it as by 
a portion of the divine essence. Oh, 
mysterious instant of a new creation— 
a creation greater than that of a mate- 
rial worl . 

The shouts rose up from the val- 
leys, the joy-fires blazed on the hills, 
when the light in the turret was sud- 
denly seen to disappear. It had been 
dashed down by the hand of Sir Loys, 
in rage that heaven had only granted 
him a daughter. Poor unwelcome 
little wailer! whose birth brought no 
glad pride to the father’s eye, no smile 
even to the mother’s pale lips. The 
attendants hardly dared to glance at 
the helpless innocent, who lay un- 
cared-for and unregar ded. All trem- 
bled at the stormy passions of the 
knight, and stealing away, left the babe 
alone. Then Ulrika, the old German 
nurse, came and stood before her fos- 
ter-son, with his little daughter in 
her arms. 

“Sir Loys,” she said, “ God has 
sent thee one more jewel to keep, give 
unto it the token of joyful acceptance, 
the father’s kiss.” 

But Sir Loys turned away in bitter 
wrath. 
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«It is no treasure; it is a burthen 
—a curse! Woman, what were all 
thy dreams worth? Whereis the noble 
boy which thou and the Lady of Avey- 
ran saw? Fools that ye were! And 
I, too, to believe in such dreaming.” 

There came a wondrous dignity to 
the German woman’s small, spare, 
uge-bent form, and a wild enthusiasm 
kindled in her still lustrous eyes. 

“Shamed be the lips of the Knight 
of Aveyran, when such words come 
from them. The dreams which Hea- 
ven sends, Heaven will fulfil. Dare 
not thou to cast contempt on mine 
age, and on this young bud, fresh from 
the hands of f angels, which heaven can 
cause to open into a goodly flower. 
Doubt not, Sir Loys, the dream will 
yet come true.’ 

The knight laughed derisively, and 
was about to leave the apartment ; 
but Ulrika stood in his way. With 
one arm she held the little one close 
to her breast—the other she raised with 
imperious gesture, that formed a 
strange contrast to her shrunken, 
diminutive figure. The knight, strong 
and stalwart as he was, might have 
crushed her like a worm on his path- 
way, and yet he seemed to quail before 
the indomitable and almost superna- 
tural resolve that shone in her eyes. 

** Ulrika, I have spoken—take away 
the child, and let me go,” he said; and 
his tones sounded more like entreaty 
than command. 

But the woman still confronted him 
with her wild, imperious eyes, beneath 
which his own sank in confusion. She— 
that frail creature, who seemed to need 
but a breath from death’s icy lips to 
plunge her into the already open 
tomb—she ruled him as mind rules 
matter, as the soul commands the 
body. Loys of Aveyran, the bravest 
of C harlemagne’s knights, was like a 
child before her. 

*«* What wouldst thou, Ulrika?” he 
said, at last. 

She pointed to the babe, and, obey- 
ing her imperative gesture, the father 
stooped down, and signed its forehead 
with the sign of the cross, At the touch 
of the mailed fingers, the little one 
lifted up its voice in a half-subdued ery. 

“Ave Mary!” said the knight, in 
disgust ; it is a puny, wailing imp. 

If Heaven has, indeed, sent it, Heaven 
may take it back again—for there are 
daughters enough in the house of 
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Aveyran. This one shall be a nun— 
‘tis fit for nothing else.” 

«* Shame on thee, sacrilegious man,” 
cried Ulrika, indignantly. 

But the knight left her more swiftly 
than ever he had fled from a foe. 
The aged nurse threw herself on her 
knees before a rude image of the Vir- 
gin, at whose feet she laid the child— 

“Oh! holy Mother,” she prayed, 
* let not the dreams and visions of the 
night be unfulfilled. I believe them— 
I only of all this house. For my faith’s 
sake, give to this innocent that glorious 
destiny which, with prophetic eye, I 
saw. The world casteth her out— 
take her, O Mother, into thy sacred 
arms, and make her pure, and meek, 
and holy, like thyself. Igo the way 
of all the earth ; but thou, O Blessed 
One, into thy arms I give this maid.” 

When Ulrika rose up, she saw that 
her petition had not been offered in 
solitude. Another person had entered 
the turret chamber. It was a young 
man—the counterpart of herself in the 
small, spare form, yellow face, and 
wild, dark eyes. He wore a dress 
half lay, half clerical, and his whole 
appearance was that of one immersed 
in deep studies, and almost oblivious 
of the ordinary affairs of life. 

* Mother, is that the child?” he 
said, abruptly. 

** Well, son, and hast thou also come 
to cast shame on this poor unwelcome 
one, like the man who has just gone 
from hence?—I blush to say, thy 
foster-brother and thy lord,” was the 
stern answer of Ulrika. 

The student knelt on one knee, and 
took gently the baby-hand that peeped 
out of the purple mantle prepared for 
the heir. He examined it long and 
eagerly— 

* One may see the flower’s form in 
the bud, and I might, perhaps, trace 
the lines even now,” he said. “ Ah! 
there it is—even as I read in the stars 
—a noble nature—a life destined for 
some great end. Yet these crosses— 
oh! fate, strange and solemn, but not 
sad. And some aspects of her birth 
are the same as in mine own. It is 
marvellous !” 

Ulrika drew away the child, and 
sighed. 

* Ah! my son—my noble Ansgarius 
—wilt thou still go on with thy un- 
earthly lore. Itis not meet for one 
to whom holy church has long opened 











her bosom; and said, come, my 
child—my only one—I would fain see 
thee less learned, and more pious, 
What art thou now muttering over 
this babe—some of thy secrets about 
the stars? All—all are vanity !” 

Mother,” said Ansgarius, sternly, 
“thou believest in thy dreams and re- 
velations from heaven—I in myscience. 
Let neither judge the other harshly, 
for the world outside thus judges 
both.” 

And he went on with his earnest 
examination of the child’s palm, occa- 
sionally moving to the turret window 
to look out on the sky, now all glitter- 
ing with stars, and then again consult- 
ing the tablets that he always carried 
in his girdle. 

Ulrika watched him with a steady 
and mournful gaze, which softened 
into the light of mother-love her dark, 
gleaming, almost fierce eyes. She sat, 
or rather crouched, at the foot of the 
Virgin’s niche, with the babe asleep on 
her knees. Her lean, yellow fingers 
ran over the beads of her rosary, and 
her lips moved silently. 

‘“‘ Mother,” said Ansgarius, suddenly, 
“ what art thou doing there !” 

«Praying for thee, my son,” she 
answered—* praying that these de- 
vices lead thee not astray, and that 
thou mayest find at last the true wis- 
dom.” 

«T want it not—I believe but what 
I know, and have proved. It was thy 
will which clad me in this priest’s gar- 
ment. I opposed it not, but I will 
seek God in my own way. I will 
climb to His heaven by the might of 
knowledge—that alone will make me 
like unto Him.” 

Ulrika turned away from her son. 

** And it was to thisman—this proud, 
self-glorifier—that I would fain have 
confided the pure young soul this 
night sent upon the earth! No—son 
of my bosom—my life's care—may the 
Merciful One be long-suffering with 
thee until the change in thy spirit 
come, And this worse than orphan 
babe, O Mother of consolation, I lay 
at thy feet, with the last orison of a 
life spent in prayers. For this new 
human soul, accept the offering of that 
which now comes to thee.” 

Ulrika’s latter words were faint and 
indistinct, and her head leaned heavily 
against the feet of the image. Her 
son, absorbed in his pursuits, neither 
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saw nor heard. Suddenly she arose, 
stood upright, and cried with a loud, 
clear, joyful voice— 

“It will come, that glory—I see it 
now—the golden cross she bears upon 
the hills of snow. There are foot- 
steps before her—they are thine, son 
of my hopes—child of my long-en- 
during faith! Ansgarius—my Ansga- 
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rius—thou art the blessed—the chosen 
one !” 

Her voice failed suddenly, and she 
sank, on bended knees, at the feet of 
the Virgin. Ansgarius, startled, al- 
most terrified, lifted up his head, so 
that the lamplight illumined her face. 
} son looked on his dead mo- 
ther. 


CHAPTER II, 


Let us pass over a few years, before 
we stand once more in the grey towers 
of Aveyran. 

It was a feast, for Sir Loys was 
entertaining a strange guest—an old 
man, who came unattended and unac- 
companied, save by a child and its 
nurse. He had claimed, rather than 
implored hospitality; and though he 
came in such humble guise, there was 
a nobility in his bearing which im- 
pressed the knight with perfect faith 
in his truth, when the wanderer de- 
clared his rank to be equal with that 
of Sir Loys himself. 

«© Who I am and what I seek, I will 
reveal ere I depart,” abruptly said the 
wanderer; and with the chivalrous 
courtesy of old the host sought to 
know no more, but bade him welcome 
to Aveyran. 

The old man sat at the board, stern 
and grave, and immovable as a statue; 
but his little son ran hither and thi- 
ther, and played with the knight’s wife 
and her maidens, who praised his fair 
silken hair, his childish beauty, and his 
fearless confidence. But wherever he 
moved, there followed him continually 
the cold, piercing eyes of the nurse—a 
tall woman, whose dress was foreign, 
and who never uttered a word, save 
in a tongue which sounded strange and 
harsh in the musical ears of the Pro- 
vencals. 

The feast over, the guest arose, and 
addressed the knight of Aveyran— 

«Sir Loys, for the welcome and 
good cheer thou hast given, receive the 
thanks of Hialmar Jarl, chief of all the 
Vikings of the north.” 

At this name, once the terror of half 
of Europe, the knight made a ges- 
ture of surprise, and a thrill of appre- 
hension ran through the hall. Hial- 
mar saw it, and a proud smile bent his 
lips. 


** Children of the south, ye need not 
fear, though the sea-eagle is in your 
very nest; he is old and grey—his 
talons are weak now,” said the Jarl, 
adopting the metaphorical name which 
had been given him in former times, 
and which was his boast still. 

“‘Hialmar is welcome—we fear no 
enemy in a guest and stranger,” an- 
swered Sir Loys. ‘ Let the noble 
Jarl say on.” 

The Viking continued— 

‘| have vowed to take for my son 
a southern bride. Throughout Eu- 
rope, I have found no nest in which 
the young eagle could mate. Sir Loysof 
Aveyran, thou art noble and courteous 
—thou hast many fair daughters— 
give me one, that I may betroth her 
unto my son.” 

At this sudden proposition, Sir Loys 
looked aghast, and the Lady of Avey- 
ran uttered a suppressed shriek; 
for the Vikings were universally re- 
garded with terror, as barbarous hea- 
thens ; and many were the legends of 
young maidens carried off by them 
with a short and rough wooing. 

Hialmar glanced at the terror- 
stricken faces around, and his own 
grew dark with anger. 

*‘Is there here any craven son of 
France who dares despise a union with 
the mighty line of Hialmar ?” he cried, 
threateningly. ‘ But the ship of the 
Viking rides on the near seas, and the 
sea-eagle will make his talons strong, 
and his pinions broad, yet.” 

Sir Loys half-drew his sword, and 
then replaced it. He was too true a 
knight to show discourtesy to an aged 
and unarmed guest. 

*‘Hialmar,” he answered, calmly, 
“thy words are somewhat free, but 
mine shall remember thy grey hairs. 
Thou seest my four daughters; but I 
cannot give one as thy son’s bride, 
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seeing they are already betrothed in 
the fashion of our countr y; and a good 
knight’s pledge is never broken.’ ; 

** And are there no more of the line 
of Aveyran?” inquired Hialmar. 

Sir Loys was about to reply, when, 
from a side-table that had been spread 
with meagre, lenten fare, contrasting 
with the plenty-laden board, there 
rose up a manin a monk’s dress. From 
under the close cowl two piercing eyes 
confronted the Lord of Aveyran. 
They seemed to force truth from his 
lips against his will. 

« IT have one child more,” he said, 
**a poor worthless plant, but she will 
be made anun. Why dost thou gaze 
at me so strangely, Father Ansga- 
rius?” added the knight, uneasily 
** Ulrika—heaven rest her soul!”—and 
he crossed himself almost fearfully,— 
“thy mother Ulrika seems to look at 
me from thine eyes.” 

s¢ Even so,” said the monk, in a low 
tone. Then, Loys of Aveyran, hear 
her voice from my lips. I see in the 
words of this strange guest the working 
of heaven’s will. Do thou dispute it 
not. Send for the child Hermolin.” 

The knight’s loud laugh rang out as 
scornfully as years before in the little 
turret-chamber. 

* What!” said he, though he took 
courteous care the words should not 
reach Hialmar’s ears, ‘am I to be 
swayed hither and thither by old wo- 
men’s dreams and priestly prophecies ? 
I thought it was by thy consent, good 
father, that she was to become a nun, 
and now thou sayest she shall wed 
this young whelp of a northern bear.” 

Ansgarius replied not to this con- 
temptuous speech, but his commanding 
eyes met the knight’s; and once again 
the bold Sir Loys grew humble ; as if 
the dead Ulrika’s soul had passe d into 
that of her son, so as to sway her fos- 
ter-child still. 

“It isa strange thing for a servant 
of Holy Church to strive to break a 
vow, especially which devotes a child 
to the Virgin. I dare not do so great 
a sin!” faintly argued the Lord of 
Aveyran. 

But it seemed as though the cloudy, 
false subterfuge with which the knight 
had veiled his meaning fell off, pierced 
through and through by the lightning 
of those truth-penetrs ating eyes. Sir 
Loys reddened to the very brow, with 
confusion as much as with anger. 


« Tsabelle,” he muttered, ‘ desire 
one of thy maidens to bring hither our 
youngest child.’ 

The silent, meek lady of Aveyran 
had never a word of opposition to any 
of her Jord’s behests. She only lifted 
up her placid eyes in astonishment at 
this unusual command, and then obeyed 
it. 

Hermolin was brought, trembling, 
weeping, too terrified even to str ugele. 
Oh, sad and darkened image of chil 1. 
hood, when a gleam of unwonted kind- 
ness and love seemed to strike almost 
with fear the poor desolate little heart, 
accustomed only to a gloomy life of 
coldness and neglect. For the dis- 
like, almost hatred, that fell like a sha- 
dow on her unwelcome birth, had ga- 
thered deeper and darker over the 
lonely child. No father’s smile, no 
mother’s caresses, were her portion. 
Shut out from the sunshine of love, 
the young plant grew up frail, wan, 
feeble, without beauty or brightness. 
No one ever heard from Hermolin’s 
lips the glad laughter of infancy: 
among her sisters, she seemed like a 
shadow in the midst of their bright- 
ness. As she stood in the doorway, 
cowering under the robe of her con- 
ductor, her thin hands hiding her pale 
face, so unlike a child’s in its sharp 
outline, and her large restless eyes 
glancing in terror on all before her, 
the Norsewoman’s freezing gaze was 
the first turned towards her. 

“ By Odin! and it is such poor, 
worthless gifts as this that the Chris- 
tians offer to their gods!” she muttered, 
in her own language. 

‘What art thou saying, Ulva?” 
sharply asked the Viking. 

‘¢ Nothing, my lord,” "she answered, 
submissively, “but that the young 
Olof has at last found himself a bride. 
Look there.’ 

The noble boy, whose fearless, frank, 
and generous spirit even now shone 
out, had darted forward, and now, with 
his arms clasped round Hermolin’s 
neck, was soothing her fears, and try- 
ing to encourage her with childish 
caresses. The little girl understood 
not a word of his strange Norse 
tongue, but the tones were gentle and 
loving. She looked up at the sweet 
young face that bent over her, half- 
wondering at something which seemed 
new to her in the blue eyes and bright 
golden hair. Twining her fingers in 
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one of Olof’s abundant locks, she 
compared it with one of her own long 
dark curls, laughed a low musical 
laugh, and finally, reassured, put up 
her little mouth to kiss him, in perfect 
confidence. Olof, proud of his suc- 
cess, led the little maiden through the 
room, amidst many a covert smile and 
jest. 

But when the two children came 
near Sir Loys, Hermolin shrank back, 
and clung, weeping, to Olof’s breast. 
There was no love in the father’s 
heart, but there was much of pride 
and bitterness. The child’s uncon- 
scious terror proclaimed aloud all the 
secrets of her cheerless life: it an- 
gered him beyond endurance. He 
clenched his gauntleted hands, and 
though hestrove to make his tone calm, 
as became a right courteous knight, 
yet there was in it somewhat of 
wrathful sarcasm, as he addressed his 
guest. 

“Jarl Hialmar, there stands my 
youngest child—though her looks 
would seem to belie the noble blood 
she owns. Heaven may take her, or 
thou—] care little which, so as I am 
no more burthened with a jewel I co- 
vet not.” 

The Norseman eyed with curiosity 
and doubt the frail, trembling child, 
who stood still enshielded by Olof’s 
arms. It might be that the magic of 
that boyish love drew also the father’s 
pity towards the little Hermolin; or 
perchance, the sorrowful, imploring 
look of those deep, lustrous brown 
eyes, brought back the memory of 
others, which long ago had drooped in 
darkness—the darkness of a life with- 
out love. The Jarl’s face wore a new 
softness and tenderness when he beheld 
Hermolin; she felt it, and trembled 
not when Olof led her to his father’s 
knees. 

Hialmar, still irresolute, turned to 
the nurse, who stood behind, watching 
every movement of her foster-son. 

*¢ Ulva,” he said, in his Norse lan- 
guage, * thou hast been faithful, even 
as a mother, to thy lord’s child. What 
sayest thou—shall we take this poor 
unloved babe as a bride for the last of 
the race of Hialmar ?” 

Ulva’s cold eyes regarded Hermo- 
lin; they wandered with jealous eager- 
ness over the slight drooping form ; 
the white, thin arms, that seemed 
wasting away like the last snow-wreaths 
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of winter; the quick-flitting roses, 
that deepened and faded momentarily 
on the marble cheek; and she said, in 
her heart— 

“ It is well; death will come before 
the bridal ; and then, the vow fulfilled, 
Olof shall take a northern maiden to 
his bosom, and the footstep of the 
stranger shall not defile the halls of his 
fathers.” 

Then Ulva bent humbly before the 
Viking, saying aloud— 

‘«* My lips are not worthy to utter 
their desire; but has not the young 
Olof himself chosen. The great Odin 
sometimes speaks his will by the lips of 
babes, as ,well as by those of aged 
seers. It may be so now!” 

“Tt shall be!” cried Hialmar. 
«* Sir Loys, I take thy daughter to be 
mine, according as thou saidst. Thy 
church must seek another votary ; for 
Hermolin shall be Olof’s bride.” 

So saying, he enclosed both the chil- 
dren in his embrace, at which young 
Olof laughed, and clapped his hands, 
while the little Hermolin, half afraid, 
half wondering, only looked in the boy’s 
bright face, and her own was lit up 
with confidence and joy. So, during 
the whole ceremony of betrothal, the 
baby-bride still seemed to draw cou- 
rage and gladness from the fearless 
smile of her boy-lover, never removing 
her gaze from that sweet countenance, 
which had thus dawned upon her, the 
first love sunshine her young life had 
ever known. 

When Olof was parted from his 
childish spouse, she clung to him with 
a wild, despairing energy, almost ter- 
rible in one so young. He called her 
by the new name they had taught him 
to use towards her, and which he ut- 
tered, and she heard—both how un- 
conscious of the solemn life-bond it im- 
plied. Yet still it appeared to have a 
soothing influence ; her tears ceased, 
and her delicate frame was no longer 
convulsed with grief. She lay in his 
arms, still and composed. But at that 
moment there bent over them a tall 
dark shadow : it seemed to the child’s 
vivid imagination one of those evil 
spectral forms of which she had heard, 
and Ulva interposed her strong grasp. 
The last sight that Hermolin saw was 
not the beaming face, already so fond- 
ly beloved, of her young bridegroom, 
but the countenance of the Norsewo- 
man had turned round upon her, with 
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the gloomy, threatening brow, and the 
white teeth glittering in a yet more 
fearful smile. No wonder that, years 
after, it haunted the child, com- 


Beneatu the shadow of her convent 
walls the child Hermolin grew up. 
Her world was not that of her kin- 
dred :\ between her and them a line of 
separation was drawn that might not 
be crossed. She lived all alone. This 
was the destiny of her childhood and 
dawning youth. It was her father’s 
will: she knew it, and murmured not. 
She lifted up to heaven those affec- 
tions which she was forbidden to indulge 
on earth; and when she came to the 
Virgin’s feet, her prayers and her love 
were less those of a devotee toa saint, 
than that of achild whose heart yearn- 
ed towards a mother. She spent in 
vague reveries those sweet, tender 
fancies which might have brightened 
home ; and for all brother and sister- 
love, her heart gathered its every ten- 
dril around the remembered image, 
which, star-like, had risen on her early 
childhood. It was her first memory: 
beyond it all seemed a shapeless dream 
of pain and darkness. The image was 
that of Olof. They had told her that 
she was his betrothed—that he alone 
of all the world laid claim to her; 
and though she understood not the 
tie, nor the fulfilment that might come 
one day, still she clung to it as to 
some strange blessedness and joy that 
had been once and would be again, of 
which the bright beautiful face, with 
its golden-shadowed hair, was a re- 
membrance and an augury. Once, ina 
convent picture—rude, perhaps, yet 
most beautiful to her—the child fancied 
the limned head bore a likeness to this 
dream-image, and from that time it 
was impressed more firmly on her 
imagination. It mingled strangely 
with her vows, her prayers, and, 
above all, with her shadowy pictures 
of the future, over which, throughout 
her childhood, such mystery hung. 
Hermolin knew that she had been 
devoted to the service of heaven. 
From her still convent she beheld the 
distant towers of Aveyran: she saw 
the festive train that carried away her 
eldest sister a bride ; she heard from 
over the plains the dull lament which 
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CHAPTER III. 








ing between her and the sunny image 


which from that time ever visited her 


dreams, less like a reality than an 
an angel from the unknown world. 








told of her unseen mother’s death; 
she joined the vespers for the depart- 
ed soul. But all those tokens of the 
outside world were to her only phan- 
tasms of life. Far above them all, 
and looking down upon them, as a star 
looks down on the unquiet earth, dwelt 
Hermolin. 

Yet she knew also that it would not 
be always so. The nuns regarded her 
as set apart, and not one of themselves. 
Round her neck she wore the be- 
trothal ring, which as, day by day, her 
small childish hand grew to maiden 
roundness, she used to draw on, in a 
mood too earnest to be mere sport, 
wondering how soon the finger would 
fit the token, and with that, what 
strange change would come. And as 
her childhood passed by, Hermolin 
began to see a deeper meaning in the 
exhortations of one she loved dearest 
in the world—the monk who had been 
her confessor, friend, and counsellor 
all her life—Father Ansgarius. 

There had come a change over the 
son of Ulrika. Who can tell how 
strong is a mother’s prayer? The 
answering joy which her life could not 
attain to, was given to her death. A 
flower sprung up from the mother’s 
dust, which brought peace, and holi- 
ness, and gladness into the bosom of 
the son. After her death, Ansgarius 
believed. He believed, not with the 
arid, lifeless faith of an assenting in- 
tellect, but the full, deep earnestness of 
a heart which takes into itself God's 
image, and is all-penetrated with the 
sunshine of His presence. The great 
and learned man saw that there was a 
higher knowledge still —that which 
made him even as a little child, cry, 
* O thou All-wise, teach me /—O thou 
All-merciful, love me !’” 

Thus a spirit, strong as a man’s, 
and gentle as a woman’s, guided the 
early years of Hermolin—the child of 
prayers. And so it is: God ever an- 
swers these heart-beseechings, not al- 
ways in the manner we will it—even 
as the moisture which rises up to hea- 
ven in soft dew, sometimes falls down 
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in rain, but it surely does fall, and 
where earth most needs it. Gradually 
as her young soul was nurtured in 
peace and holiness, Ansgarius unfolded 
the future mission, in which he be- 
lieved, with all the earnestness that 
singles out from the rest of mankind 
the true apostle—the man sent, 
Hermolin listened humbly, reve- 
rently, then joyfully. On her young 
mind the story of Ulrika’s dream im- 
pressed itself with a vivid power, from 
which her whole ideas took their co- 
louring. And deeper, stronger, more 
engrossing became her worship of that 
golden-haired angel-youth, who, with 
her, was to bear unto the snow-cover- 
ed mountains the holy cross. She had 
no thought of human love: in her 
mind, Olof was only an earth-incar- 
nation of the saint before whose like- 
ness she daily prayed; and who would 
come one day, and lead her on her 
life’s journey, to fulfil the destiny of 
which Ansgarius spoke. But when, 
as years passed, her beautiful woman- 
hood expanded leaf by leaf, like the 
bud of a rose, to which every day 
there comes a deeper colour and a 
lovelier form, Hermolin was conscious 
of a new want in her soul. It was 
not enough that the beloved ideal 
should haunt her thoughts, and look 
on her in her slumbers—a glorious be- 
ing to be regarded with a worship 
deep, wild, as only the heart of 
dreaming girlhood knows. UHermolin 
had need of a more human and an- 
swering love. In all that she saw of 
the world’s beauty—in all the new, 
glad feelings which overflowed her 
heart—she longed for some dear eyes 
to look into—some dear hand to press 
—that her deep happiness might not 
waste itself unshared. Looking out 
from her bower in the convent garden, 
she sometimes saw, in the twilight, 
young lovers wandering along the 
green hillside, singing their Provengal 
lays, or sitting side by side in a happy 
silence, which is to the glad outburst 
of love what the night, with her pure, 
star-lit quiet, and her deep pulses— 
beating all the fuller for that myste- 
rious stillness—is to the sunny, open, 
all-rejoicing day. And then Hermo- 
lin’s bosom thrilled with an unwonted 
emotion ; and she thought how strange 
and beautiful must be that double life, 
when each twin-heart says to the other, 
**T am not mine own but thine,—nay, 
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I am not thine, but thyself—a part of 
thee !” 

But all these fancies Hermolin fold- 
ed up closely in her maiden bosom, 
though she knew not why she did so. 
And even when the time came that 
the token-ring ever clasped her deli- 
cate finger with a loving embrace, she 
still lived her pure and peaceful life, 
awaiting the perfecting of that destiny 
which she believed was to come. 

At last on a day when it was not 
his wont to visit the convent, Ansga- 
rius appeared. He found the young 
maiden sitting at her embroidery be- 
neath the picture which was her de- 
light. Often and often the gaudy 
work fell from her hands, while she 
looked up at the beautiful and noble 
face that seemed to watch over her. 

Ansgarius came and stood beside his 
young pupil. His motions were rest- 
less, and his eyes wandering ; and there 
was an unquiet tremulousness in his 
voice, which spoke more of the jarring 
world without, than of the subdued 
peace which ever abided within the 
convent walls. Hermolin was seized 
with a like uneasiness. 

‘* My father,” she said—for she had 
long since learned to give that title to 
her only friend—* my father, what is 
it that troubles thee ?” 

«I might say the same to thee, dear 
child; for thy cheek is flushed, and 
thine eye bright,” the monk answered, 
evasively. 

«1 know not why, but my heart is 
not at rest,” Hermolin said. * I feel 
a vague expectation, as if there were 
a voice calling me that I must answer, 
and arise and go.” 

The face of Ansgarius was lighted 
up with a wild enthusiasm. “It is 
the power of the Virgin upon the 
child,” he murmured. “ The time, the 
time is at hand! My daughter, wait,” 
he said more calnily ; if the call be 
heaven’s, thou canst not but follow at 
heaven’s good pleasure.” 

«T do—lI will,” said Hermolin, 
meekly ; and she folded her hands upon 
her young bosom, while her confessor 
gave her the benediction. 

«“ And now, my child, I have some- 
what to say to thee; wilt thou lis- 
ten ?” 

«‘ Yes, here, my father,” she answer- 
ed, seating herself at his feet, while 
her fingers played with a coarse rosary 
of wooden beads, which she had worn 
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allher life. After along silence, it caught 
the eye of the monk, and he burst forth— 

« Child, child, dare not to make a 
toy of that holy relic; never look at 
it but with prayers. Remember whose 
dying fingers once closed over it—on 
whose cold breast it once lay—ay, 
along with thee!” 

** 1 remember,” said Hermolin, soft- 
ly. ‘ Forgive me, O father, forgive 
me—blessed soul of Ulrika ;” and, 
kissing the crucifix, she raised her 
pure eyes to heaven. 

* Amen!” said Ansgarius, devout- 
ly. ‘And, O mother! strengthen 
me to tell this child of the past and 
the future—mine and hers.” 

He remained silent for a little, and 
then said, suddenly—* 

** Hermolin, thou knowest what she 
was, and how she died. Listen while 
I speak, not of her, the blessed one! 
but of myself, and my sin. I lived 
in darkness, I scorned the light, until 
it burst upon me with the brightness 
of her soul, shed from its Glorious 
wings when it rose to God. In that 
night I lay down, and dreamed I walk- 
ed along a road all foul, and strewed 
with briars and thorns. Then came 
a vision; it was the last of earthly 
mothers, Mary. She showed me a 
bright pathway on which moved glorious 
angels, like women in countenance. 
One face was that which had bent over 
my childhood, youth, and manhood, 
with untiring love. Oh, mother! how I 
sprang forward with a yearning heart 
to thee; but the vision stood between 
us, and [ heard a voice saying, ‘ Son, 
thou canst never go to thy mother till 
thy feet are no longer defiled. Leave 
that thorny way, and ascend to the 
heavenly road.’ Then I awoke, and 
knew what my sin had been. O mo- 
ther-saint, pray for me in heaven, that 
it may not be laid to my charge.” 

The monk sighed heavily, and bent 
down his head, already thickly strewn 
with the snowy footsteps of age. ‘Then 
Hermolin stood up, and her face was 
as that of a young saint, resplendent 
with the inward shining of her pure, 
heaven-kindled soul; and she said, in 
a tone like one inspired— 

*© God and thy mother have for- 
given thee, since thou hast done the 
will of both towards me. If, as thou 


hast said, I must go forth at heaven's 
bidding, for a life to be spent in work. 
ing that holy will, all men, and the 
angels that wait on men, shall behold 
that it is thy word I speak—it is thy 
spirit which dwells in me. 

Ansgarius looked amazed, for never 
before had the maiden given such ut- 
terance to the thoughts” which pervad- 
ed her whole life. Again he mur- 
mured * The time is near.” But even 
while he regarded her, another change 
seemed to come over the fitful spirit 
of Hermolin. She sank at the monk's 
feet, and bathed them with a shower 
of tears. 

‘Oh, father, guide me,” she wept, * I 
am not as I was; there is a change—I 
feel it in my heart, and I tremble.” 

“ It is the shadow of thy coming fate, 
my child,” said Ansgarius, sole my ; ; 
“know thy bridegroom is at hand.” 

Hermolin sprang up with a wild 
gesture of joy. 

“ Olof!—Olof! Is Olof here 2” she 
cried. 

And then, with an instinctive im- 
pulse of maidenly shame-facedness, 
she drooped her head, and hid her 
burning cheeks under the novice’s 
veil she wore. 

‘Ansgarius continued. A ship 
lies at the river’s mouth, and from the 
towers of Aveyran I saw a train 
winding across the plain. It may be 
that of the son of Hialmar. Nay, 
why art thou trembling, child? Dost 
thou shrink from thy destiny ?—thou, 
the chosen of the Virgin, w hom I have 
reared up to this end with daily and 
nightly prayers,” added Ansgarius, 
sternly. 

But the ascetic monk, absorbed in 
the one purpose of his existence, knew 
not the wild flutterings of that young 
heart, nor how at the moment Her- 
molin was less the devotee, ready to 
work out her life’s aim, than the timid 
maiden about to welzome in her be- 
trothed, the realisation of a whole 
girlhood’s dream of ideal love. Ans- 
garius took her by the hand, and led 
her to the Virgin’s shrine. There, at 
his bidding, Hermolin, half uncon. 
scious of what she did, renewed her 
vows of dedication; but while she 
knelt, the noise of rude, yet joyful 
music, was heard, and up the hill 


For this incident in the life of Anszarius, see the “ History of Sweden,” trans- 
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wound a goodly train. First of all there 
rode one, who, to the strong frame 
and almost giant proportions of man- 
hood, added the clear, fair face of a 
youth. His long, sun-bright locks 
floated in the wind, and his eagle’s 
plume danced shove them; his eye, 
bold and frank, was that of one born 
to rule, and there was pride even in 
his smile. Yet, through all this change, 
Hermolin knew that face was the 
same which had been the sunshine of 
her childhood—the dream of her 
youth—and her heart leaped towards 
her bridegroom. 

«* Olof!—my Olof!” she cried, and 
would have flown to meet him, with 
the same child-like love which had 
poured itself forth in tears on his neck 
years before, in the castle of Aveyran, 
but Ansgarius stood before her. 

“© I am little versed in the world’s 
ways,” he said, “ yet it seems to me 
that this is scarcely the guise in which 
a maiden should go to meet her bride- 
groom ;”’ and he glanced at the coarse 
nun’s dress which always enfolded the 
light form of Hermolin. The words 
touched a new chord in the soul of the 
young betrothed. 

Never until then had Hermolin 
thought whether she were beautiful or 
no. In her calm retirement, she heard 
no idle talk about maiden’s charms. 
Day after day she attired herself’ in 
her simple dress, and felt no grief in 
folding up her long silken tresses under 
her close veil, or enveloping her slen- 
der figure in the coarse robe and thick 
girdle of cord. But now her heart 
beat with anxiety: she fled hastily away 
to her own chamber. There she found 
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the aged nun who attended her, while 
many rich garments, such as high-born 
damsels wore, lay scattered about. 
The glistening of them dazzled and 
confused Hermolin’s senses. She stood 
motionless, while the nun silently ex- 
changed her simple robe for the new 
attire ; and then, while she beheld her- 
self in this unwonted likeness, her cou- 
rage failed, her whole frame trembled, 
and she we pt passionately. 

Hermolin felt that she was not beau- 
tiful. Another might, perhaps, have 
seen, in the small, almost child-like 
form, an airy grace that atoned for its 
want of dignity, and have traced ad- 
miringly the warm southern blood that 
gave richness to the clear brown skin. 
But Hermolin had known one only 
ideal of perfection ; and all beauty, that 
bore no likeness to Olof, was as no- 
thing in her eyes. 

Soon, ringing through the still con- 
vent, she heard a bold, clear voice, and 
the girlish weakness passed away, while 
a boundless devotion sprung up in the 
woman's heart of Hermolin. Love, 
which united the clinging tenderness 
of the human, with the deep worship 
of the divine, took possession of her 
inmost soul. When she stood before 
her bridegroom, she thought of herself 
no more—she became absorbed in him. 
And when young Olof, in his some- 
what rough but affectionate greeting 
lifted his fairy-like bride up in his strong 
arms, he little knew how deep and wild 
was the devotion of that heart which 
then cast itself down at his feet, to be 
cherished, thrown aside, or trampled 
on, yet loving evermore. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On, gaily on, ploughing the same seas 
which had carried on their stormy 
breast the dead and the newly-born, 
went the ship of the young Norse chief- 
tain. And onward to the same nor- 
thern home, from beneath whose blight- 
ing shadow the dying mother had been 
borne, was wafted another southern 
bride. But it was not with her as 
with the wife of Hialmar. Love, 
mighty, all-enduring love, made Her- 
molin go forth, strong and fearless. 
She atood on the rocking deck, with 
the dark, surging, shoreless waves be- 
fore her eyes, not the green, sheep- 


besprinkled meads, and purple vine- 
yards of Provenge, with the rude voices 
and wild countenances of the Viking’s 
crew ever haunting her, instead of 
the vesper chaunts, and the mild- 
faced nuns, with their noiseless, sweep- 
ing garments. But Hermolin trembled 
not, doubted not, for Olof was near 
her, and his presence lighted up her 
world with joy. The freezing north 
wind seemed to blow across her brow 
with the softness of a balm-scented 
breeze, when she met it, standing by 
her husband’s side, or leaning against 
his breast. She looked not once back 
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to the sunny shore of Provence, but 
ever onward to the north, the strong 
and daring north, without fear, and 
in the fulness of hope, for it was 
Olof’s land. 

And he, the one, sole master of this 
golden mine of love, this true woman’s 
heart, pure as rich, and rich as beau- 
tiful, how was it with him? He took 
it as a long-preserved possession, 
which came to him as a right, whose 
value he never troubled himself to es- 
timate. The young heir of the Viking 
had heard, all his life, of the southern 
bride who awaited his pleasure to claim 
her. Now and then, during the few 
seasons of restless idleness which in- 
tervened by chance between his hunt- 
ing and his war expeditions, the soft 
dark eyes and twining arms of a little 
child had crossed his memory, but 
Ulva, his nurse, said such ideas were 
weak and womanish in a chieftain’s 
son, and bade him drive them away 
with bold thoughts and active deeds, 
more becoming in a man. 

Jarl Hialmar lived to behold his 
son the bravest of the young northern 
warriors, and then sank into the em- 
brace of the Volkyria. He died in 
battle, one hand on his sword, and the 
other grasping a long lock of woman’s 
hair. On this relic he made the son 
of the dead Clotilde swear, by the soul 
of his mother, to claim from the lord 
of France, either by fair words or 
force of arms, his plighted bride; and 
so Olof, longing for adventurous deeds 
in any cause, went forth with all the ea- 
gerness of youth on his quest. A lit- 
tle while he rejoiced in his prize, like 
a child toying with a precious jewel ; 
a little while he softened his bold, 
fierce nature, into the semblance of 
gentleness and love; and then, looking 
in his face, whereon was set the seal 
of almost angelic beauty, Hermolin 
believed in the realisation of all her 
dreams. The golden-haloed saint of 
her peaceful youth lived again in the 
beloved Olof. 

And so it was, that in the wild ful- 
ness of this new joy, this blessed, hu- 
man love, Hermolin, the child vowed 
to the Virgin, the pious maiden of the 
convent, became merged in Hermolin, 
the wife of the young northern Jarl. 
It was less the pupil of Ansgarius, 
sent forth, heaven-guided, on her 
holy mission, than the devoted wo- 
man, who would fain cling through 


life and death unto her heart’s chosen. 
Gradually the shadow of an earthly 
love was gliding between that pure 
spirit and heaven’s light, and when 
it is so, ever with that soul-eclipse 
darkness comes. 

When the ship yet rode upon the 
seas, Olof’s mien wore less of bride- 
groom tenderness, and he grew chafed 
and restless at times. He lingered not 
at Hermolin’s side, to listen while she 
spoke of her childish past, or talk to 
her of the future—of their northern 
home. He never now, in lover-like 
playfulness, made her teach him then 
the almost-forgotten speech of his mo- 
ther’s land, or laughed when her sweet 
lips tried in vain to frame the harsh 
accents of the north. Many a time, 
Hermolin stood lonely by the ves- 
sel’s side, trying to bring back to 
her soul those holy and pure thoughts 
which had once made a heaven of so- 
litude. But still in the clouds, to 
which she lifted her eyes, in the 
waves which dashed almost against 
her feet, she only saw and heard 
Olof’s face and Olof’s voice. Then 
she would remember the parting 
words of Ansgarius, when he stood 
watching the ship, that, as he still 
fervently believed, bore, dove-like, 
the olive branch of peace, and pure 
faith to that northern land— 

** My child,” he said, “love thy hus- 
band—worship only God.” 

And conscious of its wild idolatry, 
the heart of Hermolin trembled, so 
that it dared not even pray. 

At last the vessel neared the land, 
the sublime land of the north, with 
its giant snow-mountains, its dark pine- 
forests, its wild, desolate plains. To 
the eyes of the young Provengale it 
seemed, in its winter-bound stillness, 
like the dead earth lying, awfully beau- 
tiful, beneath her white-folded shroud. 
Hermolin felt as though she stood at 
the entrance of the land of shadows, 
with its solemn gloom, its eternal si- 
lence; and yet, while she gazed, her 
soul was filled with a sublime rapture. 
She crept to the side of her young 
spouse, folded his hand in her bosom, 
and looked up timidly in his face— 

Oh, my Olof,” she whispered, 
“this then is our home—this is thy 
land—how beautiful it is—how grand!” 

The young Jarl looked down on his 
fair wife, and smiled at her evident 
emotion, with the careless superiority 
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with which he might have regarded 
the vagaries of a wayward child. 

** Yes,’ he answered, “it is a good- 
ly land; these pine-forests are full of 
bears, and the sea-kings have had 
many a well-fought battle with the 
land-robbers in the defiles of the moun- 
tains. It was there that the sword of 
Olof was first reddened,” the Jarl con- 
tinued, proudly, while his lips curled 
and his eyes grew dilated. 

A little did Hermolin shrink, even 
from that beloved hand she was fold- 
ing to her heart ; but immediately she 
drew closer to him, and wound his 
arm around her neck. 

“Do not say this, my Olof,” she 
murmured, caressingly ; “let us talk 
rather of that glad time when there 
shall be no more warfare, the time of 
which I have often told thee, my be- 
loved, when the golden-cross shines on 
the white snow, and thou and I * 

3ut Olof silenced her with a burst 
of half-derisive laughter. Not I, 
my fair wife, not I. Thou mayest 
dream among thy pretty toys, thy 
crosses, and rosaries ; such playthings 
are fit for women and children, but 
the son of Hialmar trusts to the faith of 
his fathers. Do as thou wilt, little one, 
only let me handle the hunting-spear, 
and guide the ship, and drain the'mead- 
cups. Odin loves the bold arm of a 
warrior better than the puling lips of 
a saint, and the blood of an enemy is 
more precious in his sight than a thou- 
sand whining prayers. But see, there 
are my goodsoldiersawaiting us. Hark! 
their shouts of welcome. Verily, 1 am 
glad to see again my father’s land!” 
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And the young Viking stood on his 
vessel’s deck, magnificent in his proud 
and fearless beauty, acknowledging 
his followers’ wild acclaims, as they 
rang through the still winter air, 
He saw not that his bride had 
shrunk away from his side, to where 
none could witness her agony. 
Her wild, tearless eyes wandered 
from the ghostlike mountains to the 
cold, clear, frosty sky, but the solemn 
beauty of the scene was gone—all was 
desolation now. It seemed to her a 
world on which the light of heaven 
and life-giving smile had never shone 
—a world where all was coldness, and 
silence, and death, and in it she stood 
alone—alone, with the ruins of a life’s 
dream. 

Hermolin neither wept nor struggled 
against her misery. There was no 
anger in her heart, only utter despair. 
She looked at Olof where he stood, 
the very ideal of proud and glorious 
manhood, in all things resembling the 
dream-image of so many years. Her- 
molin’s soul clung to it, and to him, 
with a wild intensity, that made her 
love seem almost terrible in its 
strength. And thus, while she thought 
of her life to come, Hermolin shud- 
dered less at the unveiling of his 
heart’s change, than at the knowledge 
of the deep faithfulness that would 
make enduring sorrow the portion of 
her own. 

«1 love him,” she moaned, * through 
all—in spite of all—I love him! Olof, 
my noble, my beautiful; the light of 
my life. Oh, God, have mercy—have 
mercy on me.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Be still, oh, north wind ; howl not at 
the iron-bound lattice; she hears not 
thee. Blinding snow, sweep not in 
such mad gusts over the mountains ; 
thou canst not dim her eyes and freeze 
her heart more than an inward anguish 
has already effected. If Hermolin dwelt 
among the rose-bowers of Provence, 
instead of the chill, ghostly halls of the 
Viking, there’ would be the same icy 
burthen on her soul—the same dark 
shadow over all things on which her 
eyes look. The heart makes its own 
sunshine—its own eternal gloom. 
The Jarl’s bride was alone. Even 
VOL. XXXIII.——-NO. CXCIV. 


that day he ha left her on the thresh- 
old of the pzace, and the envious 
eyes of the wondering Norse hand- 
maidens had been the only welcome 
in her husband's halls. Through 
those halls she glided like a wandering 
spirit, shrinking from their ghastly 
grandeur, that filled her young soul 
with fear. The white-tusked spoils 
of the bear-hunters seemed to grin 
like evil spirits from the walls; and as 
she passed by the empty armour of 
many a, departed Viking, spectral 
shapes appeared to creep within it, 
until beneath the vacant helm glittered 
oO 
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fiery eyes, and shadowy hands formed 
themselves out of the air, wielding the 
ungrasped spear. Hermolin shivered 
with terror ; her limbs moved heavily ; 
her eyes dared not lift themselves from 
the ground. 

One sun-gleam from that bright, 
beloved face, and the horrible phan- 
toms would have fled like dreams. 
But it came not. Hermolin reached 
her chamber, and was alone. Ringing 
through the long corridor, she heard 
the laughter of her retreating maiden- 
train; she listened while they mocked 
at the terrors of the Jarl’s young 
bride, and said how much fitter had 
been a fearless Norse maiden, than a 
poor shrinking child of the south, to 
tread the halls of the son of Hial- 
mar. 

Hermolin’s cheek flushed, and her 
terror changed to pride—not for her- 
self, but for him. 

“ They shall never say the wife of 
Olof is afraid. I will be strong—I 
will teach my heart to beat as it were 
with the bold northern blood. My 
Olof, thou shalt not blush for me.” 

But still the young cheek blenched 
at the shrieks which seemed to mingle 
in the tempestuous blast, and still, 
when the blazing faggots cast fantastic 
shapes on the walls, Hermolin started 
and trembled. Hour after hour passed, 
and Olof came not. Her fears melted 
into sorrow, and she poured forth 
the tears of an aching and lonely 
heart. 

Wild storm of the north, howl over 
that poor broken flower, but thou 
canst not wither the life-fluid which 
will yet make its leaves green, and its 
blossoms fair—the essence of its being 
—its hope—its strength—its enduring 
love. 

Still, as ever, alone, Hermolin re- 
traced the gloomy halls, as she 
glided, like a spirit of light come to 
reanimate the dead, past the mailed 
shadows, that kept memorial watch 
over the Viking’s halls, with her faint 
gleaming lamp, and her floating hair, 
which every blast seemed to lift with 
a spirit hand. 

Led by the distant sound of voices, 
Hermolin came to the festival hall. 
Her terror-stricken fancy had pictured 
Olof in the storm ; his stalwart frame 
paralysed ; his gold hair mingling with 
the snow-wreaths, and death—a ter- 
rible death—stealing over him. But 


as she stood in the shadow-hung 
entrance, Hermolin saw her lord, 
He sat among his young warriors, 
the blithest of all, quaffing many a 
cup of sparkling mead, his laugh 
ringing loud, but still musical; and 
his beautiful face resplendent with 
mirth and festive gaiety. 

But for the first time its sunshine 
fell on Hermolin all joylessly. There 
was a deadly coldness at her heart, 
which no power could take away. Her 
lips murmured a thanksgiving that 
Olof was safe; but no smile sealed 
the joyful amen of the orison.  Si- 
lently as she came she glided away, 
and the sinner knew not how near 
him, yet all unregarded, had passed 
the angel’s wing. 

When Hermolin re-entered her 
chamber, there rose up from one 
corner a dark shadow. Soon it form- 
ed itself into the likeness of humanity, 
and confronted the young bride—a 
woman, not yet aged, but with iron- 
grey locks and deeply-furrowed brow. 
Suddenly as the thought of a terrible 
dream gone by, that wild face, those 
piercing eyes, rushed upon Hermolin’s 
memory. It was the remembrance 
which had been the haunting terror of 
her childhood—the face of Ulva. 

The nurse bent in a half-mocking 
courtesy to Olof’s wife. 

*“ Welcome, my lady from the 
south, whose vacant chamber I have 
dared to enter,” said Ulva. “ Per- 
chance she likes it not; but it is too 
late now.” 

“My lord’s home is ever pleasant 
in his wife’s eyes,” answered Hermo- 
lin, striving to impart strength and 
dignity to her trembling frame. 

‘It is well,” said the nurse. But 
the southern lady should know that it 
is not our custom for the wife of a 
noble Jarl to steal like a thief about 
the halls at night, and that the north- 
ern heroes admit no woman to their 
feasts. The young Olof’s eyes had 
darted angry lightnings, had he known 
his bride intruded so near.” 

Hermolin shrunk from the loud 
and fierce tones of the Norsewoman. 
But while pressing her clasped hands 
on her breast, she felt Ulrika’s cross. 
It gave her strength; for it carried 
her thoughts back from the desolate 
present to the pure and holy past ; 
and from the remembered convent 
shrine lifted them up heavenwards, 
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as prayers. Then she turned to Ulva, 
and said, in that sweet meekness which 
bears with it unutterable weight— 

“Tam a stranger, and I know thee 
not. But I love my lord, and all that 
are his; therefore | forgive these dis- 
courteous words to Olof’s wife. Now 
I would rest, and be alone.’ 

As a spirit of evil steals from the 
light, so Ulva crept from the presence 
of Hermolin, and the young wife was 
once more alone. 

No, not alone, though she sank pros- 
trate on the floor, and laid her young 
brow on the cold stone, not even a 
silent lifting up of the eyes showing 
whither the heart fled in its desolation. 
Yet that stone was a Bethel-pillow, and 
there the angel-winged prayers and 
angel-footed “blessings ascended and 
de ecended between her and God. 
There for the first time arose up from 
those heathen halls the voice of thanks- 
giving. The wild blast came, and bore 
away amidst its thunder the sweet 
echoes of the Virgin’s vesper-hymn ; 
they floated upwards towards the 
snow mountains, music-clouds of in- 
cense, that marked the consecration of 
that wild land. And far above the 
loud organ-voice of the south, with its 
thousand altars and myriad orisons, 
arose from the desolate north the 
clear, low tone of one woman’s ear- 
nest, loving prayer. 

Then it seemed as though the holy 
ones who minister unseen to man, came 
and kissed her eyes into a sleep as deep 
ane peaceful as that of the babe Her- 
molin on the breast of Ulrika. A veil 
was drawn over her senses, and the 
mingled sounds of the storm without, 
and the noisy revel within, melted to 
the sweetest music, and became a 
wondrous dream. 

Beside her couch, in the spot 
where Hermolin’s fast-closing eyes 
had watched the first glimmer of the 
storm-hidden moon, the light gather- 
ed and grew, until it became a face. 
Pale it was, and sad; with damp, 
wave- bedewed hair, such as we picture 
the airy shades of those over whom 
the billows sweep: but the eyes looked 
out with a sweet, human yearning, and 
the fair lips smiled with a mournful 
tenderness. Hermolin beheld without 
fear, for over the spirit-beauty of that 
face was cast an earthly likeness she 
knew well, and in her dream all that 
she had by chance heard concerning 
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the mother of Olof grew clear to her. 
Not with human voice did the vision 
speak, but it seemed that the soul of 
the dead overshadowed the sleeping 
soul of the living, and taught it the 
wisdom of the spirit-land. Now Her- 
molin saw how it was that the flower 
had withered, because it had no root 
—that the spirit had drooped because 
there was no in-dwelling love to be its 
life; and she learned more of love’s 
nature—that its strength is in itself— 
that it stretches not forth its arms, 
saying, “ Bless me, as I would fain 
bless—I give, therefore let me receive ;”” 
but it draws its light from its own es- 
sence, and pours it out in a sunshine- 
flood, surrounding and interpenetrat- 
ing the beloved with radiance, as the 
sun the earth, from which it asks no 
answering brightness, save the faint 
reflection of that which itself has 
given. 

And while yet was present in her 
dream the pale shadow of the joyless 
wife, whom not even mother-bliss 
could keep from the land of peace, for 
which the broken spirit yearned, Her- 
molin looked towards her own futur ey 
and grew strong 

*¢ T love, therefore I can endure all 
—can do all,” was the resolution that 
shot like a sunbeam through the sleep- 
er’s soul; and at the moment a minis- 
tering angel looked into that soul, 
changing the proud, yet noble resolve, 
into the humblest of prayer—* J will ; 
O God, help me!” 

Then the pale spirit seemed to re- 
joice with exceeding gladness, while 
mingling with her divine joy, a human 
mother-love made it still more sublime 
and tender. And, behold! there stood 
beside her another soul, whose dark- 
glorious orbs were added to their earth- 
likene »ss, the beauty of eyes which have 
looked on God. And, the mortal sem- 
blance not utterly taken away, but ex- 
alted into that perfection which the 
smile of divinity creates out of very 
dust, Hermolin knew in her spirit it 
was Ulrika. 

Then bending together over the 
sleeper, the mother-souls kissed her 
brow, and fled. 

Lift up thy voice again, O north 
wind, whose wings have been the airy 
chariots of God’s messengers—lift up 
thy voice once more, but let it bein a 
grand, solemn, God-like hymn, such 
as should arise from the land of snows: 
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and rifting through the sublime, har- 
monious cloud, let there be a sun- 
burst of divine melody, sweet as an 
angel’s smile, telling of love—eternal 







Beyonp the sea-coast, the abode of the 
race of Hialmar, arises a giant moun- 
tain ; pine-forests, huge and dark, clothe 
its fot; above them tower the grey 
masses of bare rock, and higher still 
comes the region of eternal snows. 
There sits the spirit of white Death, 
sublime in beautiful desolation ; and 
over it the stars creep, solemn and 
never wearied watchers throughout 
the perpetual night. It is aland of 
silence, without movement, without 
life. Beneath a vast plain, whereon no 
trees wave, above a dull-grey sky, over 
which not a cloud is seen to float, earth 
and heaven mock each other in terrible 
tranquillity, and the wind steals be- 
tween them, viewless as themselves, 
for there is nought to interrupt its 
path. 

Lo! there is one trace of life on this 
land of death—one bold footstep marks 
the snow—one proud head lifts itself 
fearlessly up towards the leaden sky. 
The spirit that guides them is a wo- 
man's—one of the most daring of the 
daughters of the north. Alone, Ulva 
ascends through forest and rock, to 
that desolate snow plain, to ask counsel 
of the only living soul who inhabits 
the mountain—the priestess of the 
Nornir. 

Ulva reached the verge of the plain 
where Svenska had formed her dwell- 
ing. It was said that the priestess of 
the Nornir needed no human suste- 
nance, and that she made her couch 
among the snows, and that from the 
time when:two stray bear-hunters 
found the maiden-babe lying on the 
white plain, she*had abode there, a 
daughter of the unknown world. 

And in truth, when Ulva stood be- 
fore her, the likeness of the priestess 
was not unbefitting her supposed de- 
scent. Even with the spiritual beauty 
of her form, the dweller among the 
snows was of a presence that harmo- 
nised with the pallid desolation around. 
Life seemed to flow all bloodlessly be- 
neath the marble frame; the features 
still and colourless, were almost ghast- 
ly in their motionless and perfect beau- 
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love—its strength, its holiness, its 
long-suffering, its omnipotence—love 
which dwells in humanity, as its life, 
its essence, its soul—which is God. 





ty. The pale yellow hair fell down in 
stirless masses, and the drapery moved 
as she moved, and gathering round her 
white spectral folds, and floating with- 
out a sound, as snowy clouds over a 
southern sky. 

Ulva fell at her feet, and gazed at 
her with a strange mingling of reli- 
gious adoration and human love 
Then the pale lips unclosed, to answer 
and to exhort; and the whole snow- 
statue became the inspired priestess. 
Long they talked—the woman of earth 
and the daughter of solitudes ; and 
their speech was of the new strange 
worship that was creeping in upon 
Odin’s land, after the footsteps of the 
southern maid, who had been brought 
into the halls of Hialmar. 

‘“* T see it coming,” cried Ulva, pas- 
sionately. ‘ The shapeless horror has 
its foot already on the threshold of the 
Viking. Already Olof wars no more, 
but sits idly by the hearth, and listens 
to southern tales from the whining 
lips of Hermolin. Even now the 
meadcup and the meats due to Odin 
are given to the throats of sick beg- 
gars, whom our fathers suffered not 
to cumber earth! And my lord Olof, 
the babe that I reared, hears it said 
that the gods of his fathers are false, 
and pardons the accursed lie, because 
it comes from fair lips. Oh, priestess, to 
whom, if thou art the’daughter of the 
gods, [have given year by year at least 
somewhat of mortal nurture, until the 
child I loved has grown up the sacred 
maiden I adore—holy Svenska, give 
me counsel! How shall I tread out 
in the dust this growing fire—how 
save from defilement the worship of 
Odin?” 

Svenska lifted her face to the east, 
where, out of the darkness, were be- 
ginning to shoot the starry battalions 
which light up northern skies. Then 
she said, “ Follow,” and began to tra- 
verse the snow with almost winged 
speed. 

At last Ulva and her guide stood 
on the apex of the mountain !—there 
three peaks lifted themselves up—the 
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utmost boundary of the visible world ; 
beyond, all was nothingness. The 
peculiar idealisation of Norse-worship, 
which, in the grandest and most fearful 
objects of nature, found its divini- 
ties, had symbolised in thesh giant 
rocks the three Nornir, or destinies, 
Udr, Verthandi, and Skulld. As they 
stood out against the cold grey sky, 
imagination might have traced in each 
a vague outline, somewhat resembling 
a female form, beneath the shadowy 
veil of snow, which no human hand 
could ever lift. Thus, in these solemn 
shapes, abiding between earth and 
heaven, it was not strange that their 
worshippers should see the emblems 
of the rulers of human destinies, until 
at last, as in all symbolised faiths, the 
myth and its outward type became 
one. 

Svenska lifted up her voice, and it 
rang through the still, ice-bound air 
like a clarion— 

“ There is a spirit arising in Odin’s 
land, and ye fear its might. The priest 
trembles beneath the temple’s shadow, 
and the warrior’s hand grows palsied 
upon the spear. Shall it grow up like 
a darkness over the shrines of our 
gods and the graves of our fathers ? 
Skulld, far-seer into the future, an- 
swer! 

But there was silence over all. 

Svenska bowed herself to the ground, 
and then said— 

“It is vain! From north to south, 
from east to west, between earth and 
sky, float the threads which the Nornir 
weave. They are there, encompassing 
us continually, and yet we see them 
not. We walk with our heads aloft, 
but it is they who guide us; our minds 
may will, but it is they who control 
our minds. Therefore, hear my counsel, 
though it speaks not with an airy 
voice, but with a woman’s tongue.” 

* T hear—I obey,” answered Ulva, 
tremblingly. 

“There are two spirits which 
govern man—-ambition and love. The 
first is ever strongest, except in those 
pure and noble natures which seem 
less human than divine. Let the sound 
of battle rouse the young Viking from 
his dream. Let him dye the seas pur- 
ple with his enemies’ blood, and then 
Odin will be appeased. The fierce 
shout of northern victory will drown 
the beguiling whisper of a false wo- 
man’s lips, and the son of Hialmar will 
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rejoice again in the bold faith of h’s 
fathers.” 
- x * * a4 

News came to Jarl Olof, that 
the King of Upsala was about to 
fall upon him with fire and sword. 
How the rumour reached him, the 
young Viking knew not, and for a long 
time he scarcely heeded it, but sunned 
himself in the placid, tender smile, 
that day by day was melting the frost 
off his stern northern heart—the smile 
of Hermolin. But then, as time 
passed on, the nurse, Ulva, ever seemed 
to stand between the husband and 
wife. Olof shrank from the bit- 
terness of the proud, mocking eye, 
which had exercised a strange in- 
fluence over him from his childhood ; 
and sometimes, too, her tongue cast 
out its sharp, pointed stings, even 
among the honey-words which she 
still used towards the son of her 
care. 

When the spring came on, the young 
Viking yearned for his olden life of 
free warfare. He would fain forestall 
the taunts of the King of Upsala, and 
requite his unreasoning words with 
deeds; and though Hermolin shud- 
dered at her lord’s danger, and prayed 
him not to enter on a sinful and cause- 
less war, still he refused to hearken. 
And so the sails were set, the vessel 
danced over the waters, and Hermolin 
was left to the bitterness of that first 
parting. A parting it was, not like 
that when soul is knitted unto soul, to 
cling in true faith and love, through 
distance, and absence, and time—nay, 
even through that life-severance which 
drops the veil of immortality between 
flesh and spirit—but it was a separa- 
tion when a few leagues, a few weeks, 
are sundrance enough to blot out the 
past, and form a bar between the two 
to which the perfect bond of union is 
unknown. Therefore, when Hermo- 
lin saw her lord’s ship fade like a speck 
upon the seas, it seemed as though the 
first dawning dream of Olof’s affec- 
tion faded too, and she became over- 
whelmed with the burthen of lonely 
love. 

Oh, meek woman’s heart, content 
with so little and giving so much, who 
shall requite thee? Yet what guerdon 
needest thou, to whom the act of loving 
is alone bliss, and hope, and strength ? 
Go on thy way, thou true one, and 
wait until the end! 
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The Viking’s ship returned in tri- 
umph, laden with prey. Hermolin, 
when she flew to her lord and nestled 
in his breast, shedding joyful tears, 
forget all but the bliss of Olof re- 
stored to her love. She sate with him 
in his hall of state while he ap portioned 


the spoil, and decided the fortune of 


the captives; and while the duty 
pained her gentile heart, and almost 
wrung her conscience, Hermolin strove 
to stifle all other feelings for the love 
she bore to him, and comport herself in 
everything as became the wife of the 
great northern Jar). 

Among the captives was a man who, 
standing behind the rest, directed every 
glance of his piercing eyes towards the 
Viking’s wife. Chains weighed down 
his small spare limbs, and his frame 
was worn and wasted; yet still, the 
lightnings of those wondrous eyes glit- 
tered above the ruins made by time. 
At last the prisoners were dismissed— 
all but this man. Olof glanced care- 
lessly at him; but Hermolin beheld 
only the face of her lord, until the 
stern reply to the Jarl’s question at- 
tracted her notice. 

* My name, wouldst thou, son of 
Hialmar? Ask thy wife: she knows 
it well, if her heart has not lost its 
home-memories, as her tongue its 
southern speech. lermolin, are thine 
eyes too proud to look upon Ansga- 
rius ?” 

Trembling, half with fear and half 
with joy, Hermolin sprang forward, 
and would have fallen at his fe t, but 
Olof restrained her. 

« Child, what is this rude beggar to 
thee? Thou forgettest thyself,” he 
said, 

Break, struggling heart, whom fear- 
ful love makes weaker still! What 
shouldst thou do? Helplessly, Her- 
molin sank back, and hid her face 
from the eyes of the monk. 

“Is it even so?” cried Ansgarius. 
“Then, may the curse P 

3ut while the terrible words were 
yet half-formed, he caught Hermolin’s 
wild, imploring glance, and saw that, 
half hidden beneath the robe, her 
fingers closed despairingly over Ulrika’s 
cross. 

** God judge thee, I dare not,” he 
added more softly, in the Provengal 
tongue. “ Oh, daughter of my love, 
that I should meet thee with almost a 
curse onmylips! But no! it shall be 
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a blessing—it must be, thou child of 
many prayers } 

The softened tone, the long- forgot- 
ten tongue, pierced the heart of the 
Jarl’s wife. She sank on her knees 


and sobbed. Olof looked at her, half 


wondering, half angrily. 

* Forgive me, my lord, my beloved! 
But this man’s speech is that of my 
own far land, and it makes me weep,” 
she answered. 

« As thou wilt, as thou wilt,” answer- 
ed Olof, coldly ; “ but thy tears should 
flow alone. Prisoner, leave the hall.” 

And as the followers of the Viking 
removed Ansgarius, the Jarl strode 
carelessly from his wife's presence, 
without another glance at her droop- 
ing and grief-stricken form. 

«Oh, Mother of Mercies!” cried 
Hermolin, “ did I pray for this joyful 
day and my lord's return, and Jo! it is a 
time of bitterness and woe! And thou, 
the strong-hearted, bold-tongued, thou 
wilt be slain, Ansgarius, it may be by 
the hand of my Olof! Holy Mother 
of Consolation, all is darkness before 
me! I faint! I die! Oh, guide me 
through the gloom !” 

Wait, thou tried and patient one. 
‘At evening-tide it shall be light :” 
wait and pray. 

Olof sat at night, dreaming alone 
over the fire-light in his hall, when he 
heard the voice of Ulva whispering in 
his ear— 

“‘ Is the Jarl sleeping while his wife 
is opening the prison doors? Why 
should my Lord Olof waste his 
strenyth and shed his blood to take 
captives, when the Lady Hermolin 
sets them free ?” 

Olof, half roused from his slumber, 
spoke angrily— 

« Ulva, hold thy peace! Hermolin 
is asleep in the chi amber.” 

* Come and see;” and the nurse, 
strong in her influence, led Olof to his 
wife’s deserted room. 

‘ A loving welcome for a long-ab- 
sent lord!” said the sneering voice ; 
“andit wasno pale vision I saw gliding, 
lamp in hand, until it entered the pri- 

son of the southerncaptive, at the sight 
of whom she wept this morn, as I 
heard from her maidens.” 

* Woman!” thundered Olof, “ one 
word more against my pure wife, and 
I slay thee with this hand. It was a 
priest, a vowed, grey-headed priest of 
her faith.” 
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« And therefore thou wilt save him 
from death, and load him with ho- 
nours! Son of Hialmar, on thy father’s 
tomb the phantom light burns yet, 
but thick darkness will fall over thine. 
Hialmar was the last of Odin’s heroes ; 
Olof will sing psalms in the Christian's 
heaven.” 

“ Never!” cried the young Jarl. 
“ Tothe prison, that the priest may 
meet his doom !” 

Silently and stealthily as death, 
Olof and Ulva entered; and the 
keeper of the dungeon, looking on 
his chief's face of stern resolve, prayed 
Odin to save from harm that gentle 
southern lady whom all reverenced and 
obeyed—knowing how pure and meek 
she was, and how dearly she loved her 
lord. 

Hermolin was standing before Ans- 
garius. He awoke from his calm, holy 
sleep, and thought it had been the pre- 
sence of an angel. But when she 
knelt at his feet weeping, and lifted up 
the mournful, Esau-like ery—* Bless 
me, even me also, O my father !”—then 
the stern missionary knew that it was 
the child whom he had taught, the 
young soul whom he had trained for 
the great work for which he believed 
it chosen. 

« And God may fulfil that destiny 
yet, since thou hast not belied thy faith 
even among the heathen,” said Ansga- 
rius, when he had listened to her life’s 
history since she left the shores of 
Provenge. ‘He may turn even this 
darkness into light. Heaven works 
not as we. When the good King 
Louis of France sent me to Upsala, the 
glad bearer of the holy cross, | thought 
it was heaven's call, and I went. And 
when thy lord’s vessel took us captive 
on the seas, | bowed my head and said, 
‘God knoweth best. It may be 
that he leads me where the furrows 
are ripest for the seed,’ and therefore, 
even here, in this dark prison, I rejoice 
to sing for joy.” 

** But if danger should come, if thy 
blood should be poured out upon this 
wild land 2?” 

‘It will be but as the early rain to 
soften the hard ground,” said Ansga- 
rius, with a calm smile. And God 
will find himself another and a wor- 
thier husbandman, to follow after, and 
plant, and water, until the land be 
filled with increase.” 

So talked the son of Ulrika. O, 
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blessed mother, whose prayers had 
thus brought forth such glorious fruit! 
And then, all unconscious of the pre- 
sence of others, the two knelt downin 
the prison, like the saints of old, and 
prayed. The strong, fearless man of 
faith, the meek and gentle woman, 
were types of the two foundations on 
which the early church was laid—the 
spirit of holy boldness and the spirit of 
love ! 

Ulva and the son of Hialmar stood 
silent and motionless in the darkness, 
and heard all. 

Then Hermolin arose, and Olof’s 
name came to her lips with a heavy 
sigh. 

«« My heart is sore even to deceive 
Kim thus,” she said. “I would not, 
save for thee. Must it be ever s0, 
that my faith to heaven must war with 
the dear love I bear my lord—my 
true—my noble Olof.” 

Ansgarius looked surprised; his 
strong heart, engrossed in one life- 
purpose, had no room for human love. 
He understood it not. Even Hermo- 
lin had been i him only the instru- 
ment wherewi a to work out his end. 

** Dost thou love him so ?” he said, 
in a compassionate tone. ‘ Poor 
child—happier are those who give 
heaven all. Now, my daughter, leave 
me to pray. Who knoweth how soon 
death may come from the hands of 
these godless men.” 

Hermolin threw herself on the 
ground at his feet. ‘ Oh, my father, 
my father, thou shalt not die,” was 
her agonised cry. ‘If thou wouldst 
fly, the night is dark—my lord sleeps.” 

Ansgarius turned round, and fixed 
upon her his gaze of stern reproof. 

« A wife deceives her husband—a 
Christian dare not confess to his God. 
Is it for this that we brought the eross 
into the land 2” 

*« No, no,” Hermolin said—* thou 
must stay, and God will protect thee, 
O, my father! Olof—my Olof—I 
love thee—I trust thee—lI will pray 
night and day that this sin may be 
kept from thy soul.” 

And while Hermolin called on her 
lord’s name, Olof came forward and 
stood before them both. His face was 
very pale, but there was in it a beauty 
and a softness that resembled the 
young saint of the convent. His pre- 
sence caused no fear, only an awe- 
struck silence. ‘Then Olof spoke— 



























































































































































































































































































“Priest, I brought this sword to 
drink thy life’s blood. I lay it now 
at thy feet. It shall not be said that 
the son of Odin was less noble than 
his Christian foe. Hermolin !” 

She sprang to his arms—she clung 
there, and they folded round her as in 
that first embrace, when the young 
bridegroom stood at the convent 
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THERE was again a footstep on the 
snow-mountains, and Ulva once more 
poured out her passionate soul at the 
feet of the strange priestess of the 
Nornir. 

“* The darkness gathers,” she cried. 
* Odin has turned away his face from 
the land. Accursed be the victory 
that brought the Christian captive to 
our shores. My lord turned his foot 
aside; he would not crush the worm, 
and lo, it is growing into a serpent, 
whose venomous folds will fill the land. 
Already our warriors listen to the 
Christian priest, with his wily tongue. 
Already the worshippers desert Odin’s 
fane ; while the poor, the helpless, the 
weak, women and children, lift up 
their hands to another God than the 
great ruler of Asgard. And Jarl 
Olof heeds not though his people cast 
scorn on the faith of his fathers. 
Svenska, thou wisest one, who hearest 
the voice of the Nornir, inquire what 
may be the end of this terrible change 
that is coming over the land?” 

Svenska answered not, but pointed 
silently to the place where the three 
rocks stood. Ulva remained at a dis- 
tance, while the priestess performed 
her strange rites. The sound of her 
clear, shrill voice came borne on the 
air, rising at times into a cry, more 
like that of a soul in despair than a 
woman’s tone. It seemed to pierce 
the heart of the Norsewoman. She 
grovelled on the earth, burying her 
head among the snows. 

*“*My Svenska—my beloved—my 
soul’s child,” she moaned, * oh, that 
I could take thee to this heart, and 
feel thine own answer to it with human 
throbs. But I dare not—the pure 
soul would scorn the impure. Great 
Odin, if the sin was great, how heavy 
is the punishment |” 

When after a time she lifted up 
her head, Svenska stood before her. 
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gate; and Hermolin felt that even 
the wild devotion of the maiden was as 
nothing to the fulness of the wife’s love. 

The prison doors closed on the re- 
treating footsteps of three. But there 
was one who stayed behind, unnoticed 
in the darkness, gnashing her teeth, 
and cursing the day when a Christian 
foot first entered Odin’s land. 


«Have the Nornir spoken?” asked 
Ulva, scarcely daring to look upon the 
face of the Daughter of the Snows. 

*«*They utter no voice; but I feel 
them in my soul,” said Svenska. “ It 
is a terrible call ; yet I must answer. 
Listen! The last of the race of Hi- 
almar must not bring shame on his 
fathers. If Jarl Olof be left to yield 
to the persuasions of a woman, and 
the guile of a priest, the faith of Odin 
will vanish from the land.” 

* And how, O Svenska, can we 
sway the son of Hialmar, that this 
evil may not come?” 

The face of the young priestess was 
strangely convulsed ; and when, after 
a while, she spoke, her voice was like 
an icy whisper. 

‘1 told thee once that there were 
two ruling spirits in man—ambition 
and love. With Olof, one has fallen 
powerless—the other yet remains. 
The spell of human passion must 
stand between the Jarl and his doom 
—the doom of those who despise the 
might of Odin.” 

A wild light shone in Ulva’s fierce 
eyes. 

“Would that it might be so— 
that a northern maid might tread 
under foot the dark-browed Hermolin, 
torture her, soul and body, until she 
died, unloved, unpitied. But our pure 
maidens cast not their eyes on another 
woman’s lord, and who is there to win 
Olof from Hermolin ?” 

«] ag 

Ulva uttered a cry, almost of agony. 
*¢ Thou, my beautiful—my pure one— 
white-souled as the snows that name 
thee—thou to stoop to earth’s sin—to 
be made the sacrifice,” she muttered 
hoarsely. 

It seemed as though a fallen spirit 
had entered that marble statue, and 
animated its pale beauty with a power 
new and terrible to behold. Svenska 
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lifted her arms upwards, and cried 
with a wild vehemence— 

‘Dread Nornir, I feel around me 
the threads ye weave; they draw my 
feet onward, and whither they lead I 
go. Never shall the worship of Odin 
fall before that of the Christian’s God. 
I devote myself to shame—to sin which 
the sacrifice makes holy—that the 
dwellers in Asgard may still look 
down upon the land, and the children 
of the north may not turn aside from 
the faith of their fathers.” 

Ulva sank at Svenska’s feet, folded 
them in her arms, and kissed them 
passionately. Then she rose up, and 
followed the steps of the priestess in 
silence. Only as they passed the 


three rock statues her agony burst 
forth in a low moaning— 

*‘ Terrible Nornir, sin avengers, to 
whom, as atonement, I devoted this 
child, ye have made the precious gift 
an arrow to pierce my soul !” 

- - . 


* 


The Jarl Olof came home from a 
bear-hunt, carrying with hima strange 
prize. He had found in the snows a 
maiden, white and pale, and almost 
lifeless, yet of unearthly beauty. 
Gradually the soul awakened in that 
lovely form, and looked at Olof from 
out the heavenly eyes. His own an- 
swered to it with a vague pleasure, 
and sweet in his ear sounded the voice 
which uttered musically the accents of 
the Norse tongue. The young Jarl 
himself bore the weak and fainting 
form for many weary leagues, until he 
brought the beautiful desolate one to 
the presence of his wife, and laid her 
in Hermolin’s chamber. 

Hermolin bent over her in pity and 
amaze. She, too, was penetrated to 
the very soul with that dazzling and 
wondrous beauty—so spiritual, and 
yet so human—so divine, and yet so 
womanly. The Jarl’s wife twined her 
fingers among the pale amber tresses 
with almost childlike admiration, and 
gazed wistfully on the white, round 
arms and, graceful throat, beneath 
whose marble purity a faint rose-hue 
began to steal, while the life-current 
again wandered through the blue deli- 
cate veins. 

*¢ Olof, how beautiful she is—like 
one of the angels, which I used to 
see in my childish dreams. How hap- 
py it must be to know one’s-self so 
fair.” And a light sigh thrilled Her- 
molin’s bosom. 
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Olof did not answer ; his eyes, too 
—nay, his whole soul, drank in the 
beauty of which Hermolin spoke. 
The wife saw it, and again she sighed. 

Far behind the group stood one 
who beheld the gaze, and heard the 
sigh, and Ulva’s heart throbbed with 
fierce exultation, for she saw from 
afar the rising of that little cloud. 

Months passed away, and still the 
stranger maiden cast the magic of her 
superhuman beauty over the halls of 
the Viking. Asluaga, when she came 
forth from the harp, like a spirit of 
light, or when she stood before Reg- 
nar Lodbrog, enchaining the wild 
sea-king with the spells of a lovely soul 
in a lovely form—Asluaga herself was 
not more omnipotent in power than 
was the strange daughter of the snows. 
And day by day, over Svenska’s beauty 
there crept a new charm—a softness 
and aljl-subduing womanliness, that 
endowed with life and warmth the 
once passionless form. The spell 
thrilled through Olof’s whole nature, 
and his soul bent like a reed before 
the storm of wild emotions that swept 
over him. 

Oh, thou pure angel, who weepest 
all alone, on whom has faded the light 
of that dearest smile—who seest each 
day the love wane, though an innate 
nobleness still makes duty keep its 
place in the heart where it was thy 
heaven to rest! Hermolin! will thy 
love fail now?—will it sink in the 
trial, or will it forget itself and its own 
wrongs, and watch over the sinner 
with tenderness and prayers, until it 
bring him back in forgiveness, repent- 
ance, and peace ? 

Listen how that faithful, patient 
heart answers the bitterness which the 
stern monk pours out against the err- 
ing one who is tempted to betray such 
love. 

«« My father,” said Hermolin, when 
Ansgarius would fain have dealt out 
reproaches and threatenings against 
her husband—“ my father, condemn 
him not yet. It is a bitter struggle ; 
he is tempted sore. How sweet her 
smile is !—how glorious her beauty !— 
while I, alas! alas!—I have only love 
to give him. And then she is from 
his own North, and she speaks to him 
of his fathers, and her wild nature 
governs his. Oh, my Olof! that I 
could be all this—that I could make 
myself more like thee—more worthy 
to win thy love.” 
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And when the inflexible spirit of 
Ansgarius, in justly condemning the 
sin, shut out all compassion for the 
sinner, Hermolin only wept. 

«Oh, father, have pity on him—on 
me. He did love me once—he will 
love me yet. I will be patient; and 
love is so strong to bear—so omnipo- 
tent in prayers; heaven will keep him 
from sin, and I shall win him back. 
Olof, my Olof! God will not let me 
die, until thou lovest me as I have 
loved, as I do love thee—my soul's 
soul !—my life’s blessing !" 

And ere the words were well utter- 
ed, an angel carried them to heaven, 
and then cast them down again, like 
an echo, upon the spirit of him who 
had won such love. The invisible in- 
fluence fell upon him, even though he 
stood alone with Svenska, overwhelm- 
ed with the delirium of her presence. 

She had enchained his soul; she 
had drawn from his lips the avowal 
of wild and sinful passion ; she had 
strengthened her power over him, by 
bringing into the earthly bond all the 
influences of their ancient faith, to 
which she had won him back; and now, 
her end gained, Svenska quailed be- 
fore the tempest she had raised. 

What power was it which had 
changed the priestess, who once cast 
her arms to heaven with that terrible 
vow, into the trembling woman who 
dared not look on Olof’s face; and 
who, even in her triumphant joy, 
shrank before the wild energy of his 
words. 

He promised her that her heart’s 
desire should be accomplished—that 
no Christian prayer should be heard 
in Odin’s land—that the menk and his 
proselytes should be swept from the 
face of the earth. 

Why was it, O Svenska, that even 
then, when the flash of triumph had 
passed from thine eyes, they sank to- 
wards earth, and thy pale lips quivered 
like a weak girl’s ? 

*“ There is one thing more, 
and then I give thee my love,” she 
said. ‘The shadow is passing, and 
Qdin’s smile will again brighten our 
shores; but the land is still defiled— 
blood only can make it pure; there 
must be a sacrifice.”’ 

Her voice rose, her stature dilated, 


Olof, 


and Svenska was again the inspired of 


the Nornir. As Olof beheld her, even 
his own bold spirit quailed beneath the 
terrible strength of hers. 
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«There must be a sacrifice !’ she re- 
peated in yet more vehement tones. “ In 
the dark night a voice haunts me, and 
the words are ever the same; when I 
look on the snow-mountains, I see 
there traces of blood, which never 
pass away. Odin demands the offer- 
ing, and will not be appeased. Olof! 
I am thine when thou hast given up 
the victim !” 

*©Who?” murmured Olof, instinc- 
tively drooping his face beneath the 
glare of those terrible eyes. 

She stooped over him; her soft 
breath swept his cheek ; her fair ser- 
pent lips approached his ear; they 
uttered one name—* Hermolin !” 

He sprang from her side with a shud- 
dering cry. ‘One moment he covered his 
eyes, as though to shut out some hor- 
rible sight, and then the te mpted stood 
face to face with the tempter. The 
veil had fallen: he beheld in her now, 
not the beautiful beguiler, but the 
ghastly impersonation of the meditated 
It stood revealed, the crime in 
all its black deformity; it hissed at 
him in that perfumed breath; it 
scorched him in the lightnings of these 
lustrous Horror-stricken and 
dumb, he gazed, until at last his lips 
formed themselves into the echo of 
that one word—* Hermolin !” 

It fell like a sunburst upon his 
clouded spirit, and, rifting through 
that blackest darkness, Olof beheld 
the light. He sprang towards it ; for 
there was yet a beauty and a nobleness 
in the young Northman’s soul—how 
else could Hermolin have loved him ? 
Through the silent hall rang that 
name—bursting from the husband’s 
lips and heart—first as a murmur, 
then as a wild, yearning cry—* Her- 
molin! Hermolin!” 

Surely it was an angel who bore that 
call to the wife’s ear—who guided her 
feet all unwittingly to where her be- 
loved wrestled with that deadly sin. 
Lo! as it were in answer to his voice, 
Hermolin stood at the entrance of the 
hall. Olgf glanced at Svenska; her 
gleaming eyes, her writhing lips, and 
her beauty, seemed changed to the 
likeness of a fiend. And there, soft- 
smiling on him, with the meek, loving 
face of old, leaned Hermolin, her arms 
stretched out, as if to welcome him, in 
forgiveness and peace, to the shelter of 
that pure breast. 

He fled there. There was a cry 
such as rarely bursts from man’s lips 


sin. 


eyes. 
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—‘  Hermolin, Hermoling save me!” 
and the proud one knelt at her feet, 
hiding his face in her garments, press- 
ing her pure hands upon his eyes, as 
though to shut out the sight of the 
lure which so nearly led him on to a 
fearful sin. 

Hermolin asked nought, said nought 
—but she folded her arms round his 
neck ; she knelt beside him, and drew 
his head to her bosom, as a mother 
would a beloved and repentant child. 
Then she whispered softly, “* Olof, my 
Olof, come!” and led him away, his 
hand still clinging for safety and guid- 
ance to that faithful one of hers; and 
his eyes never daring to turn away 
from that face, which looked on him 
like an angel’s from out of heaven, full 
of love so holy, so complete, that par- 
don itself had no place there. 

Svenska stood beholding them, and 
still and fixed as stone, until Olof’s 
form passed from her sight ; then she 
fell to the earth without a cry or 
sound, 

Ulva’s breast was soon her pillow— 
Ulva who haunted her steps like a 
shadow. No mother’s fondness could 
have poured out more passionate words 
over the insensible form; but when 
the shadow of seeming death left the 
beautiful face, her manner became 
again that of distant and reverent ten- 
derness. 

** Priestess of the Nornir, awake!” 
she said. “ Let the curse of Odin 
fall: we will go far hence into the 
wild mountains, and leave the race of 
Hialmar to perish. The vow was 
vain; but Nornir were not wholly piti- 
less. No shame has fallen upon thee, 
pure Daughter of the Snows !” 

Svenska heard not —regarded not. 
Drawing herself away from all sup- 
port, the young priestess stood erect. 
She spoke, not to Ulva, but uttering 
her thoughts aloud— 

* Dread Nornir! is this your will ? 
Ye deceived me—nay, but I beguiled 
myself. How could evil work out 
good? Odin scorns the unholy offer- 
ing; the sinful vow brings its own 
punishment. Olof, Olof! whom I 
same to betray, I love thee, as my own 
soul I love thee, and in vain.” 

It was no more the priestess, but 
a desolate, despairing woman who lay 
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there on the cold ground, and moaned 
in incontrollable anguish. Ulva, stung 
to the heart, gazed on her without a 
word. The day of requital had come 
at last. 

When the misty light of day changed 
into the star-lit beauty of a northern 
night, a clear sound pierced the si- 
lence of the hall. It was the Chris- 
tian vesper-hymn, led by a fresh young 
voice, through whose melody trem- 
bled a tone of almost angelic gladness 
—the voice of Hermolin. Svenska, 
aroused from her trance, sprang madly 
on her feet. 

*¢ Olof, Olof,” she cried, * the curse 
of Odin will fall; they will beguile 
thy soul, and I shall never see thee 
after death in the blessed dwellings of 
the Aser. Is there no help—no atone- 
ment? Ah!’ she continued, and her 
voice suddenly rose from the shrillness 
of despair to the full tone of joy—* I 
see it now. Odin! thy will is clear: 
mine ear heard truly—mine eye saw 
plain. The sacrifice—it shall be offer- 
ed still, and Odin’s wrath be turned 
away. To the mountain, to the moun- 
tain, to the mountain !—son of Hial- 
mar, son of Hialmar! I will yet await 
thee in the Valhalla of thy fathers.” 

She darted from the hall, and bound- 
ed away with the speed of the wind. 
Night and day, night and day, far up 
in the mountains, did Ulva follow that 
flying form, until at times she thought 
it was only the spirit of the priestess 
that still flitted on before her sight. 
At last she came to a wild ravine, in 
which lay a frozen sea of snow; on 
its verge stood that white shadow, 
with the outstretched arms, and the 
amber-floating hair. 

As Ulva looked, there grew on the 
stillness a sound like the roaring of 
the sea; and a mighty snow-billow, 
loosened from its mountain cave, came 
heaving on: nearer, nearer it drew, 
and the pale shape was there still; it 
passed, and the Daughter of the Snows 
slept beneath them. 

The Daughter of the Snows !— 
whence, then, that shriek of mother’s 
agony, the last that ever parted Ulva’s 
lips—* My child, my child!” Let 
Death, the great veiler of mysteries, 
keep until eternity one dread secret 
more ! 


D. M. M. 
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THE KABYLIE 
Tuts work is made up of separate nar- 
ratives, while its unity is maintained 
by their having reference to the one 
topic of Algeria. It is written with 
liveliness and good sense, tells of the 
moving, accidents of a strange cam- 
paign, graphically outlines the scenery 
of the route, daguerreotypes the 
light-hearted, laughter-loving _ sol- 
diery of France, and comprises, in 
compactest space, a great deal of fresh 
information on the condition and re- 
sources of French Africa. The first 
and main department of the book is a 
journal of a six weeks’ campaign 
against the Kabailes of Algeria. The 
word “ Kabail” means “a tribe,” and 
is applied by the French especially to 
the inhabitants of the mountain bar- 
rier between Algiers and Constantine, 
to which district they give the name 
of “The Kabylie.” In strong con- 
trast to this portion of the work, is the 
peaceful character of the second no- 
tice, which details the hazardous ad- 
venture of M. Suchet, the Vicaire- 
General of Algeria, who volunteered 
to go alone in search of the camp of 
Abd-el-Kader, for the purpose of 
treating with him about an exchange 
of prisoners, and who, having accom- 
plished his object, returned in safety. 
A third, and the concluding paper, 
describes Mr. Borrer’s ride through 
the province of Constantine. First, 
then, for the campaign in the Ka- 
bylie. 

The narrative of a French razzia 
may be expected to present some re- 
volting features. War is ever stern, 
and wears its worst aspect when car- 
ried on amongst the uncivilised ; but 
we believe there are few in England, 
and not many in France, who, after 
making every conceivable allowance, 
will not at once feel that some of the 
doings described in this volume trans- 
gress the limits of honourable conflict, 
and stain the name of soldier. They 
are, we may add, described by our 
author with a manifest disposition to 
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excuse them, so far as he honestly 
can. These tragic scenes cast their 
dark shadows over a work which is, 
in other respects, full of good feeling, 
and almost always gay. 

The extensive territory called the 
Kabylie embraces that series of lofty 
mountains, of which the Djurjura— 
the Mons Ferratus of the ancients—is 
the highest, and holds on its rich 
slopes, and in its teeming vales, a po- 
pulation which, it is said, affords not 
less than 80,000 fighting men. This 
people retained their independence 
through all the vicissitudes of the 
Turkish rule, and, with the exception 
of some of the more exposed tribes, 
who, after hard contests, have submit- 
ted to the French, hold it still. They 
are a bold and industrious race ; and, 
except in religion, have nothing in 
common with the Arabs of the plains. 
Unlike them, they are averse to a 
wandering life, are settled in well- 
built villages, cultivate with care their 
valleys and hill-sides, make their own 
agricultural instruments, their arms, 
their powder, their haiks and carpets, 
and have works in leather and in other 
arts. Their language is the Shilla 
tongue, which is quite distinct from 
the Arabic. Their form of govern- 
ment is also different, being purely de- 
mocratic ; while that of the Arabs is 
aristocratic. The Kabyle chiefs are 
called ** Amims,” and become so, not 
by inheritance, but by election. They 
are often deposed without form, and 
have seldom much power, the popular 
influence resting mostly with the 
*‘marrabbutts,” or saints. In their po- 
lity there is this disadvantage—that 
each tribe is a separate republic, and 
that, in consequence, there are fre- 
quent wars amongst them, which, 
however, all cease on the appearance 
of a common enemy. Like most 
mountaineers, they love their homes, 
and from a self-confidence, induced by 
immemorial independence, they are 
much disposed to treat invaders with 
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scorn. They were, indeed, accus- 
tomed to regard them as judicial vic- 
tims. The stranger who penetrates 
into our country is sent by heaven, it 
being the will of Allah that he should 
be despoiled by us.” Again, long 
after the French had settled in Al- 
giers and Bugie, their haughty saying 
was, * You may sow your grain in the 
plains ; but whenever it is our good 
pleasure, we shall come down and reap 
it.” This they had often done in the 
time of the Turks; but the French 
have taught them some impressive 
lessons, and latterly they have shown a 
certain highland prudence mingled 
with their courage. Their answer to 
Abd-el-Kader, when, in 1845, he ap- 
plied to them for hospitality for him- 
self and followers, is characteristic :— 
“We would wish to yield you that 
hospitality so pleasing to the great 
God; but the Christian is powerful. 
We have this year cultivated certain 
tracts upon the plains of Boghni and 
of Hamza: our works of husbandry are 
there considerable. The Christian will 
come up to burn our crops; what 
shall we then say to the poor and 
the needy, who look to us for their 
sustenance? Behold it is our duty to 
refuse your demand, and we do re- 
fuse.” Mr. Borrer represents the 
Kabyles as practising atrocious barba- 
rities, as roasting their enemies, &c. ; 
but the charge is made in general lan- 
guage—no instance—no authority ad- 
duced, and we incline to regard it as a 
French exaggeration, which he has 
too hastily imbibed. A people who 
are—as he describes the Kabyles— 
brave, industrious, and well supplied 
with the necessaries of life, are not 
likely to be pre-eminently cruel. 

The Kabyles are first-rate horse- 
men and “crack shots.” Their cos- 
tume, well known now, throngh the 
prints taken from Horace Vernet’s 
pictures, consists of the “ khandoura,” 
a kind of woollen shirt, with large 
loose sleeves, and the ‘* burnoose,” a 
white, or black-and-white, woollen 
mantle, with a large hood. The last, 
-we are told, is worn “night and day, 
summer and winter, and is handed 
down from generation to generation, 
until perfectly reduced by the ravages 
of time and filth.” They have slight 
sandals of hide, and broad hats made 
of the palmetta-leaf, but are generally 
seen with the head uncovered. 
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When, in 1846, it was understood 
that Marshal Bugeaud, the Governor- 
General of Algeria, contemplated an 
attack on the Kabyles, the movement 
was extremely unpopular both in the 
colony and in the mother-country. 
The general opinion amongst the 
settlers, and one to which Mr. Borrer 
seems to lean, was, that if left in peace, 
this people would soon be attracted 
into dealings with the French, and 
might, in time, acknowledge their su- 
premacy ; but that a resort to arms 
would only inflame their aversion to 
all strangers, and to Christians in par- 
ticular, and make them lasting and 
expensive enemies. In France it is 
to the honour of the country, that the 
character of the previous wars in 
Africa had raised a public feeling 
against new hostilities—Marshal Soult 
expressed his strong disapprobation of 
the measure, the minister of war was 
opposed to it, and a ‘ commission, 
charged by the French chambers to 
examine and report upon the state of 
affairs in Algeria,” laid before the go- 
vernment a formal declaration against 
the undertaking. Notwithstanding all 
this, Marshal Bugeaud thought pro- 
per, on his own responsibility, to pro- 
claim war against the Kabyles, having 
first written to the authorities at home, 
stating that the submission of the 
native tribes could never be depended 
on  Jusqu’ a ce que la poudre eut par- 
lé.” The opinion of Marshal Bugeaud 
is, doubtless, entitled to much respect. 
During a six years’ government in 
Algeria, he had a good deal raised the 
condition of the colony, and no one 
was better acquainted with its wants 
and resources. He very justly at- 
tached great importance to—what was, 
in fact, the main object of the expe- 
dition—the opening of a route by land 
between Algiers and Bougie, the chief 
stations of the settlement, the only 
communication between them at that 
time being by sea, and at the dividing 
distance of thirty-five leagues. In 
this he was pursuing the policy of the 
Romans, who, as is quite plain from 
existing remains, established connect- 
ing routes throughout their Numidia, 
and maintained them in the most 
mountainous regions by chains of mili- 
tary posts.. Mr. Borrer has often 
halted-in the wild province of Con- 
stantine to examine the ruins of these 
Roman posts, and their massive blocks 
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of stone indicated that they were never 
built for any merely temporary pur- 
pose. The desirableness of establish- 
ing a communication between the chief 
stations of Algiers, Setif, and Bougie, 
through the mountains held by ‘the 
Kabyles, was felt alike by the colonists 
and by the marshal. The former, 
however, conceived that this object 
might be obtained without having re- 
course to arms, while the latter, no 


doubt, thought that delay would itself 


be attended with greater difficulties 
than any which were likely to arise 
from the expedition. Were this ques- 
tion to be determined by the results of 
the undertaking, as known up to the 
present moment, we should say that 
the settlers were in the right. The 
proposed advantages could not be se- 
cured without the maintenance of new 
stations, the increase of the army, and 
the allocation of further funds from 
France. But if all this was little to 
be expected then, when the expenses 
of Algeria were already much com- 
plained of, it is not to be hoped for 
now. It must, however, be admitted, 
that the changes which have since 
taken place in the government and 
finance of the parent country were 
elements in the consideration of this 
vexata questio, which neither of the 
parties would have much attended to. 
Be, however, the policy of the measure 
what it may, the M: areschal Duc D'Is!y 

had, as we “have s said, resolved to car ry 
it out; and while the wise men of Al- 
giers were vaticinating that starved 
sheep and bloated bulletins would be 
its only profits, and that it must be 
abandoned, the sound of trumpet and 
of drum, and the tramp of armed 
men, announced, on the sunny 6th of 
May, that the troops were in motion 


for the Kabylie. 


“ Many a bright eye was bedimmed 
that fine May morning, as the gallant 
* Vainquersd Afrique’ filed by, destined 
to seek ‘la glorei’ amidst the rude rocks 
and fastnesses of that sturdy people— 
that ‘ genus insuperabile bello ’—which, 
from time immemorial, have laughed to 
seorn those passing clouds of foreign 
usurpation beneath which their ne ‘igh- 
bours of the plain have so often bowed.’ 


Mr. Borrer obtained the marshal’s 
leave to accompany the expedition, and 
having purchased a horse, and supplied 
himself with a mule to carry canteens, 


tent, &c., he attached himself to the 
sixth squadron of the First Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, the officers of which had 
courteously invited him to mess with 
them. Early on the first morning they 
crossed the Haratch—the Savus of the 
ancients—and proceeded across the 
plain of the Metidja, which is many 
leagues in breadth :— 


** As we traversed the wide Metidja 
(looking like a vast lake from the white 
mist rising from its death-fraught 
swamps), here cultivated with corn, and 
there stretching out in wide expanses of 
brushwood and coarse grass, or vast 
marshes producing forests of lofty reeds, 
a fine covert for the wild boar and the 
panther. The stillness of the morning 
was agrecably broken by the music of 
fourteen tr umpeters, who preceded our 
squi udron, pli aying, ever and anon, war- 
like airs, suited to the occasion and their 
auditors. Then, as the fair-sounding 
tones died off, did the gay troopers 
burst forth into one wild chorus with 
the songs of ‘ La belle France.’ All was 
hilarity and enthusiasm. ‘ Ah, my lads,’ 
thought I, ‘some of you will be sleeping 
your last sleep amidst yon snow-clad 
mountains, and some of you will be 
singing rather out of tune as you are un- 
dergoing the process of being roasted 
before a Kabyle fire—hazard de la 
guerre. "—p. 20, 


They halt at a spot on the Metidja, 

alled the * Arba,” where, once a 
week, a large market is held, and 
which is much frequented by the Arabs, 
who bring horses, cattle, &c. It is at 
the foot of Djebel Moussa, one of the 
lower heights of the Little Atlas, and 
there are many streams about it. ‘ De- 
lightful groves of orange, lemon, and 
pomegranate, with massive clumps of 
lentish and wild olive, adorn this por- 
tion of the plain, and, at this time, the 
earth was gay with flowers of every 
hue, whilst the song of the nighting: ile 
was heard on all sides, and,”” adds our 
author, “what was better still, our 
horses were revelling in fine herbage.” 
As the cavalry were moving off, Mr. 
Borrer had an opportunity of observ- 
ing some facts which betray the mal- 
administration of the French. Nume- 
rous Arabs came on the ground to 
glean the corn which was left by the 
horses, and it was surprising to see 
the patience with which they picked 
out, grain by grain, the barley from 
amongst the traupled herbage. Many 
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of these famished wretches were, he 
assures us, once proprietors of the soil 
on which they were now gathering the 
scattered grain, with fear ; many, too, 
belonged to tribes who had not only 
submitted to, but fought their invaders, 
who, with impolicy, as well as injus- 
tice, had deprived them of their lands, 
without indemnity, and compelled them 
to recede, and bear with them a stea- 
dier hatred of the Christians. To 
support these charges, and show that 
they are not the offspring of prejudice, 
he cites the written statement of one 
of the members of the Commission 
sent out to Algeria by the French go- 
vernment, and t to which we have before 
referred. 

At Arba they commenced the ascent 
of the Djebel Moussa, by a route cut 
along the face of that mountain, and 
leading to the new post of Aumale, 
once the Auzia of the Romans, and 
which is four days’ march to the S. E. 
of Algiers. It is to be observed, that 
this road, like all such others in the 
colony, was made by the army, and it 
is a strong fact in support of Marshal 
Bugeaud’s view of the pressing im- 
portance of facilitating internal com- 
munication, that, from the want of it, 
the carrying-trade, to the amount of 
thirteen millions of francs, is lost to 
the colonists, being altogether in the 
hands of the native muleteers. The 
roads in many directions, and to the 
principal outposts, are but pathways 
which are known to the Arabs only, 
and thus the transport of provisions, 
materials, &c., of necessity falls to 
them. The following short passage 
describes the scenery of this portion of 
their route, and the shepherd-huts of 
the natives, which are often found em- 
bowered in myrtles, mingled with the 
bright- flowered coronill: 14, and the 
dwarf gum-cistus :— 


‘The mountains we are now tra- 
versing are intersected by extremely 
deep and beautiful valleys, upon the 
steep slopes of which are clustered nu- 
merous ‘ gourbies,’ or huts, forming vil- 
lages, or ‘dashkrahs,’ as the moun- 
taineers name them. These huts are 
constructed of rough stones, or masses 
of turf, the interstices filled up with 
mud, and with the dung of cattle. ‘The 
roofs are thatched with coarse grass, 
straw, or reeds, and branches of trees. 
The extreme lowness of these dwellings 
is remarkable, the walls of few being 
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more than three feet in height ; so that 
the branches covering the roof often 
touch the ground at the eaves. One 
large apartment alone is found in each 
hut, a portion of which is enjoyed by the 
family, and the rest by their live stock. 
It is only in the centre, generally, that, 
beneath the ridge of the roof, one 
can stand upright. In the neighbour- 
hood of these villages the land is well 
cultivated, and crops of remarkably fine 
bearded wheat were now upon the 
ground.”—pp. 29, 30. 


The Arabs are accomplished artistes 
in horse-stealing, and in this particular 
have the thievish dexterity of the most 
thoroughbred Thugs of India. They 
sometimes succeed in taking the best 
horse, and from the centre of the 
camp. Our author is led to the topic 
by the circumstance, that several of 
their troop steeds are stolen at one of 
their bivouacs :— 


“ These pred: atory horse-fanciers re- 
ject, with disdain, bad cattle, and it is 
alw: ays the finest horses which dis: uppear 
in so mysterious a manner, in spite of 
sentinels and tethers. Gifted with the 
most untiring patier nee, the Moslem 
horse-stealer employs many cunning ma- 
neeuvres to appropriate such horses as 
please him. For instance, where there 
are clumps of brushwood in and about 
the bivouac, he will transform himself 
into a walking bush, fastening around 
his body boughs of brushwood, carefully 
arrange od so as to cover him from head 
to foot : : then, as the darkness comes on, 
will he station himself, watching, with 
the eyes of alynx, each movement of the 
sentinel ; he advances inch by inch, tak- 
ing advantage of each change of guard 
to gain ground. An hour does not ad- 
vance him, perhaps, more than a few 
yards. The sentinel sees nothing but a 
mass of brushwood, and confounds it 
with those scattered around. At last, 
the coveted horse at hand, the crafty 
Arab quits for an instant his disguise, 
detaches the footstrap, and attaches in 
its stead a small cord, of great length. 
His leafy cloak again resumed, he com- 
mences his retreat, and, arrived at 
a distance, gently tugs the cord; the 
horse advances a step or two, then 
pauses ; another jerk produces another 
step or two, and, after due persever- 
ance, he is at the confines of the camp, 
mounted, and galloping like lightning. 
Others will advance in the same stealthy 
manner upon their belly, merely holding 
a brand before them. And another mode 
is this: ‘The robber will lead a mare 
into the neighbourhood of the camp; 
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the horses of the country being all en- 
tire horses, the vicinity of a mare ren- 
ders them outrageous. Snuffing the 
night-air, the gallant steed bursts his 
bonds, and dashes from the camp. The 
robber trusts to chance that the most 
fiery only will fall into the snare, and, 
mounting his mare, away he goes. ‘The 
noble pursuer follows madly" the track 
of his desire— 


* Thro’ his mane and tail the high-wind sings ; 


Onward, onward, they fly—the pursuer 
and, the pursue .d-—through the brush- 
wood, across the wide plain, or into 
the heart of the mountains. There does 
the seducer seize his prize, and, delight- 
ed with his success, leads him to his 
gourbie. Uis admiring brother-rascals 
gather round, and, examining with a 
critical eye the noble prisoner, ‘laugh to 
scorn the’ ‘dog of a Christian,’ his former 
owner. Numerou: s, indeed, are the ma- 
neeuvres thus put in practice by the 
African horse-stealer, and often is he 
successful; but woe betide him if he is 
caught.”—pp. 31-3. 


The French cavalry in Africa are 
well mounted, especially their finest 
regiment, the Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
who have all Arab horses, and these 
are found to be better suited to the 
climate, and more capable of enduring 
fatigue, than the horses of France and 
Sardinia, with which many of the 
other regiments are supp lied. The 
Arab horse i is, like his native master, 
abstemious—* A little green meat, or 
chopped straw, or even a few leaves 
of the wild artichoke upon an emer- 
gency, will sustain his courage for a 
good length of time, and a ration of 
barley is a luxury to him ;” whilst the 
European steed craves his three feeds 
a-day, and cannot endure the want of 
water. Oats he cannot get, as there 
are none in Algeria; barley is used 
there, as being less heating. The breed 
of horses has much degenerated in Al- 
geria, owing to the wars there, and to 
the discouragement of those who breed 
them. The native dealer knows that 
if he has a fine horse he will be obliged 
to give him up to the French at their 
own price, or for nothing. The French 
are trying to remedy this evil by es- 
tablishing “haras,” or places for breed- 
ing and improving the race of horses 
in Algeria, ‘The best are now found 
in the province of Constantine, and es- 
pecially at Setif, and at Bone, the an- 
cient Hippona, where Saint Augustine 
lived and died. Mr. Borrer states 
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the mean price given by the “remonte” 
for cavalry horses at about 425 fr anes, 
that is, about £17. When the F rench 
first came, in 1830, horses were more 
plenty, and such as answered for the 
cavalry were to be had at little more 
than half the present price, that is, 
for about 280 francs. 

We have observed that the French 
officers employ their men at the out- 
posts in road-making ; they have an. 
other practice, which we might do well 
to imitate, that is, a system of allot- 
ting gardens to their soldiers. Mr. 
Borrer saw, at Guelma, the Calama 
of classic times, in the province of 
Constantine, a fine piece of ground, 
well dressed and cultivated in this 
manner. 

But to return, a nos moutons”— 
if a reader of the book before us can 
consent to the application of this term 
—-to the French troops in the Kabylie. 
Their line of march now lay through 
a hilly country, cultivated, in part, 
with corn, and, until their approach, 
thickly inhabited ; for they passed vil- 
lage after vill: age, which were all alike 
tenantless and silent. To this indica- 
tion of hostility another was now 
added. A soldier, during a mid-day 
halt, went down to the river-side to 
drink, and was fired at from a covert 
on the opposite bank andkilled. This 
was the first blow, and three Arabs, 
seen dashing across the ground at 
full gallop, were the first inhabitants 
they beheld. In consequence of this 
commencement of hostilities, some va- 
cant “ gourbies” were set on fire, and 
as the column was moving through a 
rich district, armed foragers were sent 
out, each man with a sickle and a sack, 
to cut down the ripening wheat, groups 
of the inhabitants gazing from the 
heights, vowing vengeance, no doubt, 
on the hated ** Roumis.” The Ka- 
byles rely much on night attacks, to 
which the Arabs of the plain are not 
at all given. This being known, the 
sentinels were doubled, and it seems 
to have been well for them that they 
took this immediate precaution :— 


“Now soft-winged evening came ho- 
vering over us, chasing from the wood- 
lands and the sand-rock heights the 
gilded tints of the setting sun. Repose 
was in the camp: suddenly a sharp fu- 
silade greeted our ears—the Kabailes 
were attacking one of our outposts. 
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The ring of the French carbine, and 
the dull explosion of the Kabyle gun, 
were easily distinguishable ; for the lat- 
ter are loaded with enormous charges of 
powder, badly rammed down. Volley 
succeeded volley. The voice of the 
nightingale was hushed; for man mar- 
red the tranquillity of her abode. The 
wailing jackal fled far aloof; and the 
crafty lynx, prowling forth upon her even- 
ing chase, bounded into the dark recesses 
of the tangled covert. A fiendish yell 
from the repulsed mountaineers reached 
our ears ; then all was quiet again, and 
the stillness of the ensuing night was 
only interrupted afterwards by drop- 
ping shots from different quarters of 
the camp, chiefly proceeding from French 
muskets, directed against robber Arabs, 
descried by the sharp-eyed sentinels 
amidst the brushwood.”—p., 66. 


On the following day they passed 
some Kabyle towns, which wore a far 
superior aspect to the miserable gour- 
bies they had seen before. They looked, 
from a distance, much like Italian vil- 
lages, and not inferior to them. The 
houses were of stone, well tiled, and 
with roofs presenting regular gable- 
ends. The first of these towns, large, 
compact, and well built, belonged to 
the Omed-Mansour, a rich tribe, and 
was named * Mansour.” The guides 
said that, on a mountain in the back 
ground, there was a city belonging to 
this tribe which had a population of 
eighteen thousand souls. Opposite to 
Mansour was another considerable 
town, belonging to the Beni- Yala, and 
called “ Cherfa.” The fertile valley 
which divided these towns was covered 
with fine crops of corn, the ground 
clear, and beautifully cultivated. In- 
numerable and gigantic olive-trees, 
some isolated, others clumped toge- 
ther, all most scientifically grafted by 
their owners, and producing the finest 
fruit, vary the low lands, and adorn 
the slopes of the surrounding hills. 
No sounds were heard from these 
towns, and not a soul was seen; they 
were, like the small villages they had 
passed, to all appearance deserted. 
The column next entered the territory 
of the “ Beni Abbés,” the wealthiest 
and most renowned of all the tribes in 
the Kabylie, and distinguished amongst 
them, not only by their boldness in war, 
but by their industry and skill in many 
arts. Their district comprises a vast 
extent of mountainous country, with 
rich slopes and highly-cultivated vales. 
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The Marshal deputed an allied sheikh, 


a khalif of influence, who accompanied 
the expedition, to hold council with 
the chiefs of this tribe, and urge 
them to offer submission, and to allow 
the French troops to traverse their 
territory in peace. This chief passed 
a night with them; but though he 
made known to them the power of the 
French, and their determination to de- 
vastate their homes in the event of a 
refusal, they not only declined to yield, 
but demanded some thousand dollars 
for the right of passage for the co- 
lumn, adding, that if it were not paid 
they would “ wipe them from the face 
of the earth.” ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that they had always succeeded 
in enforcing this toll from the Turks, 
and we presume they thought either 
that they could defend their passes 
against any force, or that the Chris- 
tians, like the Turks, would rather 
pay the money than have recourse 
to violence. In this they were much 
mistaken. Great was the rejoicing 
amongst the French soldiers when it 
was understood that they were to be 
opposed. ‘Tired of the monotony of a 
peaceful march, they longed for the 
excitement of combat. Henceforth 
they were determined to show them- 
selves unsparing enemies :— 


‘*Onward,” says our author, ‘‘ we 
marched, trampling beneath our feet 
vast extents of corn, almost ready for 
the sickle; smiling fertility before us— 
devastation in our rear. Every blade 
and every head of corn was crushed to 
earth.” 


Amidst all this anger and excite- 
ment, there were few amongst them 
who did not view with admiration the 
scenery through which they were pass- 
ing. A lofty isolated mountain reared 
its unclouded peak before them. This 
was the “ Djebel-ben-Thom,” and be- 
hind that, from east to west, extended 
the barren heights of the mighty Djur- 
jura, whose summits are for ever cap- 
ped with glistening snow. Who that 
remembers that Africa is the clime, 
summer the tide, and May the hour, 
will not sympathise with our author 
when he says— 


“It may well be imagined with what 
longing eyes we gazed upon that pure 
snow; for the water of the river was 
tepid from the great heat, and the 

P 
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parched breath of the sirocco wind was 
upon us.” 


A rill of cool sweet water, flowing 
from the heights, crossed the spot on 
which they were about to bivouac, 
but the envious natives cut it off, 
turning its course higher up on the 
hills. Alas, for the bitter feelings 
which all such incidents engender on 
the eve of conflict! 

The firing of guns heard, ever and 
anon, as the column proceeded in its 
march, announced that the Beni Abbés 
were making signals of its approach, 
and soon their green banners were for 
the first time seen. There were two 
large standards planted upon the ridge 
of a lofty and extensive precipice ; 
around which were grouped the chiefs 
and elders of the Beni-Abbés, while 
hundreds of the tribe were ranged in 
various stations, watching their ene- 
mies, They were all well armed with 
long guns, Spanish blunderbusses, pis- 
tols, the cruel Kabyle sword, and other 
offensive weapons. Some volleys were 
exchanged, and a dropping fire was 
kept up until the sun had set, when, 
in that climate, darkness soon fol- 
lows :— 


** All now was still for half an hour 
or more; the heavens glared with the 
mountain fires, but not a yell or a shot 

was heard: it was a dead silence, broken 
only by the sighing of the wind, as it 
swept across the camp in fitful gusts. 
This was but a suspicious lull, however ; 
and about eight p.m. the storm burst 
forth in all its fury. A hellish yell from 
a thousand throats at once, ace ompanied 
by furious volleys poured in from all 
sides, announced a combined and vigo- 
rous ‘attack upon the various outposts. 
It was a glorious moment. The dark 
veil of night was rent by unceasing 
flashes of musketry ; the fierce cries of 
the French soldiery mingled with the 
unearthly howls of their assailants, as 
the latter, baffled and repulsed by supe- 
rior discipline and determination, were 
forced back into the covert, from whence 
again they would presently dash forth 
with renewed shouts, responding to the 
encouraging war-cries of their women, 
who, collected about the fires upon the 
heights, stirred up the fierce flames, 
singing the glorious deeds of the war- 
riors of their tribe. In spite of their 
determined bravery, the outposts, after 
repeated and gallant struggles with 
their numerous foe, were compelled to 
fall back upon the ‘grand gard 


This raised still more the spirits of the 
assailants, who, rushing madly on every 
side, were only repulsed by vigorous and 
re peated charges of the bayonet. 

* About this time orders were issued 
for the tents to be struck, and the 
troops to lie on the ground ; for showers 
of balls were whistling and falling in 
every direction—sources of thoughtless 
mirth to those to whom they were not 
billeted; for eve ry narrow escape, every 
shave of the whiskers from these leaden 


messengers of death, begot a volle y of 


jests and sarcasms from ‘the groups ga 

thered about the smoulde ring cé amp- 
fires. En passant, one of these whistl rs 
seemed to have been billeted for myself; 


for, having rolled a stone near one of 


the fires, to serve me for a pillow, my 
head was no sooner placed upon it than 
an envious Kabyle sent a bullet, which, 


striking the stone within a few inches of 


my pate, almost made me swallow the 
cigar in my mouth. Had it arrived a 
minute sooner, it would probably have 
gone through my head, which had been 
reposing upon the same spot before the 
luxury of a pillow hi ud seduced me to 
seek the frie ndly aid.”—pp. 89, 90. 


By one o’clock the moon rose, and 
the enemy retired. They conceived, 
as it afterwards appeared, from the 
silence in the camp, and from the fact 
that the troops were lying down, that 
they had gone far to accomplish their 
threat of “wiping these Christians 
from the face of the earth.” 

The first visit was thus made by the 
Kabyles, and it was soon returned. A 
little before dawn there was a noise- 
less movement in the camp: no trum- 
pet was sounded, and the word of com- 
mand was passed along the ranks in a 
whisper. By four in the morning, 
eight battalions “sans sacs,” with a 
small body of cavalry, and some moun- 
tain-guns were toiling up the first 
heights, the marshal hi aving decided 
on destroying some of the Kabyle 
towns. This column had much diffi- 
culty in scrambling up the first hill, 
and a mule, laden with a gun, sent 
Mr. Borrer, horse and all, headlong 
down a steep slope, “ anathematising 
the prickly thorns of the wild jujeb.” 
They, however, soon reached the base 
of two lofty ridges of rock, which 
commanded the pass, and where the 
Beni- Abbes—seen in vast numbers— 
opened on them a determined fire. 
This was not returned for about 
twenty minutes, during which time the 
French threw out some skirmishers 
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amongst the brushwood in one direc- 
tion, while a column was sent to turn 
the heights. Pending this movement, 
the Kabyle fire was extremely hot, and 

balls were whistling around the French 
who were-waiting below. They, as 
our author tells us, philosophically 
lighted their pipes, and their indiffe- 
rence to danger was, it seems, shared 
by one of the gentler sex :— 


“One: could not but admire the 

‘sang froid” of a pretty ‘‘ vivandiére,” 
sat upon her horse, fully exposed to 
this fire, with her laughing face overs 
shadowed by a little hat, adorned with 
long feathers, cocked knowingly on ene 
side, and jesting light- heartedly with 
those around her. ‘There she sat, ca- 
valier-fashion, with her canvas trou- 
sers and red tunic, evidently enjoying 
the excitement of the aoensent and the 
music of the bullets.” —p. 94 


Mr. Borrer had leisure to remark 
on the sharp twang of the Kabyle bul- 


let, and picking up one, he found it of 
cut round, as if 


small calibre, and 
carved with a knife, which accounts 
for the peculiar sound, as well as for 
the dangerous wound it gives. 


“The Zouaves, with their leather 
buskins and loose Oriental trousers, 
might now be seen occupying the sum- 
mits of the precipices, which, half an 
hour before, were covered with Kabailes, 
and the green bunting was no longer 
visible. How the Zouaves ever get there, 
was surprising to those not acquainted 
with them; but theirtroops scale rocks 
with the agility of mountain 

combining the utmost endurance with 
great hardiness and strength; for they 
are all picked men, and generally of ra- 
ther short stature, broad-shoulde pred, 
deep-breasted, and bull-necked—much 
more service rab le men (for such fighting, 
at all events) than our six-foot grena- 
diers.”—p. 96. 


goats, 


These Numidian se poys, the Zouaves, 
were first formed into regiments by 
General Clausel, in 1830, and were 
at that time composed wholly of na- 
tives, but they have now mingled with 
them a large number of French. 
Their Oriental costume is pic turesque, 
and their arms consist of the musket, 
bayonet, and the short Roman sword. 
They have been engaged in every af- 
fair of note in Africa, and have uni- 
formly distinguished themselves. They 
neither give nor obtain quarter, but 
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are described as eager for plunder, 
and superlatively cruel. It was at the 
head of this corps that Lamoriciére 
mounted the breach at Constantine, 
where the Turks and Kabyles made a 
memorable defence. He was then 
their colonel. 


“It was,” adds our author, “ in 
cheering them on during that murder- 
ous struggle that this talented officer, 
then their colonel, so narrowly escaped 
a hideous death, from the explosion of 
numerous magazines, the fire from 
which, falling upon the bags of powde r 
borne by the soldiers of the ‘ genie,’ 
grie ‘vously wounded him, blew he aif his 
men into eternity, and rendered a por- 
tion of his venerable ‘ Cirta’ an infernal 
chaos of ruins, flames, and dying 
wretches, vainly struggling to draw 
their mangled bodies from the devour- 
ing fire.” 


The Kabyles were driven from 
height to height, keeping up, however, 
a steady and heavy fire. The villages 
were situated on summits, and over- 
looked from the hills around by isolated 
towers, lofty, square at the base, and 
carried up in an octagonal form. 
These are supposed to have been holy 
places of resort in time of peace, and 
to have served as watch-towers during 
war. They were looped, and an un- 
ceasing fire poured from them; but 
congreves and obusiers were brought 
into play, and the garrison was soon 
compelled to leave them. The Ka- 
byles dread the obusier, which they call 
the twice-firing cannon. They fly from 
the direction which the ‘ obus’ takes, 
and will not again appproach the spot 
where it falls. 

The assailants still advanced, but, 
from the nature of the ground, with 
extreme difficulty, and exposed to a 
fire from several of such towers, in the 
neighbourhood of the villages, as we 
have described. Two or three of the 
soldiers, in mounting to these attacks, 
fell dead, from the desperate exertion 
and the intense heat ; and the cavalry 
dashing on, or floundering amongst 
the rocks, had a hard, but an excit- 
ing run. 


‘ The villages were all surrounded 
with walls of about twelve feet in 
height, and composed of stones cement- 
ed together with mud mingled with 
chopped straw ; astrong fence of thorny 
bushes crowning them, and impenetra- 
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ble hedges of the prickly pear growing 
along their base. The inhabitants fired 
chiefly from the loopholes pierced in 
these walls, and in the walls of the 
houses. Upon the terraces of the latter 
also might be seen picturesque groups 
of gaunt warriors, their flowing bor- 
nooses thrown back, as they handled 
with activity their long guns. In one 
of these last villages some half-dozen 
of them boldly remained, after the great 
body of their comrades had fled, in a 
large square building, commanding the 
entrance of the village on the side we 
approached, and kept up a determined 
fire at ‘bout portant.’ It was all tono 
avail, however ; the narrow streets were 
soon crowded with French troops—ra- 
vishing, massacring, and plundering on 
all sides. Neither sex nor age was re- 
rarded—the sword fell upon all alike. 
Tren one house, blood-stained soldiers, 
laden with spoil, passed forth as I en- 
tered it. Upon the floor of one of the 
chambers lay a little girl, of twelve or 
fourteen years of age: there she lay, 


weltering in gore, and in the agonies of 


death; an accursed ruffian thrust his 
bayonet into her. God will requite him. 
In another house, a wrinkled old woman 
sat crouched upon the matting, rapidly 
muttering, in the agony of fear, prayers 
to Allah, with a trembling tongue. A 
potty child, of six or seven years old, 
aden with silver and coral ornaments, 
clung to her side, her eyes streaming 
with. tears as she clasped ‘her aged mo- 
ther’s arm. The soldiery, mz ad with 
blood and rage, were nigh at hand. I 
seized the fair child ; a moment was left 
to force her into a dark recess at the 
far end of the building; some ragged 
matting thrown before it served to con- 
ceal her; and whilst I was making signs 
to her mother to hold silence, soldiers 
rushed in. Some ransacked the habita- 
tion ; others pricked the old female with 
their bayonets. ‘ Soldiers, will you slay 
an aged woman?’ ‘* No, monsieur,’ said 
one fellow, ‘ we will not kill her; but 
her valuables are concealed, and we 
must have them.’ 

* In nearly every house were vast jars 
of oil (for the Kabyles make, consume, 
and sell vast quantities), often six or 
seven feet in height, and ranged in rows 
around the chambers. Holes being 
rapped in all those jars, the houses were 
soon flooded with oil, and streams of it 
were pouring down the very streets 
When the soldiers had ransacked the 
dwellings, and smashed to atoms all that 
they could not carry. off, or did not think 
worth seizing as spoil, they heaped the 
remnants and mattings together, and 
fired them. As 1 was hastily traversing 
the narrow streets, to regain the outside 
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of the village, disgusted with the hor- 
rors I had witnessed, flames burst forth 
on all sides, and torrents of fire came 
swiftly gliding down the thoroughfares, 
for the flames had gained the oil. An 
instant I turned, the fearful doom of 
the poor concealed child and the de- 
crepit mother flashing on my mind. It 
was too late; who could distinguish the 
house amongst hundreds exactly simi- 
lar? The fire was crackling, blazing 
vith inereased fury, and there was ho 
time to lose. The way of the gateway 
was barred with roaring flames ; scram- 
bling to the terrace of a low building, I 
threw — If over the wall. The un- 
fortunate Kabyle child was, doubtless, 
consumed, with her aged parent. How 
many others may have shared her fate !” 
—pp. 101-4. 


Alas! are these the idolaters of 
glory—the soldiers of civilization ? 
How deeply have the French to blush 
for their triumphs in Africa! How 
must the chivalrous amongst them la- 
ment that their well-established valour 
is ungraced by mercy—their national 
honour stained by such demon acts as 
we have recorded, and the something 
** more exquisite still,” which is almost 
too bad and too painful to be read :— 


‘ The soldiers pronounced the coun- 
try ‘ joliment netloyé ;) and I heard two 
rufiians, after the sacking was over, re- 
lating with great gusto how many young 
girls had been burnt in one house, after 
being abused by their brutal comrades 
and themselves. They pronounced that 
house ‘ joliment nettoyé’ also. It was 
indeed a very favourite phrase with 
them.” —p. 113. 


The best of the villages which was 
thus consumed by fire had all the ap- 
pearance of opulence. There were 
fabrics in it of arms, gunpowder, 
haiks, burnooses, and other stuffs, and 
shops of workers in silver, in cord, 
venders of silks and articles of French 
and Tunisian manufacture, brought 
by the traders of the tribe from AI- 
giers and Tunis. The quantity of 
spoil taken by the captors was im- 
mense, and the soldiers also found con- 
siderable sums of money. The powder 
was so fine that the French said, with 
bitter feeling, that it was made in 
England ; it is, however, well known 
that the Kabyles make it very fine 
themselves. In some of the houses 
Mr. Borrer observed vast coffers of 
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walnutwood, handsomely carved and 
richly ornamented. ‘These were full 
of books and bundles of manuscripts. 
These—cases, and manuscripts, and 
books—the Vandal soldiery set on fire. 
One work only, which proved to be a 
Koran, was saved by our author, and 
he was offered two hundred francs for 
it by a taleb of the chief mosque of 
Algiers: “ for,” said this personage, 
«‘T do not like so holy a book to be in 
the hands of a Christian.” The Arab 
soldiers saved some few manuscripts, 
and preserved them with care—but 
the great mass of them was destroyed; 
and who can tell what treasures of an- 
tiquity, what translations from lost 
classic works into the Arabic, thus for 
ever perished ? 

The tribe of the Beni-Abbes is said 
to number forty thousand souls; and 
at the close of this conflict, their great 
chief, Hamon Tahar, having, by a flag 
of truce, signified his desire of sub- 
mitting to the marshal, was accord- 
ingly conducted to his tent. 


*©Oh, great sheik of the Christians,” 
said the humbled prince, ‘‘ recall your 
men of might—sheath again the sword 
of vengeance: by the rising of to-mor- 
row’s sun, the chiefs and elders of the 
Seni-Abbes shall all bow down before 
you. You will command that which 
seemeth good in your eyes, and we will 
obey.” 


On the following day, Hamon Ta- 
har, with the remaining leaders of 
his tribe, were seen wending down 
their hilis, in sad procession ; and with 
mourning pace advanced to make 
their formal submission to the French. 
It appeared that they had resisted 
against the advice of their “ wise 
men.” They now bound themselves 
to pay a tribute of fifty thousand 
francs, but in consequence of their 
losses, the payment for the first year 
was remitted. Mr. Borrer and the 
French officers thought that they had 
made a very weak defence ; and that 
had they exhibited only a little more 
of skill and steadiness, at least one- 
half of the attacking column must have 
been destroyed. 

As we have freely observed upon 
the ferocity of French warfare in 
Africa, we conceive ourselves bound 
to state what Mr. Borrer says in its 
defence. War, when waged against 
uncivilized tribes, does, we admit, of 
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necessity, assume a sterner character 
than would be at all justified under 
other circumstances. A_ barbarous 
people are usually fanatic, treacherous, 
cruel, and little impressible by any- 
thing but fear. The commander may 
thus be justified in dealing with them 
more severely, and his soldiers excused 
if the atrocities of their opponents 
have had a degrading influence on 
them. This is not the language of 
Mr. Borrer; but it appears to us to 
be the fair amount of what he puts 
forward as a true defence for those 
with whom he marched. There are 
necessities in war, and harsh deeds, 
which such considerations may excuse ; 
but who feels that they in the least 
palliate the foul abuse of victory, the 
savage butchery of helpless children 
and unresisting women, which we have 
only in part detailed? Who? we 
may ask; for even our author, at the 
close of what is, perhaps, the only la- 
boured page in his book, says: — The 
slaughter by wholesale of defenceless 
women and children, however difficult 
to restrain, and iill-regulated the 
troops may be, yet cover the com- 
manding officer with dishonour.” 

We are not, however, disposed to 
admit that the Kabyles are the cruel 
characters which Mr. Borrer and the 
French describe them to be. There 
certainly is not in the book before us 
any evidence of this, no authenticated 
instance of a single act of atrocity on 
their part. On the contrary, judging 
from what is there recorded, the 
Kabyles must be pronounced a far 
more amiable people than their 
European, civilised, and Christian in- 
vaders. 

There is another argument ad- 
duced by Mr. Borrer, in extenuation 
of the conduct of his friends, and to 
which we think he attaches more value 
than it deserves. It is, that the ranks 
of the French army in Africa are com- 
posed, in a great measure, of the very 
scum of France. This is only admitting 
that it is a vile army, and is conse- 
quently no defence. 

One of the best-marked traits of 
Arab character is a veneration for 
religion. It is to this sentiment that 
Abd-el-Kader appealed with much 
success in exciting his countrymen to 
war; and when the Abbé Suchet ad- 
ventured forth alone to seek the Emir’s 
camp, in the hope of procuring the 
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release of fifty-six of his countrymen, 
who were their prisoners, he found 
that a regard for his character of 
priest was his great protection. The 
Arabs can respect Christians, but see- 
ing the prevailing negligence of the 
French on the subject of religion, they 
despise and hate them as utter infidels. 
“Les Arabes,” says a French writer 
cited by Mr. Borrer, “ne peuvent pas 
comprendre un état sans religion, 
Quand i ils virent que nous ne profes- 
sons aucune culte, ils en conclurent 
que nous n’étions pas une société, mais 
une agglomération de mécréants.” 
There is always the danger, amongst 
the extremely ignorant, of this feeling 
for religion degenerating into fanati- 
cism, and Mr. Borrer supplies us 
with some remarkable illustrations of 
the fact. We shall refer to one, 
showing the implicit confidence which 
the Arabs place in their marabbutts, 
or priests, and which has the further 
interest of being connected with a 
name much before the public. The 
incident occurred in the July of 
1846 :— 


“One of these saints foretold the 
taking of Tlemgen* from the French, 
sending word at the same time to Gen. 
Cavaignac, who held it, that the 
he returned to France the better, and 
that if he did not immediately evacuate 
the city, he should come on such a day 
and take it. On the day named, eight 
hundred Arab horse and twelve hun- 
dred infantry appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town. ‘The chief told 
them that the town would now be eva- 
cuated. His words proved correct to a 
certain extent, as General Cavaignac 
sallied forth with his troops to meet the 
enemy. The expectant Arabs stood 
their ground in perfect tranquillity, as 
the French approached, for their marab- 
butt had said that the earth would pre- 
sently open and swallow up the French 
general and his forces. Patiently the 
infatuated Mos! waited to behold 
the consummation of the miracle, when 
suddenly the torn from their 
The French trumpet sounded the 
charge—the cavalry thundering 
down upon the astonished Arabs, stand- 
ing like sheep for the slaughter, and 
they were sabred almost to a man. 

* Again, a celebrated marabbutt, of 
the province of Osar, informed his tribe 
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that on a certain day the French mu 

kets could not be fired, and that they 
would then go forth and take possess ion 
of a certain fort in the neighbourhood, 
held by the French. The day arrived ; 
a troop of sixty Arabs were “beheld by 
the sentinels of the g garrison approac +h- 
ing the fort, playtig the fantasia. 
Their cries of joy and amity rang on 
high, mingled with the sound of the 
‘tam-tam,’ and other musical instru- 
ments. ‘The admiring sentinels at the 
gateway of the fort were hailed by 
the m as friends, and considering them 
as such let them pass into the fort, not 
discovering their error until the cold 
yataguns of the cavaliers in the rear 
cleft ‘through their brains. The French 
guard hastily turned out. Onward the 
treacherous Moslems dashed, cutting 
down a brigadier and several men. A 
musket was aimed at the breast of a 
cavalier, and the trigger pulled, but it 
would not go off. The cavaliers cried 
aloud, ‘ Behold, the words of our pro- 
phet are true!” and making onwards, 
had almost taken the fort by surprise, 
when volley after volley was opened 
upon them. Horse and man fell be- 
neath the fire; every one of them was 
slain, and their bodies were cast into the 
ditch around the walls, within an hour 
of their entering the fort. Several ac- 
cidents having taken place, from the 
carelessness of the French soldiers with 
their muskets when on guard, the per 
cussion lock having been lately intro- 
duced amongst them, orders had been 
issued that the ‘piston’ or capsule 
should not be applied by them, except 
when danger was at hé and. Thee unning 
marabbutt had doubtless found this out 
by means, and made the 
use of his discovery.”—pp. 118, 
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The country now called Algeria, 
and which includes the Kabylie, ex- 
tends from east to west, between two 
hundred and forty and two hundred 
and fifty French leagues; and _ its 
breadth, north and south, that is, from 
the sea to the little Sahara, varies 
from forty to sixty leagues. About 
two-thirds of this is mountainous, but 
with fertile v The native popu- 
lation is cctinnated by Marshal Bu- 
geaud at from three to four millions. 
This territory divided by nature 
into two regions—the upper, between 
the Great and the Little Atlas; the 
lower between the latter and the sea. 
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This last is the European zone, and is 
called the Tell, a word which implies 
that it is fit for the production of 
grain. From the Tell to the Great 
Sahara is called the Little Desert or 
Little Sahara. It has received the 
name of desert” because it yields no 
grain, but in other respects it is in 
many places fruitful and well peopled. 
The inhabitants of the Tell, and of 
the desert beyond it, are so linked by 
intercourse, and by the latter looking 
to the former fer corn, &c., that the 
desert proverb is—* He is our lord, 
who is lord of our mother, and our 
mother is the Zell.” The climate of 
this latter zone is, as Mr. Borrer con- 
ceives, for the most part healthy. It 
is protected by the Little Atlas chain 
from the desert wind, which, from its 
suffocating heat, as well as from its 
being impregnated with the fine sand 
of the Sahara, has a most injurious 
influence on many constitutions. The 
atmosphere, too, in this littoral re- 
gion, is cleared during many months 
by prevailing storms, and in warm 
weather it is tempered by the sea- 
breezes. Malaria, engendered by the 
marshes, or choked-up river-courses, 
has rendered many parts dangerous, 
but this evil might be cured by draining ; 
and the Romans, who were well aware 
of this great source of public health, 
paid, it is evident, great attention to it 
in Africa. Across the vast plain of 
the Metidja,” says Mr. Borrer, “ be- 
hind Algiers, may be traced the line 
of a great Roman drain, running from 
the eastern to the western limits of 
the plain, which with the aid of nume- 
rous tributary drains, served to carry 
off the stagnant waters of the plain, 
thus rendering it healthy and fertile.” 

The present condition of the vast 
plain we have mentioned—the Metidja 
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—tells badly for the colonial system of 
France. When that power first took 
possession of Algiers, this extensive 
tract was, to a great extent, under 
careful tillage; it is now compara- 
tively, a desert, while the price of 
corn in Algiers is enormous.  In- 
deed, all the necessaries of life are 
dearer in Algiersthanin Paris. Ifto 
this we add, that the natives abhor 
French government, as well from ex- 
perience of its injustice as from a feel- 
ing of its severity—that the expense of 
the colony to the mother-country is 
almost intolerable, and that of this 
large expenditure a great proportion 
gets into the hands of the native popu- 
lation, and never returns in any form,* 
we can hardly come to any other con- 
clusion than this,that their A frican expe- 
riment is not very successful. We speak 
of it only as a colonial experiment ; it 
may have proved, and be,a good safety- 
valve for a turbulent soldiery ; it may, 
like India with us, keep the army in 
practical discipline; but of all those 
who are at all acquainted with its con- 
dition, we cannot imagine that there is 
one so sanguine as seriously to enter- 
tain the hope of ever seeing it a pro- 
fitable adjunct to the French empire. 
We unfeignedly deplore that, from 
their ignorance of, or inattention to, 
the first principles of colonisation, the 
French are thus losing the opportunity 
of introducing the true blessings of ci- 
vilised life into regions which have 
been so long neglected. 

Mr. Borrer’s book is a single volume, 
and without any luxury of illustration. 
We can honestly commend it as pre- 
senting much to amuse, much to inte- 
rest, and very much to instruct a 
reader, upon the subject of the French 
in Africa, and the ways and manners 
of the native tribes. 


* «The Arab comes to market with horses, cattle, fowl, burnooses, figs, oil, &e., 
for which he receives French gold—no exchange of product taking place; for all 
luxuries are totally unrequired by the Arab.”—Borrer’s Kabylie, p. 230. 
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ITALY AND THE ITALIAN QUESTIONS. 


No more convincing proof of the im- 
possibility of squaring the question of 
foreign politics by the application of 
home rules was ever presented, than 
the case of Italy at this moment. 
Our journals, admirably edited and 
well-informed as they are, exhibit this 
difficulty daily; and while we see 
Conservatives apologising, on the one 
hand, for the natural errors of dynastic 
origin, we find Liberals deploring the 
casual excesses of those too long with- 
held from the benefit of free insti- 
tutions. 

The simple truth is, that, not con- 
tent with fitting every foreign land 
with a constitution, trial by jury, free- 
dom of the press, and other like privi- 
leges, in our thorough-going John 
Bullism, we must insist on marshal- 
ling the political forces into Whig 
and Tory. We organise the contend- 
ing factions after home models, and 
never rest content till we have dis- 
covered certain analogies with our 
Cobdens and O’Connors, as though 
the very scheme of a free government 
should necessarily include every ad- 
ventitious person and occurrence we 
see among ourselves, 

So long as we occupied ourselves 
with French politics, as they existed 
under the late reign, the task was 
tolerably easy. The leading men in 
the French chamber made no scruple 
in avowing this imitation of the work- 
ing of the English constitution, and 
imperceptibly glided into the forms 
of party, which in many respects re- 
sembled our own; and although the 
shades of opinion in the Chamber 
were more varied than in the House 
of Commons, two great prevailing 
colours predistinguished themselves in 
the prism, and the party of the crown 
and the opposition were as well. 
marked as ever we saw them at home. 

In Italy, however, such an applica- 
tion was impossible. Neither the 
monarchiesnor the people of the penin- 
sula had any analogy with what is 
observable elsewhere. The great 
camps of rival parties could not exist 
without public opinion, and how 
could there be public opinion without 


its exponent, an able and independent 
press? It is true that for several 
years back a party professing strong 
democratic opinions had spread 
through every state of the peninsula, 
exhibiting itself with more or less 
boldness, according to the freedom 
permitted in each particular govern- 
ment. This party by degrees assumed 
the garb of nationality, and on the 
death of the late Pope, and the acces- 
sion of the present, took the field by 
an open denunciation of the Austrian 
rule in Lombardy. Too weak to assail 
the strongholds of monarchy at once, 
they began by a movement well calcu- 
lated to enlist national sympathies, 
and elicit expressions of opinion fa- 
vourable to the cause they advocated. 
A revolt in Piedmont, or in Naples, 
in Tuscany, or the Statesof the Church, 
would at once have called for Aus. 
trian intervention to suppress it. But 
a rising in Lombardy—a resistance to 
the dominion of the ‘‘ stranger,” was 
certain to call into the field sections of 
every party disposed to Liberal opi- 
nions. The Italian princes anticipa- 
ted the rich spoil of a partitioned ter- 
ritory, and the removal beyond the 
Alps of a haughty and unbending 
neighbour; the trading classes were 
flattered with the hopes of an un- 
trammelled commerce from the Gulf of 
Genoa to the Adriatic; while the 
people were led into a dream of na- 
tional greatness, which should restore 
Italy to the rank she once held amongst 
the nations. 

It is undeniable that there were 
many grievances to allege against the 
Austrian rule in Lombardy—some of 
them to be explained by the not too 
satisfactory excuse of expediency ; 
others not even so defensible. 

To hold in subjection any country 
where the masses are indisposed to the 
governing power, and rendered ini- 
mical either by differences of religion 
or nationality, will always imply a 
system of which repression forms a 
part; nor are concessions, in such 
circumstances, attended with the same 
success as elsewhere—they are either 
regarded as late and tardy acts of 
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long-denied justice, or, worse still, 
victories won from a weakened and 
declining power. 

This was strikingly the case in Lom- 
bardy. ‘The cabinet of Vienna, not 
confident enough to appeal to the 
nation by an organised system of free 
institutions, sought a species of com- 
promise, by promoting to places of 
trust in the administration, many Ita- 
lians of rank and influence. They 
fancied that the acceptance of office 
and emolument had enlisted these 
men in the cause, and secured their 
fidelity. In this, however, they were 
deceived—the officials either lost all 
influence with their countrymen, or 
regained it by the disgraceful alterna- 
tive of being traitors to their bene- 
factors. 

Each concession of the Austrian 
government was used as an agency 
for weakening the Imperial power. 
Thus the scientific congresses became 
debating clubs of political subjects, 
and the very ceremonies that wel- 
comed a new archbishop at Milan, 
were converted into a display of feel- 
ing inimical to the government. These 
are but two from what might be 
swelled into a long catalogue of simi- 
lar grievances. ; 

But let any one conceive the details 
of an administration carried on by 
men personally and deeply interested 
in itsruin, anxious to conceal its good 
and develop all its bad—thwarting, by 
every means in their power, all con- 
ciliatory efforts of the government, 
and exhibiting, in the most odious 
light, any act of necessary severity. 
Let any one picture to himself the 
working of such a system, aided by all 
the subtlety of the Italian character, 
and he will readily acknowledge that 
the faults of Austrian rule in Lom- 
bardy were far more likely to be 
harshly judged, than appreciated with 
any leanings to mercy. 

That the material prosperity of the 
country attained a very high standard 
under German domination, the most 
violent patriot does not attempt to 
deny. No city of all Italy could com- 
pare with Milan but one short year 
ago. ‘The splendour of its equipages, 
the elegance and luxury of its shops, 
the style of the private residences, the 
dress and general appearance of its in- 
habitants, reminded the stranger at 
once of London and Paris. The same 
movement in the crowded thorough- 
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fares—the businesslike look of every- 
one—the appearance of purpose, so 
very different from the wearisome las- 
situde so observable in other Italian 
capitals, struck even the least observ- 
ing visitor. You looked about you in 
vain for the evidences of a despotism 
whose prerogative is to crush enter- 
prise and destroy commerce. You saw 
no other sign of a foreign rule than 
the white uniform of some Austrian 
grenadier, or the laced boot of a Hun- 
garian sentinel. It is true that in so. 
ciety no admixture of the two races 
ever occurred. ‘Tio be received and 
welcomed by the German was to be 
shunned and avoided by the Italian. 
The entrance of an Austrian gentle- 
man into a lady’s box at the opera—a 
rare case, most unquestionably—would 
be the signal for every Italian to leave 
it. But in all the signs of external 
well-doing—in that activity that be- 
speaks successful industry and reward. 
ing labour, Milan was pre-eminent. 
The peace of the city was committed 
to a police, which to strangers’ eyes 
certainly offered nothing obtrusive or 
impertinent. The most unfrequented 
quarters were safe at every hour of the 
night; the foot-passenger might tra- 
verse the city from the Como gate to 
the Corso without the slightest danger 
of molestation. Property was no less 
safe than person ; in fact, in compa- 
rison with its amount of population, 
Milan might have challenged any city 
of Europe for the excellence of its 
internal administration. 

Such was the condition of Milan at 
the close of the year 1847, when the 
first measures of the new Pope began 
to excite the hopes of that party who 
had long determined that the battle of 
democracy should be fought on the 
plain of Lombardy. 

It was well known to every influ- 
ential Italian of: the Milanese that 
Austria had at last decided on making 
large and important concessions to her 
Italiansubjects. The necessity of yield- 
ing at home, which the constitution 
then announced by the king of Prussia 
manifested, compelled also the adoption 
of similar measures for the Lombard 
kingdom. This was no secret; the 
theme was discussed in every café and 
in every salon, and men canvassed 
openly the nature and extent of the 
coming reforms. The habitual slow- 
ness of Austria had protracted the 
time for making these concessions—the 
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tedious pedantry ef that Bureau sys- 
tem—that ‘* schreiberei,” as they 
themselves designate it—had dallied 
so long, that a feeling of uncertainty 
arose among the Italians, as to the 
fulfilment of the promise—a doubt 
most eagerly laid hold of by those 
whose interest it was to perpetus ite 
discontent. Some demonstrations in 
favour of the Pope—some avowedly 
insulting allusions to the imperiz al 
house, also retarded the intended mea- 
sures; when suddenly the news of the 
French revolution burst upon the as- 
tonished ears of Europe. ‘The over- 
whelming success of a movement which 
actually ‘seemed to carry all before it 
rather by menace than force—the 
downfall of what seemed the strongest 
throne of the Continent—the powerless 
attitude of a great army in face of an 


undisciplined rabble—ihe triumph of 


the wildest theories of popular liberty 
over the matured wisdom of  states- 
manship, came, one by one, to the re- 
motest cities of E urope—at first like 
a vague rumour—then assuming gra- 
dually a kind of consistency, and at 


last heralded by the new officials of 


the new republic, who, attired in the 
costume of ’92, appe ared as commis- 
saries to convey in form the tidings to 
the different missions of France. 
When the news reached Milan, all 
thought of further de pe ndance on Aus- 
tria was over. The assistance of France 
they deemed certain: already the 
secret terms of a treaty had assured 
them of the aid of Piedmont. The 
bold front of the popul: uwce—the mys- 
terious meetings of the nobles—the 
ground-swell of the coming storm, were 
all noted by the oflicials of the Aus- 
trian government, who already had 
been engaged in a profitless struggle 
with the inhabitants regarding a new 
impost on tobacco. The accustomed 
measures of police were resorted to, 
to repress this troublous spirit ; but it 
was no longer a street disturbance—it 
was already a revolt; and so, while 
the Germans occupied themselves in 
closing the theatres and the cafés—in 
forbidding assemblages of more than 
six people, the wearing of certain pe- 


culiarly-shaped hats—the exchange of 


certain signs of recognition, and so on, 
the work of preparation went steadily 
forward outside the frontier, and the 
Swiss behind the Ticeno, and the 
Piedmontese, were all preparing for 
the coming struggle. 


It is true that the Austrian envoy at 


Turin demanded an explanation of 


certain warlike preparations he wit- 
nessed, and still more of the tone as- 


sumed by the public press, even of 


that portion avowedly in the confi- 
dence of the gover nment. ‘The accused 
assured him that he had nothing to 
fear—that the house of Savoy had 
never wavered in its ancient fidelity 
to that of Hapsburg; and that, in the 
present excited state of public opinion 
it was safer and wiser to permit these 
liberties of the journalists, than to enter 
into a conflict whose termination none 
could foresee. The Austrian minister 
was satisfied with these reasonings, 
and within one month after, Carlo 


Alberto marched forth at the head of 


his army, to make war on the Austrian 
territory. 


We have intentionally, in this brief 


recital of events, omitted all mention 
of the occupation of Ferrara, because, 
although assuming at the time it hap- 
pened the semblance of a grave event, 

in reality it contributed nothing, or 
next to nothing, to the embarrassment 
which ensued. The Austrian, by the 
clause of a treaty, claimed the right, 
if circumstances should require it, to 
garrison the town, as well as the for- 
tress of that place. The right was 
contested by the pontifical legate, and 
the occupation took place in opposition 
to his wish. The Austrians, however, 
soon afterwards withdrew the troops, 
and nothing remained to mark the oec- 
currence save the excited attacks of 
Italian journalists, who inveighed 
against the invasion of territory with 
an honest indignation, they never, 


certainly, applied to the advances of 


the Piedmontese army. 

The events of that memorable strug- 
gle are too well known, and too recent, 
to require recapitulation here; the 
clever notices from the seat of war, 
contributed by the correspondent of a 
London journal, kept its million rea- 
ders au courant” with the changeful 
fortunes of a very exciting campaign. 
One only circumstance excited our 
astonishment in reading them—which 
was, how a person of very considerable 
shrewdness, with great opportunities 
for well-judging, could have at first 
formed, and subsequently adhered to 
the notion, that Austria must in the 
end be defeated ! 

This certainly was notshared by any 
of those whose position afforded them 
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a clear insight into the character of the 
struggle. In the first place, the Aus- 
trian army stands second to none in 
Europe for the perfection of every mi- 
litary arm. In cavalry it is un- 
questionably superior to any other ; 
while the artillery has attained it de- 
velopment fully ‘equal to the famed 
practice of our own. Against this 
force the Piedmontese alone had any 
pretension to contend. These were 
certainly very superior troops, admi- 
rably ar ‘med, ‘and well dis sciplined, ani- 
mated with the highest courage, and 
only anxious for the opportunity of dis- 
tinction. The staff- officers, however, 
were confessedly inferior, and the 
commissariat in a condition of almost 
disorganization. The disastrous re- 
treat from Savanna Campagné 1, unh: ap- 
pily demonstrated this beyond a 
doubt. 

But who were the allies of the 
brave Piedmontese 2? The miserable, 
half-fed, ill-armed rabble of Tuscany— 
the refuse of a town population, too 
idle to work, and induced to join the 
army by the bright expectation of 
booty—the enthusiastic students of 
Pisa, boys of fourteen or fifteen, 
whose weak constitutions succumbed 
to the heat of a summer that tried 
even the hardy frames of the Hun and 
the Croat—the bearded 
Rome, 
** Crociato” (Crusader), were more 
often to be met with at Florence and 
Turin than in the plain of Lom- 
bardy ;—these, 
Milan (memorable for a cowardice 
that has consigned them to infamy) 
were the men whom Charles Albert 
was to brigade with his own gallant 
followers, and to entrust with the oe- 
cupation and defence of important 
posts. 

It was constantly asserted by the 
Italian journals (and, I believe, to a 
great extent, credited in England), 
that the peasantry were to a man the 
enemies of Austria, and that a war si- 
milar to the guerilla system of the 
Spaniards har assed the i imperial troops 
at every step, cutting off their detach- 
ments, arresting their baggage, im- 
peding their marches, and even assas- 
sinating the wounded whenever met 
upon the highroads. Nothing is more 
false than this. The peasantry were 
in every instance well : affected to those 
whose Tigid discipline forbid plunder 
and prevented mar auding. 
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The punctual payment of the Aus- 
trian ¢ eer ries for every article 
required by the troops—the habitual 
re spect of } property, so instinctive in 
the German of every class—the orderly 
conduct of the soldiers, with whom 
each officer comes into immediate and 
incessant contact, all impressed the 
peasantry most favourably. Besides, 
there was the ever-present desire of 
the Austrian generals, to spare to the 
utmost a territory they had no inten- 
tion of abandoning : the same foresight 
that made Radetzski withhold his ar. 
tillery at Milan inducing him to treat 
with forbearance a land which was to 
revert to his master. The terrible de- 
struction of the mulberry-trees, the 
source of the great prospe rity of Lom- 
bardy, as by their leavesthe silk-worms 
are fed, whose labours employ the 
looms of Milan—the wanton injury to 
the ingenious channels of irrigation, by 
which the rice-fields are w atered—the 
breaking — of bridges—the mining 
of roads, so generous sly ascribed to the 
‘6 Barbari,” ’ were the de predations of 
those reckless hordes of Rome and 
Naples, who, with all the licence of a 
soldiery and none of the courage, com- 
mitted every species of violence and 
excess upon the peasantry when re- 
fused the exorbitant demands they 
were in the habit of making. 

Little did the Italian journals know 
when denouncing the cruelty of the 
Croat soldiers, and asserting that 
the inhumanity of these semi-savages 
had roused the peasantry to an almost 
insensate fury, that the name of a 
*«*Crociato” had more terror for a 
Lombard peasant, than any Hulan or 
Croat that ever bivouacked beneath his 
roof. Not, indeed, that the knowledge 
would have induced recantation of the 
error—the whole press of Italy hav- 
ing, with the most treacherous false- 
hood, misled the public in every event 
of the war, its fortunes, and its pro- 
bable results. Battles were deseribed 
as fought and won when no conflict 
had taken place ; cannon were cap- 
tured, and prisoners taken, when nei- 
ther a gun nor a man was lost; gene- 
rals were led captive to Turin, whom 
the Austrian “ order of the day” pro- 
claimed as at the head of the battal- 
lions. Nor was this all. The cow- 
ardice of the imperial army was a 
tock subject of newspaper comment. 
Scarcely a day passed that the Alba 
did not record the flight of an Austrian 
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brigade before some subaltern party 
of Italians; frequently the very an- 
nouncement of their approach was 
suflicient to route these ‘‘ Barbari,” 
who, by such a strange inconsistency, 
had long been permitted to wear the 
lion’s skin unexposed ! 
The honest credulity of the Italian 
public received and swallowed these 
narratives with a most delightful sim- 
plicity. The only dread ‘that many 
experienced, when “le: aving for the 
wars,” was, that not an Austrian would 
be left ere he arrived, and that he 
should lose the pleasant spectacle of 
the white uniform flying like sheep in 
the distance. We well remember the 
effect the first contrary testimony cre- 
ated, when a Florentine gentleman 
who had escaped, the only one, from a 
party that were cut to pieces by an 
Austrian squadron, narrated, in a few 
brief words, his experience of a cam- 
paign against the Germans. The i in- 
credulity at first, then the stealing 
conviction, and at last the terror- 
struck dismay, as of men who had 
been basely and cruelly tampered 
with, were a sad price to pay for the 
flattering delusion of superiority. 
Even the government did not dare 
to tell the truth; so infatuated had 
the people become with the fancied 
heroism, that to speak of defeat, would 
have been construed into an act of 
treachery ; ; and thus when tidings the 
most serious had arrived, and hurried 
councils of ministers told the initiated 
that some circumstance of uncommon 
emergency had occurred, an official 
bulletin would announce anothe oY vic- 
tory; a hastily-printed supplement to 
the Alba or the Patria, proclaimed to 
the town the overthrow of the Barbari, 
with the loss of all his cannon, conclud.- 
ing with the customary formula of en- 
comium on Italian valour and invinci- 
bility—themes whose repetition seem- 
ed to render them even more palatable, 
The “ whole truth,” however, never 
was generally known, in fact. Carlo 
Alberto, after five days of disastrous 
retreat, threw himself into Milan—that 
city which, four months previously, 
he had declared he would only enter 
when he had planted the flag of Italian 
independence on the Alps. The un- 
performed pledge of the king was in 
melancholy keeping with the disgrace- 
ful conduct of the populace ; for no 
sooner had they learned that his Ma. 
jesty had determined on a “ conven- 
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tion,” than they pronounced him a 
traitor to to the Italian cause; and 
the savage yells of ‘* Morte a ‘ ‘arlo 
Alberto” “resounded beneath his win- 
dows, from men whose hands were 
ready to perform what their tongues 
proclaimed. It was to no purpose 
that they were told that Milan was 
indefensible; that the walls could not 
resist artillery ; that “ammunition for 
two days, and provisions for one,” 
were all that the Provisional Govern- 
ment had procured. These gallant 
patriots, who had fled from every 
battle, whose cowardice had made the 
Piedmontese declare that they would 
not be brigaded along with them— 
these heroes of a hundred flights pro- 
claimed that Milan should be another 
Saragossa. 

Whatever may be alleged against 
the king of Sardinia, on the score of 
good faith and candour, not even the 
most malicious calumny could assail 
his personal bravery. The whole cam- 
paign exhibited him, and the two 
princes, his sons, foremost in every 
danger. Yet even this fact could not 
avail against the ruffian ribaldry of 
that mob, who now surrounded’ the 
house where he was, and, with frantic 
cries, avowed that they would burn it 
to the ground. 

The circumstances of his escape 
were almost worthy of romance. An 
officer of his staff lowered himself 
from a back window into the court- 
yard of the palace, and made his way 
to the barrack of the royal guard, 
with a detachment of which he re- 
turned, and forced an entry into the 
house. It was at the head of this 
party, and in the uniform of an officer 
of his own guard, that the king issued 
forth, and, undetected, arrived at the 
gate of the city, where—oh, terrible 
Nemesis, in treason to his word !—an 
Austrian column, sent by the order of 
Marshal Radetzski, was in waiting to 
receive and protect him over the fron- 
tier into Piedmont. 

Here ends, for the present at least, 
the Lombard episode on the Italian 
conflict. The judgment men will pass 
upon it will mainly depend on their 
previous leanings in politics. 

In Italy, opinions are divided— 
some ascribing the unhappy result to 

Carlo Alberto; others attributing 
pw blame to the king of Naples, 
whose Sicilian troubles cempelied him 
to recall his troops from Lombardy ; 
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while a third section of politicians do 
not scruple to charge the Pope with 
all the calamity of defeat. 

Carlo Alberto, it is said, displayed 
no more zeal in the war when Venice 
proclaimed herself a republic. The 
acquisition of territory alone, they 
alleged, induced him ry commence the 
war, and he resolved to abandon it, 
when the cause became merely a na- 
tional one. It would be nearer the 
truth to say, that he relaxed his efforts, 
when he discovered they were hope- 
less. When Radetzki, declining to 
divide his army, suffered Peschiera 
to fall, without coming to its rescue, 
the king saw that a grander strategy 
was contemplated, and that in thus 
waiting for reinforcements, the mar- 
shal intended, with an overwhelming 
force, to conclude the war at once. 
It was then that the king urged his 
ministry, by every means in his power, 
to conclude a peace, and to negotiate. 
But the spirit of Italian nationality, 
excited into a false enthusiasm by the 
newspapers, spurned every thought of 
a compromise, and the unhappy mo- 
narch saw himself compelled to finish 
a game in which he was certain to lose. 
The king of Naples, never sincere in 
his adhesion to the cause of Lombardy, 
delayed long in sending his contingent, 
and when they did arrive, they “bore 
a most ludicrous resemblance to the 
force Falstaff enlisted under not very 
dissimilar intentions. They were, 
without question, the most egg 
unprepossessing set, that ever marched 
to music. Their uniform, a simple 
“blouse” of striped blue and white, 
and a round hat, decorated with a tri- 
color cockade, did not set them off 
to any particular advantage. They 
walked—not marched—in squads of 
ten or twelve, carrying their muskets 
—old and disabled weapons, it is said 
—after every fashion fancy dictated, 
chatting, smoking, and laughing, in 
all the free and easy liberty of the 
rabble they had emerged from a few 
days before. What troops to oppose 
to the “ Macedonian phalanx” of Aus- 
trian infantry! What men to meet 
the onward rush of the gigantic Croat, 
or the infuriated charge of the daring 
Hungarian! It is true, they did not 
expose their inferiority to such a fear- 
ful ordeal. 

The papal contingent was scarcely 
more respectable, save the small force 
which consisted of Swiss—these Dal. 
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gettys of Europe—so faithful and so 
mercenary! The Romans were dis- 
patched ostensibly for the defence of 
their own frontier; but on reaching 
the Po, at a demand from their gene- 
ral, at once crossed the river, and pro- 
claimed themselves of the army of 
Italy. The Pope, however, had uni- 
formly and obstinately refused to pro- 
claim war against Austria. ‘‘He had 
armed a force—he had blessed the 
banners”—he had given them a part- 
ing benediction, with an exhortation 
to valour, and then he consoled him- 
self by saying, ‘‘ If they do fight, it is 
no affair of mine ; I am at war with 
nobody.” ‘The Austrians took him at 
his word, and proclaimed, that instead 
of treating such prisoners as they 
might take among the Roman troops 
by “the rules of honourable war, they 
would hang them by the neck as bri- 
gands. A few instances of such 
summary justice, it is said, cooled 
down the ardour of the “* Crusaders,” 
who were afterwards rarely heard of 
in the campaign. 

The disastrous termination of the 
Lombard war, with the despair of ob- 
taining French intervention, now com- 
pelled the liberal party to another 
tactique. The cause of democracy 
stood favourably in the other states of 
the peninsula—if from no other rea- 
son, that no longer could the Princes, 
now hard pressed, call on Austria for 
aid. The king of Naples could not, 
as in 1820, invoke assistance from 
the imperial government, to repress 
the excesses of his subjects. Neither 
could the Pope or the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany ask support from those they 
had stigmatised as their enemies. The 
Italian rulers had entrusted the safety 
of their thrones to national guards, and 
now was the hour to test the wisdom 
of their confidence. 

The democrats saw this; they per- 
ceived that monarchy, pledged as it 
had been in the late struggle, was be- 
tween the horns of adilemma. To go 
back—or in the phrase of the day, to 
become reactionary—would have been 
the signal for revolt at once. To con- 
tinue the game of concession, was 
merely protracting the few hours in 
life, while bleeding to death. The 
king of Naples boldly resolved on the 
former course ; with what success is 
well known. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany deter- 
mined on the latter ; and already the 
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revolt of Leghorn, the appointment of 
an ultra-r: udical ministry, indicate the 
fate before him. 

The Pope, taking a middle turn, 
unable to resist, unwilling to yield, 
flees the scene of trouble, and in the 
policy of expectancy hopes an issue to 
his misfortunes. Meanwhile the pa- 
triot king, Carlo Alberto, afraid to 
trust himself in his capital, remains 
shut up in his fortress of Alexandria, 
surveying with terror the onward 
march of that aggressive spirit to 
which he was one of the first to give 
an impulse. 

The present condition of Italy, as 
contrasted with its state two years 
back, presents a me ‘lancholy contrast. 
Milan in military occupation, a he avy 
war-contribution levied on its inhabi- 
tants, who, unable to meet their foes 
in a fair field, limit the efforts of their 
patriotism to occasional assassinations 
of isolated sentinels, and such like 
deeds of heroism. Florence, without 
either law or government, dependant 
for its internal quiet on the good plea- 
sure of a mob, too indolent to be san- 
guinary. Without police of any kind, 
the tribunals acknowle dge thi at the "y 
are powerless to enforce the decrees. 
They appeal to the Guardia Civica, 
who in their turn confess, that in as- 
suming the garb of soldiers, they never 
contemp!|: ated fighting. The court 
has, meanwhile, left the capits ul, and 
retired to Sienna, the Tuscan La 
Vendeé. The grand duke, one of the 
most amiable of men, and the weakest 
of sovereigns, only preserves his throne 
by the avowal of his willingness to 
abandon it. Leghorn, the great com- 
mercial town of the grand duchy, after 
being twice in the 
mob, is deserted by its rich traders, 
and now only ese apes the last ven- 
geance of pillage owing to the presence 
of three English vesse Is of war. 

All this time, with ruined trade, and 
commerce annihilated, the imposts are 
near doubled. The new charges of a 
representative government, a very 
dear blessing in Continental states, 
added to the war contribution in Lom. 
bardy, have augmented heavily the 
taxes on the peasantry, whose pro- 
ducts no longer have the same market 
as heretofore. Florence derived a very 
large share, if not the largest, of its 
pr ospe rity , from bei Ing the Cc shose on resi- 
dence of strangers. The hospitality 
of its court, the works of high art with 
which it is filled, the salubrity of its 
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climate, and the facility of a society, 

consisting of members of every Euro- 
pean nation: ulity, had made it the re- 
sort of travellers from every land. 
This year, however, it is actually de- 
serted. Of the Russians, a class whose 
wealth has long succeeded to the place 
once accorded to John Bull, not one 
remains. A few E nglish, of small for- 

tune, undistinguished i in any way, and 
a still smaller number of French, com- 
prise the whole stranger popula- 
tion. The streets, once thronged with 
gay groups, intent on pleasure, or has. 
tening from gallery to gallery, are 
now filled with beggars, whose de- 
mands too plainly evince that the tone 
of entreaty has given way to open me. 

nace. Burgl: wies and street robberies 
take place in open day—the utmost 
penalty of such offences being a few 
days’, sometimes a few hours’ imprison- 
ment, Nor is the country better off 
than the town. For upwards of forty 
years the insecurity has not been so 
great as at present. From the Alps 
to the sea, brigandage is in full sway. 

Thrice within one week the diligence 
from Bologna to Florence was stopped, 

and the passengers robbed of every- 
thing ; and in one instance, for some 
imprude nt expression of anger, se- 
verely beaten. The intercourse be- 

tween the towns of the Legation is al- 
most at an end. From Volterra to 
Rome few travellers would adventure 
their lives. 

In Rome itself, assassination is of 
daily occurrence, and what is still 
more fearful in its effeet—no effort is 
made to arrest the criminal. When 
Rossi fell upon the steps of the Cham- 
ber, the members who deliberated 
within affected ignorance of the deed ; 
and his colleagues, trembling with 
terror for their own lives, went on 
with the routine of their duties, as 
though nothing had occurred. The 
soldiers of a ‘Tuscan battalion, when 
drawn up for parade, fired a volley 
on their colonel—a certain Signor 
**Giovarnetti,” a brave and gallant 
officer, but whose discipline was re- 
ported to be severe. He fell dead in 
open day, in the square of Padua. 
Not a man was brought to justice for 
the deed. There was an order of the 
day, it is true, with a reprimand ; 
there was even some talk of disband- 
ment; but this passed over, and the 
occurrence is long since forgotten. 
Such and such like are the first fruits 
of Italian emancipation from the dark 
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rule of a secret police, and the pres- 
sure of absolute government. The 
press, with a very few exceptions, has 
played a most shameful part through- 
out the crisis. Each new aggressive 
movement of the populace has been 
applauded and encouraged. The 
wrongs of the people have been in- 
sisted on in a tone which even the red 
republicans of France have not yet 
avowed. <A separate sheet of the 
Cornese di Livorno informed the inha- 
bitants of Rossi’s murder, with a grand 
panegyric on “ the br ave hand that 
slew the traitor.” It is but fair to 
say, that, one by one, 
eminence and talent has withdrawn 
from the daily press. 

No longer are the names of Gioberti, 
Azeglio, B: ulba, Talvagudli, and others 
of like celebrity, to be found at the 
foot of leading articles: the conse- 
quence, however honourable to these 
few, is, that the guidance of the public 
mind is committed to men of little 
ability and less character. Truth was 
never deemed a necessary ingredient 
in Italian journalism, nor is this pe- 
riod favourable to its cultivation. The 
articles on England are, as might be 
expected, vituper rative to the last de- 
gree, and ingenuity is taxed for mo- 
tives to lines of conduct which it would 
be supposed impossible for any maligni- 
ty to misinterpret. Some months back, 
when nothing but the most strenuous 
interference of the English minister 
at Florence prevented the occupation 
of Massa and Carrara by the Austrian 
troops under General Weldon, the 
story ran that the British envoy had 
interposed his power to save the Aus- 
trian battalions from the just vengeance 
that awaited them in those cities! 

Indeed the English envoy at that 
court has had no common difficulties 
to contend against, since to his hands 
alone have been entrusted the most 
delicate and dangerous 
this terrible crisis. It is but a few 
months back that the Princess of Par- 
ma, the sister of the Count de Cham- 
bord, sought an asylum in Tuscany, 
under circumstances which might be 
supposed suflicient to plead for he Tr, 
even in presence of the ‘sovereign 
people.” Deserted by every member 
of her family, who were compelled to 
flight to save their lives, she arrived at 
Modena at night, in a small open car- 
riage, drawn by one horse, and accom- 
panied by a single attendant. She 
was within a few weeks of her confine- 
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ment, without a friend, and almost 
without money. In this forlorn con- 
dition, she addressed herself to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, whose kind- 
ness of heart she was well assured 
would compassionate her; but times 
had changed. The power of the 
people, now in the ascendant, had 
actually made it dangerous to offer 
this poor deserted lady a refuge; and 
on the rumour of her coming, the 
walls were inscribed with the ominous 
words, *‘Morte a la Principessa di 
Parma.” It was enough that she was 
of royal blood and a Bourbon; for 
she had never, in any way, been poli- 
tical, nor had she been known, save 
for the courtesy and cordiality of her 
manner towards all admitted to her 
circle. Would it be believed that the 
grand duke did not dare to offer her 
the shelter she stood in need of, and 
had it not been for the chivalrous 
honour of the English minister, who 
set off at nis cht, and poste d to Bologna, 
at spe ed, the princess might have re- 
mained without succour or counsel— 
without a friend, or even a roof, to 
protect her. 

He found her in the open street of 
Bologna, at midnight, sitting in the 
little carriage which had conveyed her 
from Modena, while a number of gens- 
d’armes, grouped around her, were 
demanding the reasons of her journey, 
and imperatively calling for her pass- 
port! On her arrival at Florence, a 
small villa, belonging to the grand 
duke, was placed at her disposal, and 
here his royal highness visited her, 
accompanied by the grand duchess, 
but always in secret, and generally at 
night. This is but one episode of the 
ch: angeful fortunes which have been 
rife in these latter days, nor would it 
claim our mention, except in illus- 
trating the miserable thraldom to 
which a prince can -be reduced, whose 
measures were based upon the grati- 
tude of a populace! . 

The abuses of the former govern- 
ments in Italy have been made the 
pretext for all the violent changes and 
terrible convulsions the past year has 
witnessed. With what truth, however, 
a brief consideration will show. It is 
undeniable that the system of internal 
administration in Tuscany, the best 
governed state of the peninsula, was 
highly reprehensible. Peculation in 
every branch of the revenue ; irregu- 
larity and disorder in all the public 
offices ; monopolies and restrictions on 
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trade, in a hundred vexatious forms, 
pressed upon the people, compelled to 
maintain a show of submission by the 
tyranny of a secret police. These 
were great evils, and might well have 
w arranted the boldest efforts to abo- 
lish them. But however plausible as 
grievances, the democratic party had 
other wrongs to redress, which they 
considered of far more moment, and 
which, so far as their own chance of 
permanence in power is concerned, 
they were right in so deeming. Hence 
we see that the first measures of po- 
yular freedom are not the repeal of 
om which press heavily on the poor 
—not the reduction of state expendi- 
ture and the lowering of taxation— 
not the amelioration of the condition 
of those for whose sakes it is always 
asserted ‘‘ revolutions are made,” 
What, for instance, had been more 
natural than the repeal of that odious 
**octroi” which is demanded at the 
gates of the city, and by which the pez 
sant cannot bring the humblest com- 
modity to ms urket, without submitting 
it to be taxed? A tax, oppressive in 
its nature, and almost insulting in the 
mode of its collection ; yet no endea- 
vour has ever been made to abolish it. 
No; the first steps of the movement 
party were made with a view to their 
own permanence. They saw that with 
a national guard the people cease to 
be subjects, and can discuss every 
question of government ‘de pair” 
with the prince. An armed force, 
constituted to protect their own pro- 
perty, first; and, secondly, to uphold 
any form of government they at the 
time deem best, is a dangerous ally to 
a throne. The experience of every 
state where revolution has prevailed 
has shown, that their conduct has been 
uniformly the same—vacillating and 
weak, when courage was called for ; 
treacherous to the sovereign ; track- 
ling to the mob, and only roused to a 
show of resistance when it became a 
question of their own chattels. 

Albeit the Florentine Guardia have 
- yet escaped any trying test of their 

fealty and daring, their conduct 
oe one or two trifling occasions has 
well shown what might be expected 
from them in greater emergencies. 
The first memorable instance was 
when a Neapolitan general was pass- 
ing through Florence, on his return 
from Lombardy, whither he had car- 
ried the orders of his king for the 
recall of the troops. No sooner was 


his arrival made known in the city, 
than a mob besieged the doors of his 
hotel, dem¢ anding, with savage cries, 
that he should be given up to them, 
He was fortunate enough to escape by 
a back way, and obtain an asylum in 
a fortress near. Nothing remained, 
then, for popular vengeance, but his 
travelling na and this, on their 
demand, was given to them. They 
wheeled it into the great square of the 
** Piazza Vecchia,” ‘where already two 
companies of the national gus urd had 
arrived, as some said, to disperse the 
mob, and rescue the carriage. Far 
from it! The armed party formed a 
square around the carriage, and ‘stood 
atease,” while the mob, passing through 
the ranks with faggots and combustible 
substances, set fire to the car riage, and 
burned it! This took place about six 
o’clock of a calm summer afternoon, 
in one of the most frequented squares 
of the capital, thousands looking on— 
some approvingly—many, indeed, with 
undisguised terror—for it was the 
first specimen they had seen of popu- 
lar will, and the first evidence that 
they were living in a land where the 
law was at le ast an ‘ intermittent.” 
Freedom of the press and universal 


suffrage—the stereotyped wants of 


humanity !—have been attended with 
the customary results. The press, 
appealing to the lowest class, has been 
deserted 7 every writer of ability. 
The task of inflaming the popular 
mind os al the aristocracy, and at- 
tributing base motives to all in high 
places, might well be committed to 
very moderate capacities, and so it 
has been. In like manner, universal 
suffrage has had no interest for a peo- 
le who never troubled their heads 
about political privileges, and in many 
districts, not all the efforts of agitators 


could bring a suflicient number of 


voters to the poll, to make the elec- 
tion valid. 

Six months will no more make a 
parliament than it will an oak. The 
great element of all constitutions is 
wanting in foreign countries—no inde- 
pendent gentry class. There is no- 
thing which represents, or even affects 
to represent this, and you meet with 
cultivated and highly- informed profi- 
cient men, scholars, and savans, of even 
European celebrity, everywhere. You 
are struck with the range of the ac- 
quirements, and the exactness, and 
extent of the knowledge, but the prac- 
tical, work-day, common sense ha. 
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bits of Englishmen, are found nowhere. 
The titled classes abroad, particularly 
in Italy, have no other aim or pursuit 
than pleasure. No career open to 
them of any kind, they give themselves 
up to an enervating self-indulgence, 
which, weakening their natural powers 
of mind, makes them reserved and shy 
towards strangers, and consequently 
deprives them of all the sources of in- 
formation which conversation supplies. 
These are not the men to form a senate, 
nor could it be supposed that they 
should bring to the dry labour of legis- 
lation, the patient research, the calm 
spirit of inquiry, the laborious atten- 
tion which characterise a class, which 
in England is respected for its great 
services to the nation, rather than its 
wealth and high lineage. 

We have heard more than one intel- 
ligent Italian say—‘“‘ We are unfitted 
for constitutional freedom ; the system 
which works well with you will work 
badly here ;” and thereare many reasons 
why it should. Lord Byron, in one of his 
letters to Mr. Murray, keenly remarks, 
when speaking of this people, remem- 
ber ‘‘ that their morality is not your 
morality, nor any of their standards 
your standards. If we wished, for in- 
stance, to say, what quality in a pub- 
lie man here would excite the same 
amount of respect and admiration as a 
great character for probity and strict 
honor would do in England, we should 
at once say ‘subtlety.’ The man 
whose skilful ingenuity could outwit 
his opponent, would be the great 
Italian.” 

The failure of the present pope, his 
irretrievable fall in public estimation, 
is far more attributable to the charac- 
ter of the man than to anything in his 
political career. The simplicity of 
mind, the frank honesty of purpose, 
the confiding credulity, which all pre- 
eminently distinguished him, were great 
blemishes in a land where the bright- 
est intelligences are the falsest, and 
where the ‘‘most honorable means 
are the surest, the speediest, and the 
darkest.” We,have heard it asserted 
in quarters which might seem to claim 
authenticity, that on arriving at the 
papal dignity, his whole mind was set 
upon these moderate, but much want- 
ing reforms, which all lay within his 
own immediate power, and the grant- 
ing of which could never have led to 
popular excesses. To correct the 
police system, the worst and most 
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demoralising in Europe—to grant 
an amnesty to all prisoners confined 
for political offences—to provide for 
the education of the poorer classes 
—to reform the fiscal administration 
of the realm, and in particular that 
portion applied to religious founda- 
tions, were all natural and most laud- 
able objects of ambition; and had he 
done these, and stopped there, there 
is reason to believe that we should 
have been spared much of the ter- 
rible drama the past year has re- 
vealed to us over the entire of Eu- 
rope. 

No sooner, however, had he entered 
on his career of reformer, than the 
whole strength of democratic Italy 
hailed him as their chief. The enthu- 
siasm became a rage: his bust, his 
pictures, were everywhere; no other 
head was seen in brooches, or cut 
in cameos; the Hymn of the Pope 
became the national anthem of all 
Italy ; religion itself, sadly fallen into 
the “‘ sear and yellow” during his pre- 
decessor’s reign, became fashionable, 
and none were more prominent, in 
public places, to seek the benediction 
of the Holy Father, than the men 
well known for the boldest doctrines 
of rebellion against both church and 
sovereign. 

There is no saying what amount 
of influence this show of returning 
obedience may have exercised on 
the Pope himself. Even supposing— 
and it is a favourable supposition for 
one of humble origin and lowly expec- 
tations — even supposing him proof 
against the flattering homage of an 
entire people, not alone of those be- 
neath his own sway, but of millions 
in other parts of the peninsula, is it 
not reasonable to infer that these signs 
of submission to the church — this 
newly-lighted zeal for its ordinances— 
might have shadowed to his mind a 
return to the gorgeous days of the 
papacy, in all the plenitude of its 
ower over prince and people ? Would 
it be unlikely that a man whose whole 
soul was in “his order,” should dream 
of the revival of ‘‘ the Church,” and 
that the proud part of a Hildebrand was 
to be his own? Such a vision had al- 
ready occurred to one great mind of 
the present era; and what more natu- 
ral than to suppose these evidences of 
popular enthusiasm to be the first 
dawning of the bright day? There 
was everything to favour the belief: 
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never were the churches more crowded 
by worshippers — never were holy 
shrines so beset by penitents ; a spec ies 
of pious fervour pervaded the great ¢ ity, 
which mingled with its daily duties, and 
blended a kind of solemn’ enthusiasm 
through all the joy of the period. Even 
distinguished conversions to the faith 
were not wanting = swell the proud 
triumph ; several of those who had 
deserted the ported religion were 
then at Rome, and one, at least, am: mg 
them, a name of no mean celebrity. 
Mr. Whiteside attributes to Pius EX. 
the hope of Catholicising England ; and 
the supposition perfectly accords ‘With 
what we are suggesting. This explana- 
tion—if we may haz: urd so bold a word 
—will account for nearly every cireum- 
stance of his brief and eventful career. 
The zeal of his first movements— 
his anxiety for a purification of the 
old monastic establishments, whose 
abuses have inflicted so many breaches 
on the faith—his openly expressed de- 
light at the increased fervor of the 
people—his clemency to the political 
criminals, conceded in all the phrase- 
ology of an act of mercy. Then as 
he advanced further, his doubts and 
hesitations about those concessions, 
which seemed to weaken the powers 
of the Vatican, and more than all, his 
determined refusal to proclaim war 
against Austria, showing how his cha- 
acter of a temporal prince was less 
the ruling impulse of his mind, than 
his position as Pope. The very last 
act of his flight proved, that through- 
out all it was the churchman, and not 
the sovereign. It was the priest that 
hoped—not the politician who plotted. 
Shes been said, we know not on what 
sufficient grounds, that letters are in 
existence from his holiness to the Em- 


porer of Austria, and also to some of 
is ministers 


frankly owning that he 
was carried along in a current he 
could not oppose; that he deplored 
deeply the terrible calamity which se- 
arated the apostolic emperor from 
his nearest yt ; but that he was 
owerless. One fact, however, there 
is little doubt of, which is, that Mar- 
shal Welden’s occupation of Bologna 
was at the earnest solicitation of his 
holiness, who at last, but too late, dis- 
covered that the spirit of democracy 
was an adversary he could not cope 
with. 
The imputation of these acts, how- 
ever, would weigh lightly in the esti 
mation of an Italian, compared with 
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the yielding weakness of his timid 
character. 

The liquefaction of St. 
blood was not a greater miracle for 
the masses, than the accession of a 
reforming Pope was to the democrats 
of Europe. The papacy had long 
been deemed by them the “ great dif. 
ficulty” of Italy. They foresaw all 
the powerful : anti wonism such a mighty 
agent might oppose; they knew well 
the immense influence possessed over 
the popul: wv mind by that black legion, 
which in every gr adation of life, from 
the palace to the hovel, has its re ady 
representative. It was, then, a suc- 
cess far beyond expectation—almost 
above belief—when the »y beheld in the 
first rank of the movement the Pope 
himself. Not alone in Italy, but 
throughout France, and even in Eng- 
land, the tidings were hailed with a 
warm enthusiasm. What an occasion 
for the Montalemberts and Wisemans 
to trumpet forth to the world a 
haughty denial of the oft-asserted re- 
proach, that Romanism was the deadly 
enemy of all progress—that the very 
constitution of that church was in di- 
rect antagonism to all civil liberty! 
How much longer could Protestantism 
arrogate to itself the championship of 
political and intellectual freedom ? 
The living Pope, Pius the Ninth, the 
man who, on the steps of the Vatican, 
bestowed his blessing on the banners 
of the ‘ Crociati,” was refutation 
strong enough. The triumph, if bril- 
liant, was but flee ‘ting. Nor can there 
be a more significant evidence of its 
success than the last date we read on 
« Papal rescript—‘‘ The Fortress of 
Gaeta !” 

It is but one short year since the 
sonorous phrases of the language were 
ransacked to find distinctive epithets 
for three men, who, in their several 
states, attracted the admiring wonder 
of Italy—the Pope, Carlo Alberto, 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany— 
and what are they now? One an 
exile; the second branded as the * Re 
Traditore ;” and the last, the weak 
occupant of a throne, bereft of all dig- 
nity and power. 

if there was neither genius nor he- 
roism but a year ago, there is as little 
treason and falsehood to be laid to 
their charge now. The crime is, that 
they served not two,” but many 
‘masters ;” that they were slaves of 
a democracy, whose vow is to destroy, 
and whose means are blood! L. 
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AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE 
Tne man who, in the present day, sits 
down to write a ballad, undertakes, 
perhaps, the most difficult task in 
poetry. His story must be pictu- 
resque—his passion or po simple, 
direct, and strong—his language clear, 
natural, unstudied ; ; and the accesso- 
ries of his picture, all that gives local 
colouring, and marks the characteris- 
tics of the time, must be suggested with- 
out visible effort. But, above all, he 
must forget himself, and all that is 
peculiar to his own time. He must be 
as completely sunk in his subject as 
the dramatist. His characters must 
be shown, not described; and, as he 
has less space to work in, not a word 
may be thrown aws Ly. The poetry must 
be ‘that of situation, incident, or pas- 
sion, and as little the poetry of mere 
expression as may be. A ballad should 
be the musical expression of the cir- 
cumstances and emotions of the story, 
as it might have been rendered by 
the strong sympathy of a poetical na- 
ture living in the time in which the 
story is laid, It is in wanting this 
quality that nearly all modern ballads 
fail. They are not so much poetry in 
stories, as stories in poetry. The 
writer is not lost in his subject, but is 
looking at it. His characters do not 
speak as they would speak under the 
given circumstances, but as he fancies 
they would have spoken ; and the nar- 
rator or minstrel’s own commentaries, 
or fillings-in of the picture, are more 
often those of an antiquarian or a 
critic, than of the sympathetic chroni- 
cler of those 


* Old, unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


which form the appropriate theme of 
all genuine ballad poetry. 

The Germans far surpass us in this 
art. Goethe’s ‘ Bride of Corinth,” the 
richest and most picturesque of all 
modern ballads, chaunted in music of 
the most exquisite beauty, is, to our 
minds, the model of what a modern 
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ballad should be. Placed in a classic 
time and country, it nevertheless needs 
no classical knowledge to enjoy it; 
although the scholar may alone; per- 
haps, “be able to feel its recondite 
beauties, or appreciate the skill and 
knowledge that have gone to produce 
so harmonious and truthful a picture. 
The story is told as if the incidents 
were reflected from a mirror, and the 
interest rises gradually and steadily 
to the last verse of the poem. We 
forget the poet in his fiction, and when 
we lay down the book, the quickened 
pulse and shortened breath remind 
us how thoroughly the passion of the 
characters has ‘possessed us. 

Schiller is only second to Goethe. 
His “Fight with ‘the Dragon,” ‘‘ Fri- 
dolin,” ‘Cranes of Ibycus,” and “* The 
Diver,” comprise the best qualities 
of the old ballads, with something 
which they had not, in a higher mo- 

ral strain and wider range of view. 
Many of Uhland’s ballads are per- 
fect in the simplicity and depth of their 
pathos, and in that invaluable quality 
of suggestiveness, without which no 
poem of this class can claim a high 
rank. The noble ballads of Wilhelm 
Miller, on themes connected with the 
revolutionary war in Greece, possess 
a character of martial fe ryour, a pas- 
sionate strength of feeling, and a lofti- 
ness of cadence peculiar to themselves, 
and which have not, we think, been 
sufficiently appreciated. Besides these, 
there are Teutonic bardlings, whose 
name is Legion, who have made per- 
manent additions to the stock of ge- 
nuine ballad poetry. 

How stands the case with our modern 
English writers? We do not speak of 
ballads of humour. In these, England 
may be backed against the field. Cow- 
per, Southey, Hook, Hood, Ingoldsby, 
our friend and contributor Bon Gaul- 
tier, and some or one of the writers in 
Punch, not to mention others, have 
distanced all rivals. But what have 
we to show in serious ballad poetry ? 
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Goldsmith's “« Edwin and Emma” will 
certainly not help to maintain our 
national character ; and between him 
and Coleridge we can remember no- 
thing. ‘The Ancient Mariner” and 
the “*Genevieve” are, indeed, some- 
thing to show. Wordsworth’s ballads 
are beautiful, but they want the move- 
ment and the pure pathos of the true 
ballad. Their pathos is reflective, not 
sympathetic. Neither Byron nor 
Moore have written a ballad, nor could 
they ‘have written one with success. 
They are both too artificial. And 
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Tennyson and Miss Barrett, who have 
published ballads of a high order of 
merit, have, however, overlaid them 
by redundance both of reflection and 
imagery. Macaulay, in his * Battle of 
Ivry,” and the fine fragment on the 
** Armada,” has come nearer the true 
ballad tone than any of his compeers, 
These poems fill the eyes with pictures, 
and the heart with emotion. In read- 
ing the one, we follow the white plume 
of Henry of Navarre into the thickest 
of the fray— 


‘* Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the lance !” 


And we fancy ourselves shouting, 
«* Remember Saint Bartholomew!” and 
cutting down the ‘brood of false 


Lorraine” by the dozen, as though we 


had the massacre of father, wife, child, 
and kindred to avenge. So in the 
*¢ Armada,” we are out into the mar- 
ket-place with the first alarm—Yonder 


* With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers—before him sound the drums ; 
His yeomen round the market-cross make clear an ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

And slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the Sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turned to bay, 

And crush’d and torn beneath his feet the princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knights—Ho! scatter flowers, fair maids ; 
Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute—Ho! gallants, draw your blades ! 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide, 

Our glorious Semper Eapem, the banner of our pride !” 


These ballads have a vital interest 
and a truth ef colouring, the want of 
whichis fatal to the same author's “Lays 
of Rome;” and yet, with all their 
excellence, they are more remarkable, 
perhaps, for rhetorical fervour than 
for true poetical glow. But the Ro- 
man Lays have only rhetorical fervour 
and brilliancy of description to recom- 
mend them. All must have felt, for 
example, the absurdity of Icilius’s ad- 
dressing the Roman populace in a 
speech of some fifty lines, when the 
outrage is threatened to his betrothed 
Virginia. Men’s words are few and 
terrible at such a crisis. Two lines 
could have done the work far better 
than fifty, and they would have done 
it in the verses of a true poet. But 
here, as in all these lays, it is apparent 
that they are not what they profess to 
be—those of a Roman addressed to 
Romans—but the toilsome effort of an 
accomplished scholar, re-creating the 
forms, fashions, architecture, and loca- 


lities of Rome, its suburbs, and its 
people, and connecting these multifa- 
rious objects by the threads of the 
story, which, in place of being para- 
mount, is only subordinate. Let the 
reader imagine a tale of English chi- 
valry told in a strain corresponding to 
that of the ‘‘ Horatius,” or ‘* The 
Battle of the Lake Regillus,” and he 
will at once see how untrue these lays 
are to their character of Roman bal- 
lads. For example, what bard ever 
would inform his hearers that it was 
the practice in his and their country 
to sing the praises of his hero, as is 
done by Macaulay, in the very pictu- 
resque lines at the close of the ** Hora- 
tius?” He is singing their praises 
himself, and they would not thank him 
for such intelligence, or for a descrip- 
tion of the circle in which he and they 
are sitting at the time. To put this ina 
clearer light, we place the lines in ques- 
tion side by side with an imitation of 
them in Bon Gaultiet’s ‘* Lay of Mr. 
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Colt,” and ask our readers which is 

the more absurd—a Roman singing 

to Romans like Macaulay, or an 

American singing to Kentuckians like 
MACAULAY. 


“ And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 
When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chesnuts glow in the em- 
bers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the fireside close, 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 
When the goodman mends his armour, 

And turns his helmet’s plume; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter, 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old!” 


Macaulay has had many imitators. 
For instance, Lord John Manners 
struck the lyric shell with a kind of 
kid-gloved ferocity, and Frenchmen 
and Roundheads bit the dust in his 
verses by the score, till Thackeray, the 
prince of satirists, caught up the note, 
and showed that this drawing-room 
Tyrteeus was, in fact, a very innocent 
and very absurd verse-spinner, and the 
voice of the minstrel has since been 
dumb in the land. The Honourable 
G. S. Smythe, in his “ Historie Fan- 
cies,” gave golden promise. He knew 
how to strike the high chivalrous tone 
of the knights and cavaliers of old. 
But polities have apparently stifled the 
muse of song, and ‘‘ The Death of 
Mary of Scots” stands the solitary 
triumph of his skill. 

Treland, in these latter years, has not 
been idle. The names of Griffin, Davis, 
Ferguson, M‘Carthy, Carleton, Duffy, 
and “others, are linked to ballads of 
which any country may be proud, and 
which must live. The ‘Sir Turlough” 
of Carleton is perhaps the most success- 
ful legendary ballad of modern times ; 
and although his reputation rested 

upon this ballad alone, the author 
might count upon that lasting fame 
which would new be so readily ac- 


his satirist ? They are both, it seems 
to us, equally picturesque ; indeed, 
the parodist is the more so of the 
two :— 


BON GAULTIER,. 


And wher the lamp is lighted 
In the long November days, 

And lads and lasses mingle 
At shucking of the maize; 

When pies of smoking pumpkin 
Upon the table stand, 

And bowls of black molasses 
Go round from hand to hand ; 

When slap-jacks, maple-sugared, 
Are hissing inthe pan, 

And cider, with a dash of gin, 
Foams in the social can ; 

When the goodman whets his whittle, 
And the goodwife scolds the child, 

And the girls exclaim, convulsively, 
‘ Have done, or I'll be riled!’ 

When the loafer sitting next them 
Attempts a sly caress, 

And whispers, ‘ Oh, you ’possum, 
You've fixed my heart, I guess!’ 

With laughter and with weeping, 
Then shall they tell the tale, 

How Colt his foeman quartered, 
And died within the jail!” 


corded to those nameless bards, whose 
lays will move our tears and stir our 
hearts, as long as the language in 
which they wrote is the language of 
living men. 

Scotland is peculiarly the country of 
ballad-poetry, and even now, despite 
the Free Kirk and the blight of useful 
knowledge, the old passion lives in her 
valleys and homesteads. Turn where 
you will, the country affords the scene 
of some * localized romance,” some 
tale of faery or of crime, of hapless 
love or peerless daring. Its history, 
above all, is luminous with incidents 
and men, such as the poet loves to 
dwell upon. The characters, action, 
and scenery, are there ready to his 
hand, and he is sure of the sy mpathies 
of a numerous audience, if he possess 
the power to enter into the soul of 
knight or lady, of peasant or damsel, 
and to enrich the voice of nature and 
feeling with numerous verse. 

Professor Aytoun has appreciated 
the wealth of his country’s history in 
themes for the historical ballad. He 
has done well to forego the easier praise 
of adding to the already too numerous 
band of poets of mere persons al emo- 
tion, or what is worse, of versified re- 
flections. He has spared the public 
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pocket handkerchief the tears of sym- 
pathetic woe, wisely agreeing with 
Shakspeare— 


“ That now ‘tis stale to sigh, to weep and groan, 
So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan ;"’ 


and as Wordsworth and Mrs. Hemans 
have used up the poetical capabilities 
of cowslips and daffodillies, he does 
not invite us to philosophise over these 
and other botanical curiosities. That 
Professor Aytoun can move tears as 
well as laughter, in the lighter forms 
of poetry, as well as prose, W henever 
he pleases, the readers of Blachwood's 
Magazine have frequent occasion to 
know. But in the volume now before 
us, he puts forth a sustained power, 
which, in our estimation, places him 
in the foremost rank of the poets of 
his time. His lays combine the best 
qualities of Mac aul: ay and of William 
Miiller. They have all the historic 
truth and picture sque force of the for- 
mer, with all the poetic fire and stately 
march of the latter. 

We feel, in reading these lays, that 
we are dealing, not with shadows, but 
with living men. We are swept back 
into the stirring times of old, when 
brave hearts and high souls declared 
themselves in brave deeds—when ho- 
nour, self-denial, devotion, were living 
things—when patriotism and loyalty 
were active principles, and the wor- 
ship of mammon had not shrivelled up 
the souls of men into self-seeking and 
sordid pride. Wethank the poet who 
elevates our soul by a noble thought— 
by a delineation of some generous and 
lofty nature, woven from the visions of 
his own brain. We doubly thank him, 
who links noble thoughts and noble 
deeds with some great historic name— 
who places the hero living before us, 
till we can read his eye, and hear his 
voice, and be swayed by his influence. 
But, above all, do we thank him, when 
he rescues some great name from dis- 
honour, and drowns the slander for 
ever in the torrent of our sympathies, 
This Professor Aytoun has done for 
two of the noblest, yet most misre- 
presented, names in Scottish annals, 
‘The Execution of Montrose,” and 
“©The Burial March of Dundee,” are 
tributes of historical as well as of 
poetical justice to the two men of 
all others the most conspicuous for 
chivalrous virtue in the annals of mo- 
dern Europe. 

Nothing can be more graphic than 
the former of these poems. An old 


Highlander is telling the tale of the 
Great Marquis’s death to his grand- 
son :— 


*¢ A traitor sold him to his foes— 


Oh, deed of deathless shame! 
I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name— 
Be it upon the mountain side, 
Or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 
Or backed by ar med men— 
Face him as thou wouldst face the 
man 
Who wrong’d thy sire’s renown, 
Remember of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down ! 


“ec 


They brought him to the Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there, 
And not a ‘fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart— 
The hi angman rode below— 
They drew his hands behind his bac tk, 
And bared his noble brow. 
Then as a hound is slipped from 
leash, 
They cheered the common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and 
shout, 
And bade him pass along. 


“It would have made a brave man’s 
heart 
Grow sick and sad that day, 
To watch the keen, malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 
There stood the Whig West-country 
lords 
In balcony and bow— 
There sat their gaunt and withered 
dames 
And their daughters all a-row ; 
And every open window 
Was full, as full might be, 
With black-robed coven anting carles, 
That goodly sport to see. 
‘** But when he came, though pale and 
wan, 
He looked so great and high, 
So noble was his manly front, 
So calm his steadfast eye— 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 
For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 
And some that came to scoff at him, 
Now turned aside and wept.” 


We must pass the description of his 
progress up the Canongate, the scene in 
the Parliament-house, w here his death- 
sentence is read, and his noble ad- 
dress to the ‘‘ perjured traitors” there, 
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and come to the execution of the 
sentence :— 


‘ Ah, God! that ghastly gibbet! 
How dismal ’tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, 
The ladder, and the tree! 
Hark ! hark ! it is the clash of arms— 
The bells begin to toll— 
He is coming ! he is coming ! 
God’s mercy on his soul! 
One last long peal of thunder, 
The clouds are cleared away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks 
down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 
** He is coming! he is coming ! 
Like a bridegroom from his room, 
Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 
There was lustre in his e ye, 
And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die : 
There was colour in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him 
ass, 
That great and goodly man! 


‘* He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the crowd ; 

But they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 

And in the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through ; 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, 

And though the thunder ‘slept within, 
All else was calm and still. 


‘‘ The grim Geneva ministers 
With anxious scow! drew near, 
As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer 
He would not deign them word nor 
sign, 
But alone he bent the knee, 
And veiled his face for Christ’s dear 
grace, 
Ber 1eath the gallows-tree. 
Then radiant and serene he rose, 
And cast his cloak away : 
For he had ta’en the latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day, 


“* A beam of light fell o’er him, 
Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder, 
As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder roll, 
And no man dared to look aloft, 
For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush, and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death is done !” 
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There is not one circumstance in 
this ballad which is not derived from 
contemporary memoirs, and a stronger 
proof that reality is superior to fiction 
could hardly be desired, But not less 
is the poet’s skill to be admired, who 
has selected, and so happily arranged 
the striking aspects of his subject into 
a picture so august and impressive. 
It will not have escaped the reader to 
observe with what art the ignoble 
manner of the hero’s death 1s ma- 
naged. It seems to be veiled from the 
reader as it was from the spectator :— 


‘* He did not dare to look aloft, 
For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush, and then a groan; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death is done!” 


The character of the olden Scotch 
ballads has been finely caught in the 
poem on * The Heart of the Bruce,” 
founded on the incident of Sir James 
Douglas's death, in an action with the 
Moors on the borders of Andalusia, 
while on his way to Jerusalem, to de- 
posit the heart of Robert Bruce in the 
Holy Sepulchre. A vision of the night, 
which is introduced with great effect, 
has warned Sir James that his mission 
will not be fulfilled. He and his hun- 
dred knights still hold on their way :— 


* And aye we sailed, and aye we sailed, 
Across the weary sea, 
Until one morn the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 


‘* And as we rounded to the port, 
Beneath the watch-tower’s wall, 
We heard the clash of the atabals, 
And the trumpet’s wavering call. 


**¢ Why sounds yon Eastern music here, 


So w antonly and long, 
And whose the crowd of armed men 


That round yon standard throng ? 


‘¢*¢ The Moors have come from Africa, 
To spoil, and waste, and slay; 
And King Alonzo of Castile 
Must fight with them to-day.’ 


*¢* Now shame it were,’ cried good Lord 
James, 
‘ Shall never be said of me, 
That I and mine have turn’d aside 
From the Cross in jeopardie! 


“**Have down, have down, my merry 
men all— 
Have down into the plain ; 
We'll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain !’” 
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***7T know thy name full well, Lord 
James, 
And honoured may I be, 
That those who fought beside the 
Bruce, 
Should fight this day for me! 


** * Take thou the leading of the van, 
And charge the Moors amain ; 

There is not such a lance as thine 

In all the host of Spain! 


* The Douglas turned towards us then, 
Olt, but his glance was high !|— 
‘ There is not one of all my men, 
But is as bold as I. 


**¢ There is not one of all my men 
But bears as true a spear— 
Then onwards, Scottish gentlemen, 
And think King Robert’s here ! 


“The trumpets blew, the crossbolts 
flew, 
The arrows flashed like flame, 
As spur in side, and spear in rest, 
Against the foe we came. 


* And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both horse and man, 
For through their ranks we rode like 
corn, 
So furiously we ran! 


** But in behind our path we closed, 

Though fain to let us through, 

For they were forty thousand men, 
And we were wondrous few. 


** We might not see a lance’s length, 
So dense was their array, 
But the long fell sweep of the Scot- 
tish blade 
Still held them hard at bay. 


“ ¢ Make in! make in!’ Lord Douglas 
cried, 
Make in, my brethren dear! 
Sir William of Saint Clair is down; 
We may not leave him here !’ 


** But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 
And sharper shot the rain, 
And the horses reared amid the press, 
But they could not charge again. 


***Now, Jesu help thee!’ said Lord 
James, 
* Thou kind and true Saint Clair! 
An’ if I may not bring thee off. 
I'll die beside thee there!’ 


«« Then in his stirrups up he stood, 
So lion-like and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft, 
All in its case of gold. 








** He flung it from him, far ahead, 


And never spake he more, 
But—*‘ Pass thee first, thou dauntless 
heart, 
As thou wert wont of yore!’ 


‘* The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 


And heavier still the stour, 
Till the spears of Spain came shiver- 
ing in, 
Aud swept away the Moor! 





*** Now, praised be God, the day is 
won! 
They fly o’er flood and fell— 
Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 
Good Knight, that fought so well?’ 


‘Oh, ride you on, Lord King,’ he 
said, 
* And leave the dead to me, 
For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree! 


“* There lies, beside his master’s heart, 
The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe is me I should be here, 
Not side by side with him!’ 


The king, he lighted from his horse, 
He flung ry his “brand away, 

And took ‘the Douglas by the hand, 

So stately as he ‘lay. 


*** God give thee rest, thou valiant soul, 

That fought so well for Spain ; 

I'd rather half my land were gone, 
So thou wert here again !’” 


This is a ballad Scott would have re- 
joiced in, till the tears of passion started 
into his eyes. It is to such ballads we 
would have our sons attune their 
hearts. ‘They would then be sure, 
when struck, to return a noble ring. 

Gladly would we linger on this vo- 
lume, if our space permitted, and en- 
rich our pages with other strains of its 
spirit-stirring poetry, and the scarcely 
less stirring prose with which it is il- 
lustrated. But we have cited enough, 
we trust, to induce our readers to ap- 
ply to the volume itself. Indeed, we 
cannot doubt that it will soon be a fa- 
miliar guest on the tables of all lovers 
of fresh and vigorous poetry, and these 
are now a body numerous enough to 

satisfy the desires of either poet or 
publisher. Without further comment, 
therefore, we conclude, and place this 
volume upon our shelves, amid the royal 
and noble band of true poets, who daily 
draw from us our “ blessings and eter- 
nal praise.” 
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The ** Times’ 


THE *“‘ TIMES” AND THE 
Tue Times of January 4 contains an 
article on the Irish poor-law, which 
seems more than ordinarily deserving 
of attention. It lays down dogmati- 
cally a principle which, if true, ought 
to be proved not assumed, and it gives 
a challenge which, although we do not 
rank ourselves among those to whom it 
is directly addressed, we nevertheless 
feel it a point of duty to take up. The 
principle assumed by the great jour- 
nal we believe to have been adopted 
with equal precipitation by the legis- 
lature, and to have been acted on, 
contrary to the laws of justice and 
equity, and to the sore detriment of 
this country. The defiance with which 
this editorial dictum is accompanied 
would leave us without excuse if we 
were to remain silent. The article 
which has suggested these observations, 
and which, for reasons obvious to the 
reflecting reader, we copy before of- 
fering further comments on any part 
of it, is as follows 


‘* Why do not the enemies of the new 
Irish poor-law tells us fairly and fully 
what else they think ought to have been 
done? We do not mean those who 
merely advocate this or that change, 
such as subdividing the area of taxation. 
There are persons, however, and they 
very numerous, noisy, and prominent, 
who attack it altogether, and in every 
part—who ascribe to it all that Ireland 
is suffering, and will undoubtedly suf- 
fer, and who hold it up to the world as 
a new instance of British misrule. 
our readers want a specimen of this 
sort of talk, they will find one in 
some remarks about the Bantry union, 
which we quoted yesterday from an 
Irish paper. The population of Bantry 
have been invariably wretched since any- 
thing was known of the place. We en- 
tertain no doubt they were wretched, 
indolent, half-starved savages, ages be- 
fore Julius Cesar landed on this isle, 
and that, notwithstanding a gradual im- 
provement upon naked savagery, they 
have never approached to the standard 
of the civilized world. They have in- 
creased and multiplied with animal na- 
ture instead of moral prudence for their 
rule; and they have received large ac- 
cessions from other parts. Hardly able 
to get on from year to year under the 
most fayourable circumstances, in Sep- 
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tember, 1845, they suffered a visitation 
of heaven in the failure of their potatoes. 
Next year the calamity returned with 
double force. The ery was that these 
poor helpless creatures must be fed. 
They were fed. They received every 
species and form of assistance from pub- 
lic and private benevolence. This, how- 
ever, could not go on for ever. Some 
permanent system was necessary. So, 
in 1847, the session after the great fa- 
mine, the Irish poor-law, which Mr. 
Senior and the economists had previ- 
ously nipped in the bud, and reduced to 
a shadow, was clothed with some sub- 
stance, and made a veritable and effi- 
cient measure. Under it the poor people 
of Bantry have been saved from star- 
vation, and without it they would die off 
by hundreds next week. Nevertheless, 
an outcry is raised that the poor-law is 
starving, desolating, and ruining Ban- 
try. 
‘“The merits of the law depend on 
some very plain questions. Are the 
starving to be fed, or not to be fed ? 
The enemies of the law do not mean 
that the starving should have been left 
to their fate. On the contrary, it is 
very clear that no pains are taken to 
keep down the number of applications 
for relief. It is admitted, then, that the 
starving were to be fed. ‘They could 
not, however, be fed, unless somebody 
should feed them. That duty was im- 
posed on the proprietors and occupiers 
of the soil. Nature, British usage, 
common sense, and absolute necessity 
dictated that course. The sufferers 
were on the soil, and were most of them 
natives of it. They looked to the soil 
for employment and relief. It was the 
failure of the soil to which they owed 
their distress. Who, then, but the lords 
and tenants of the soil were so proper to 
meet its deficiency ? As for the particu- 
lar arrangement between landlord and 
tenant, it is enough to observe that the 
analogy of Engl: und would have thrown 
the burden wholly on the tenant, and 
that reason itself dictates that the rate 
should be paid by the man in actual 
possession of the crops. By way of 
condescension to the weakness of the 
Irish social state, a portion of the rate 
was charged directly on the landlords. 
This, however, is a matter of detail. 
As a whole, the principle of the law is a 
principle of nature, and a plain neces- 
sity. Once admit that the starving 
must be fed, and it follows that their 
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food must be taken from the produce of 
the soil—that is, from the property of 
those who own the soil and its fruits. 

‘ According to the writer we have 
referred to there are now nine thousand 
paupers on the books of the Bantry 
union, of whom two thousand three hun- 
dred are in the workhouse, and the re- 
mainder recipients of out-door relief, 
The valuation of the union, he says, is 
£37,000, which certainly would leave a 
very small margin to the rate-payers 
after nine thousand paupers had been 
fed out of it. The first guardians, how- 
ever, more Hibernico, fed tie poor with- 
out ‘making adequate rates, incurred 
enormous debts, and were superseded. 
The result is, that the union has not 
only to provide for the present, but to 
pay off arrears. But whose fault is 
this? Not of the law. Indeed, the 
writer himself censures and criminates 
the guardians— 

“Tt is difficult,’ he says, ‘to ascer- 
tain the exact amount of debt ‘incurred 
and due by this union; but when I put 
it down at £16,000, I am confident, from 
all I could learn, that I am under the 
figure. A great deal of this is said to 
be owing to the management of the old 
board, who were principally landed pro- 
prietors, and, as such, were anxious to 
save their own pockets, by striking 
small and insufficient rates.’ 

** Indeed, it is quite evident that the 
rates have been absurdly inadequate. 
According to the return, the total of all 
the rates in the union, from January 
10, 1844, to the beginning of May, 1848, 
being four years and a quarter, was no 
more than £10,277—that is, an annual 

rate of about £2,500 upon an annual 
value of £37,000. For the 
that period, British assistance was 
poured into the union with the most la- 
vish generosity. Nevertheless debt was 
ace umulating —not merely debt to go- 
vernment, but debt to tradesmen and 
contractors. Decrees have been ob- 
tainedagainst the guardians, and doubt- 
less there are now added to the original 
debt heavy legal expenses. 

*‘ But now for the most serious result. 
The landowner is to be ruined. Nearly 
all the land in the union, the writer in- 
forms us, is owned by half a dozen large 
proprietors :— 

‘* ¢«Withscarce one exc eption all these 
proprietors are, to speak in the mildest 
terms, a ‘little embarrassed” just now. 
As an instance, a friendly mortgagee is 
about to foreclose a mortgage held on 
one of the estates, by which one-half of 
the entire property will be brought to 
the hammer. Another proprietor is 
said to be non est, and a receiver is 
about to be placed over his ancestral 
estate.’ 
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“Such being the general condition of 
the landowners, a revolution in the pro- 
prietary of Irel: ind is anticipated. This 
is lamentable enough. We are quite 
alive to the evils of change, and the be- 
nefits as well as the charms{of antique 
associations. Could we so rule it, every 
man should occupy his ancestral mansion 
or cottage, and trace his lineage from a 
Celt or a Pict, or some ‘such primitive 
personage. Unfortunately, our wishes 
are vain, and we cannot™ indulge in a 
dream which is dispelled every morning 
of our existence. In this country we see 
thousands around us reduced to the 
hard necessity which}mismanagement 
has brought on so many of the Irish pro- 
prietors. Why are myriads selling their 
estates, their houses, their furniture, 
their plate, their books, their wardrobes, 
everything they have in the world? 
W hy are there sales by auction at all, 
and why is our last page sometimes 
filled by their announcements? There 
is the same cruel necessity, and the 
same melancholy causes, in England as 
in Ireland—in the case of the bank 
clerk, who has allowed his wife and 
family to be rather more magnificent 
and luxurious than could well be afford- 
ed on £150 a-year—as in the case of 
the Irish proprietor, who has lived up 
to a nominal rental of £5,000 a-year, 
when £4,000 a-year was absorbed in the 
interest of the mortgage. Heavy as 
the poor rates have fallen in some in- 
stances, it is only as the last ounce on 
the horse’s back that they have crushed 
the landlords. If they must fall, we are 
ready to grieve for them as we grieve 
for the three hundred great mercantile 
houses which have fallen, many of them 
blamelessly, in different pz urts of the 
world, during the last two years. The 
common error which undermined and 
overthrew merchant, manufacturer, 
banker, and landlord, was that they 
built too much on credit, ran matters 
too close, and did not leave margin 
enough for those straits and calamities 
which Heaven will now and then send. 
We deplore the catastrophe of those 
who will not condescend to be prudent 
and safe, but we cannot prevent it, and 
certainly, are not answerable for it.” 


‘*The merits of the (Irish poor) 
law depend on some plain questions.” 


So writes the editor, and we are will- 
ing to agree with him thus far, that 
if the law have claims on public esti- 
mation asserted on its behalf, a few 
pli Lin questions may serve to test them. 
We accept the questions selected for 
this purpose. They are these: ‘ Are 
the starving poor to be fed, or not to 
be fed?” -« W ho, then (under the 
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circumstances described in the article), 
but the lords and tenants of the soil 
were so proper to meet its deficiene y?’ 
We propose to consider these ques- 
tions in their order, and then reply to 
the challenge by which they are pre- 
ceded :—** W hy do not the enemies of 
the new Irish poor law tell us fairly 
and fully what else they think ou; ght 
to have been done ?” 

1, “Are the starving to be fed, or not 
to be fed ?”—a question which, under a 
very peremptory air, disguises great in- 
distinctness. It may signify —is it de- 
sirable, is it per missible, is it practic able, 
is it an obligation, to feed the starving ? 


It does not speak well for the strength of 


a cause, or the candour of an advocate, 
to base an argument on the shifting 
sands of a question which admits of so 
many interpretations, and which can 
escape from them all, without assum- 
ing a form more ambiguous than that 
in which the Times has presented it. 
There is a further advantage attendant 
on it—that the answer, if it be true, 
must necessarily bear two aspects. 
Indeed one word—* yes’—with this 
double meaning or direction, might be 


the apt response to the two parts of 


the question. On certain conditions, 
in certain circumstances, through cer- 
tain agencies (not the starving only, 
but), they who are ‘‘an kangen 
should ‘* be fed.” And there are also 
— and circumstances ‘ah 
taken into account, would insist 
ot an answer directly the reverse. 
The highest authority and the prime- 
val law has declared labour a condi- 
tion inseparable from the privilege to 
‘* eat bread ;” and an inspired apostle, 
even of Him who has assigned so high 
a rank to charitable offices, commands 
that “if any would not work, neither 
should he eat.” ‘This is the divine 
law, proclaimed at the fall, repub- 
lished with the Gospel, and for which 
a witness has been provided in human 
wisdom and experience. ‘Fear of 
want,” observes Lord Kames, ‘is the 
only effectual motive to industry with 
the labouring classes.” ‘* W isely is it 
ordered by Providence, that charity 
should, in every instance, be voluntary, 
to prevent the idle and protliga ate from 
depending on it for support.” With 
such authority from Revelation and 
experience, we might well give such 
reply to this leading question of the 
Times as should disturb the apt se- 
quence of the second; but we are so 
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desirous to review the ¢ argument of 
which it forms part, in a spirit of 
candour and forbearance, that we go 
the utmost lengths which respect for 
truth permits us, to give the querist 
an accommodating answer. 

We reply, then, to question No, 1— 
that we hold it desirable to feed the 
hungry—that we regard it a duty so 
to do to the extent of our means, and 
consistently with a due respect for 
other duties. We may feel called 
upon to share our last morsel with a 
famishing fellow-creature, while nei- 
ther for ourselves nor for another 
should we feel justified in picking our 
neighbour’s pocket, or plundering his 
granary or garde mn, under the false 
ple: i that crime is excusable when per- 
petrated under the compulsion of 
want, or when designed for a chari- 
table purpose. 

With this acknowledgment, we pro- 
ceed to consider the second question— 
“Tt was the failure of the soil to 
which the sufferers owed their dis- 
tress. Who, then, but the lords and 
tenants of the svil were so proper to 
meet its deficiency ?” We answer, 
confidently, all parties who had not 
suffered from that deficiency to which 
want and distress are ascribable. The 
Times assumes, that ‘if the starving 
must be fed,” ‘their food must be 
taken from the property of those who 
own the land and its fruits’”—that is 
to say, from the property of those who 
have, the mselves, been the sorest suf- 
ferers in the calamity with which the 
country has been afflicted. A daring 
assumption, indeed—an assumption 
which, were it admissible, would de- 
stroy the validity of the hypothesis on 
which it is professedly de _pendant. If 
the starving are not to be fed from the 
property of those who retain their 
riches, much more jus stly may the im- 
poverished claim exemption. It is 
ability to give which assigns and mea- 
sures charitable duties. Rich men, 
be their property landed or funded, 
houses or merchandise, are bound by 
a law congenital with their being, to 
be liberal after their power: poor 
men, wheresoever their poverty is 
located, are not called on to be liberal 
beyond their ability. If it be only on 
poor men the poor pretend to have a 
claim, their claim must be clearly 
proved before it can be admitted. No 
daring assumption or interrogatory 
can be of force “sufficient to establish it. 
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But, it may be said, the ‘‘ dictum” 
of the Times is more than interroga- 
tory or assumption. There is some- 
thing like a show or affectation of ar- 
gument adduced i in its behalf. ‘“* The 
starving,” it is aflirmed—and however 
little the statement may add to the 
sum of human knowledge, it certainly 
does not transcend our powers of be- 
lief—** could not be fed unless some- 
body should feed them.” So much we 
freely admit. The argument proceeds : 
“That duty was imposed on the pro- 

rietors and occupiers of the soil.” 

his, too, we acknowledge to be a 
painful and flagrant truth ; but why 


were the proprietors and occupiers of 


the soil thus imposed on? The mo- 
ralist of the Times answers—‘‘ Nature, 
British usage, common sense, and ab- 
solute necessity, dictated that course.” 
These are brave words, were it pos- 
sible to prove them true. So long as 
the divine law prescribes, as it does, 
a very different course, we should feel 
bound to resist a dictation at variance 
with the principles of eternal justice. 
But are they true? Do those potent 
abstractions dictate the course so flip- 
pantly imputed to them? Let us 
ee. 

- “Nature”’—does she command 
thet the duty of giving relief to suf- 
ferers shall be imposed exclusively on 


perhaps the most oppressed portion of 


the sufferers to be relieved ? Whence 
can the Times have gleaned its know- 
ledge of what nature dictates ? Surely 
not from what nature practises. It is 
not her wont, in the generous minis- 
trations over which she presides, 


“To make that poorer which was poor before ;” 


but, on the contrary, to contrive that 
all the aflinities she sanctions shall be 
adjusted on principles which render 
mutual wants and mutual superfluities 
conducive to the general good of the 
relations she promotes and cherishes. 
She ought not to be traduced as dic- 
tating to human society what, in her 
own proper domain, she so strongly 
discountenances. The laws she re- 
commends to the adoption of man are 
to be known in the operation of the 
laws she exercises and enforces. These 
are the very opposite of the law most 
unjustly set down to her charge by 
the Times. 

2. * British usage.” How has Bri- 
tish usage lent itself to the new Irish 
poor law ? Is it because there has been 


a law somewhat similar in force since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth in Eng- 
land? It is surely somewhat of the 
most extravagant to say that British 
usage is to be ‘pleaded as the authority 
for “invading the rights of Irish pro- 
prietors and farmers, because it has 
enforced upon the English their duties. 
Why is it British usage to charge 
upon the soil the maintenance of pau- 
pers in England? Because it hi as 
been decided legally that the soil is 
thus chargeable. Every proprietor in 
England, for three hundred years 
past, was aware of his liability to such 
acharge. Such liability entered into 
every man’s calculations—purchaser, 
testator, heir, husband, father. occu- 
pier—all were aware of the liability 
to poor rates, and each knew that his 
credits, on account of expectations or 
possessions, were to be diminished by 
the drawback of his legal liabilities 
for the poor. To enforce such liabi- 
lities was a dictate of British usage, 
because it was conformable to British 
law, and to a law enacted at a time 
when the circumstances of British 
property were favourable for its adop- 
tion. ‘To impose such a law on pro- 
perty for three hundred years exempt 
from it, at a time, too, when that par- 
ticular species of property was espe- 
cially and utterly incapable of en- 
during such a burden, was not con- 
formable with “ British usage.” It is 
not British usage, as understood in 
commercial circles throughout the 
country. Even hard creditors betray 
some touch of compassion, and refrain 
from pressing their demands _ri- 
gorously, when a calamitous visitation 
is known to have disabled their debt- 
ors. It was conformable to British 
usage to send munificent relief to 
those whom a blight on our agricul- 
tural produce had reduced to extreme 
destitution. How could British usage 
dictate an opposite course in the depart- 
ment of legislation ? Isit double-souled 
—bilingual ? And while command- 
ing the people of England individually 
to help the landed interest in Ireland, 
because it was distressed, was it whis- 
pering to the representatives of the 
same people in the senate, that they 

must take advantage of the ew 
of that oppressed “body, in order to 
effect their ruin? ‘‘ But it is only,’ 

observes the Times, ‘‘ as the last ounce 
on the horse’s back, that the poor rates 
crushed the landlords.” Was it Bri- 
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tish usage, we ask, when imposing 
that ruinous burden, to select the 
backs least able to bear it? Irish pro- 
prietors should be less profuse in their 
expenditure—should ‘‘ have left mar- 
gin enough for those straits and ca- 
lamities which Heaven will now and 
then send.” Granted. But it is not 
of the visitation of Heaven the land- 
lords complain, it is of man’s; not of 
the blight, but of the poor law—a 
poor law at variance with Heaven’s 
appointments. If extravagance be a 
crime, let the punishment be accord- 
ing to law, and let it fall only on the 
convicted : to punish the accused, per- 
haps calumniated, without a fair trial, 
is, assuredly, not a ‘‘ British usage.” 

3. **Commonsense”—Common sense 
has never yet been at variance with 
justice. It is uniform, consistent, 
and, we may add, benevolent. Would 
common sense exempt the trader, 
whose granaries groan with the fruits 
of a foreign soil, from the liabilities 
which it imposes on those who culti- 
vate our own? Would common sense 
denounce to the starving that they 
*‘ must not be fed,” whenever the only 
source from which their wants can be 
supplied is the wealth of a millionaire, 
whose hoards are sacred against the 
claims of charity? Or would it say 
that such hoards are not to be opened, 
until impoverished proprietors and 
occupants of land appear as candi- 
dates for the workhouse? Common 
sense would see that money and land 
could claim a like ‘* prescription” 
against charity, and were bound by 
similar obligations to discharge chari- 
table duties. 

4. “Absolute necessity” did not 
dictate such a course, unless, indeed, 
the poor law were designed to effect 
what it has, to a great extent, accom- 
plished—the ruin of the Irish propri- 
etary. Absolute necessity, were the 
purpose of the law honest—* its in- 
tents charitable,” would dictate the 
duty of aiding the most oppressed 
class in society in its endeavour to 
provide for the liabilities of every 
class. It would have substituted ge- 
neral contribution for partial confisca- 
tion. It would have insisted on re- 
spect being paid to the Articles of 
Union, and on the obligation to make 
provision for the poor in such a man- 
ner as not to infringe upon the rights of 
one species of property, whilst exone- 
rating another species from its duties. 

We turn from this distressing theme, 


and address ourselves to the challenge, 
«Why do not the enemies of the new 
Trish poor law tell us fairly and fully 
italien they think ought to have been 
done.” In our preceding observations, 
this challenge has had an answer. The 
‘*new Irish” poor-rate is a new income 
tax, objectionable not only as being 
unlimited and excessive, but also be- 
ause it is partial. We would have it 
more generally distributed, and, un- 
less it can be shown that the monied 
millionaire has been exonerated by a 
divine law from the common obliga- 
tions of charity, we would not enact 
human laws to release him at the cost 
of ruin to the possessors of a different 
species of property. But this is not 
our only reply. We object to the 
“new Irish Poor-law” on other 
grounds ; and even were we to adopt 
its principle, would take exception to 
its details. Let it be assumed that 
the moralist of the Times has laid 
down the true principle on which a 
poor rate should be imposed. We, 
for a moment, endeavour to suppose 
that the soil should support the poor ; 
that those who possess the land should 
be the parties whose possessions are 
to be pillaged for the support of pau- 
pers. Granting or supposing this 
untruth, what have we to object to in 
the new Irish poor law? We answer, 
we object to its gross and irritating 
inequality ; and we object, not be- 
cause the rates are unequal, but be- 
cause the principle of their imposition 
is unsound. Poor law commissioners, 
and their subordinates, have made 
geographical distinctions the elements 
of their laws and rules ; moral distinc- 
tions ought to have guided them. 
They pretend that by their distribu- 
tion of the country into electoral di- 
visions, they stimulate exertion, urg- 
ing farmers and landlords to pro- 
vide employment for labour. Such a 
pretence can be realised only where 
the proprietor has power to ameliorate 
the condition of the division for which 
he is pronounced responsible. It is 
souls, not soils, the poor law imposi- 
tions pretend to stimulate. So long 
as those who administer the law forget 
or disregard their duty, putting moral 
considerations aside, and acting purely 
on those which are local, we shall re- 
gard the professions of poor law advo- 
cates as hollow pretexts, which no just 
man ought to make, and no reflecting 
person can be expected to believe. 

It is an acknowledged maxim as 
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regards taxation, that ‘‘the subjects 
of every state ought to contribute to- 
wards the support of the government, 
as nearly as possible, in proportion to 
their respective abilities—that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they 
respec tively e njoy under the protec- 
tion of the state.”— Wealth of Nations, 
vol. iii., book v., cap. ii. Upon what 
ground is this well-known maxim to be 
disregarded in a tax laid on for sup- 
porting that new burden which the 


government has taken upon itself 


—the burden of Irish paup rism ? 
We can imagine no justifiable pre- 
tence but that such a tax is, in part, a 
penalty. If there be one duty espe- 
cially clear, it seems to be that contri- 
butions for charitable uses are to be 
proportioned to the ability of those 
who make them; and if we find that 
the law, which recognises this truth 
in a province where it is far less mani- 
fest, departs from it in this, we are 
justified in imagining that the discre- 
pancy is not without a cause s and we 
find explanation and cause in the be- 
lief that a poor rate is, in part, an 
exponent of a charitable obligation, 
and, in part, the confession of a ne- 
glected duty. In one respect it is to 
be proportionable to the means of him 
who pays; in another, it is to be mea- 
sured by the amount of his transgres- 
sion. So long as poor law commis- 
sioners seis the duty which this view 
of the subject assigns to them, we can 
have no faith in the professions of their 
advocates. 

What, then, would we have done? 
We would have liability and power 
go hand in hand. No man’s responsi- 
bilities should be considered as ex- 
tending beyond his powers. If the 
poor have claims upon those who have 
property, their claims are valid, either 
against the state, the empire at large, 
or against the individuals who have 
authority over the lands where they 
are located. Landlord A should not 
be relieved of his liabilities at the 
cost of landlord B, unless he, at the 
same time, part with a commensurate 
share of his authority. If A retain 
the power to exact excessive rents, 
until he has pillaged a miserable tenant 
into the nakedness and squalor which 
prepare him for the workhouse, the 
burden of his trespasses should also 
be laid upon him. If B is to bear 
part in the burden, he should have a 
share in the authority ; he should be 


armed with power to prevent such dis. 
tresses as he is to share in. 

We demand in this nothing imprac- 
ticable, or even difficult. It is not 
that we desire to see rights of property 
invaded, but that we would not have 
what are declared to be its obligations 
put aside. If it be unwise to appoint 
a council for eac h electoral division, 
which shall exercise authority over 
landlords and tenants within its boun. 


daries, and to appoint as members of 


the council the parties most concerned 
in the due administration of affairs, it 
seems plain to us that a distinction 
should be made in the amount of rates 
—not according to local cireumstances, 
but by moral characteristics. The 
landlord who trades in pauperism 
should not shift his liabilities to the 
landlord who is his tenants’ benefac- 
tor. We complain that no care has 


been taken to ascertain distinctions of 


such vital importance as these, and 
desire that the evil should be reme- 
died. 

As to the difficulty of imposing 
rates in proportion to real liabilities, 
none will speak of it, in rural districts, 
but those who have little experience 
on the subject. In striking a rate, at 
this moment, every tenement in every 
electoral division, has its especial 
amount of rate marked against it. 


There would be but little addition of 


trouble in ascertaining, with equal 
clearness and exactness, how far each 
tenement has been chargeable. If the 


Times, or any other able champion of 


the poor law, will say that such know- 
ledge as we call for cannot be had, or 
that the adjustment which we propose 
is impracticable, we confidently un- 
dertake to show that our views are 
sound and moderate. 

We hold that the ‘ new Irish 
poor law” was a cruel and unjust im- 
position on the landed interest; and 
that it has added to the evil of a bad 
prine iple details which greatly aggra- 

vate its injustice. Our ‘objections to 

the measure itself we have already, 
and more than once, laid before our 
readers. In reply to the challenge 
and observations of the Times let this 
suftice. 

But we cannot conclude without 
adding a brief comment upon a 
form of argument in which the 
*«‘Thunderer” seems to confide much, 
and by which he appears to have 
satisfied himself that the hardship of 
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the poor rates is not a thing to com. 
plain | of. The cost of maintaining the 
poor is not to exceed, in round num- 
bers, two millions per annum. The 
rental of Ireland, thirteen millions, 
according to the poor law valuation, 
(the Times, Jan. 8, assumes) may 
amount to sixteen millions. And thus 
the burden of the poor law will not 
press more heavily than an eighth of 
the rental; or, as is finally con- 
ceded, not more heavily than three 
shillings in the pound. We shall not 
concern ourselves with the fallacy of 
an assumption which omits all consi- 
deration of the various circumstances 
which have depreciated Irish property. 
We deal with the argument. The 
Trish poor rates do not exceed, in the 
aggregate, more than three shillings in 
the pound on the whole rental of Ire- 
land, therefore there is no hardship 
in them to be complained of. Let 
this be put in another form. The 
populs ition of Ireland does not exceed 
eight millions ; the gross income, real 
and personal, amounts to thirty-two 
millions: there is, accordingly, four 
pounds per annum for each individual, 
and, consequently, there is no penury 
in Ireland; the Irish poor law may 
be dispensed with. The answer to 
such a conclusion would be found 
the unequal distribution of property. 
While of the thirty-two millions of 
income some receive tens of thousands, 
and others nothing, there will be po- 
verty to be relie ved. In like manner, 
while of the two millions* of 
rates, some properties are burdened 


poor 


* Cost of In-maintenance, monthly 
Cost of Out-relief —. 


Cost of establishment and other expenses. 
This last item ( 


and the * New Irish Poor-Law.” 


£46,758. 


Salaries of stipends uries &c. 
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five-pence in the pound, and some 
five-and-twenty ' shillings, there will 
be hardship to ‘be complained of. 

There is, also, a very distressing 
inequality occasioned by the encum- 
brances on Irish properties, by which 
the hards! hip o f poor ré utes is grie vously 
augmented. It is very gener: ally known 
that these encumbrances amount to, at 
least, half the gross rental ; and that, 
in consequence, the poor rates, as 
paid on Irish property, average six, 
not three shillings in the pound on the 
net re¢ -eipts 5 but while six shillings 
may be reckoned as the average, the 
burden of encumbrances is so distri- 
buted as to leave proprietors 
four-fifths of their income clear, and 
not leave one-tenth of the gross rental 
to others. ‘Thus one propr ietor may 
have to pay three shillings in the 
pound on a rental of ¢en thousand 
pounds per annum, while the income 
from which he is to meet this enor- 
mous demand does not exceed two. 

Such are among the elements from 
which we would give an answer to the 
question, ‘* What else” than the Irish 
poor law? We regard a rate for the 
poor as in part the contribution which 
charity dems inds—in part the penalty 
in which neglect or abuse of power 
should be muleted. As a charitable 
contribution, it should be proportioned 
to the ability it taxes—as a penalty, it 
should vary with the offence it pun- 
is shes— 


some 


* Adsit— 
Regula, peceatis qua panas irroget equas, 


Nee scutica dignum horribili secter flagello.” 


£561,096 
954,216 
1515,312 

43, se a 517,320 

) (see Times of January 8), we are 


Annual Charge 


=O £10 
79,518. ” ” 


strongly inclined to believe, would amount to a tax of two shillings in the pound on 
the net income of the Irish landed proprietors—a tax fully as heavy as, in their 


adverse circumstances, they 


are able to bear. 
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FROM 1845 TO 1848—SRI WIKRAMA’S TYRANNY—THE BRITISH DOMINION EXTENDED TO KANDY— 
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AttHovuGnu there was a cessation of 
hostilities between the British and 
Kandians, we were not uninterested 
observers of the political events occur- 
ring in Kandy, which were most im- 
portant, as the monarch, Sri Wikra- 
ma, was no longer the weak, supine 
youth—a mere automaton, placed on 
the throne by Pilimi Talawe, and 
whose actions were subservient to, 
and dictated by, his adikar, or prime 
minister. The footing upon which 
Pilimi Talawe had been with Sri 
Wikrama, during the first part of 
his reign, when the Kandians were en- 
gaged in war with the British, could 
not subsist during peace. The autho- 
rity of Pilimi Talawe gradually de- 
clined, as the monarch held more 
securely the reins of government, 
and felt himself seated fastly on the 
throne. Sri Wikrama now exhibited 
his real character, which was that of 
a despotic tyrant, and he evinced his 
determination to govern, as his prede- 
cessors had ruled Kandy, with absolute 
power; whilst Pilimi Talawe, on his 
side, was in like manner resolved to 
retain, and maintain, his influential 
hold over the Kandian monarch and 
his court. Mutual distrust between 
the monarch and his adikar existed 
for years, until 1812, when Pilimi 
Talawe excited the jealous fears of 
Sri Wikrama, by requesting that the 
illegitimate daughter of the last king, 
Rajadhi, might be given in marriage 
to his son. Sri Wikrama was highly 
incensed at this presumptuous propo- 
sal of the adikar, as he viewed it as a 
covert attempt to be enabled to claim 
affinity with the royal blood, and sum- 
moned the whole of his chiefs to 
court, and preferred various charges 
of misconduct, and arrogant assump- 


tions, against Pilimi Talawe. The 
chiefs listened with becoming gravity 
to the complaints made by their king, 
and Pilimi Talawe was condemned by 
Sri Yikrama, with the concurrence 
of the assembled chiefs ; when, to the 
surprise of all, the king pardoned the 
adikar, declaripg his reluctance to 
punish so old a servant, and reinstated 
Pilimi Talawe in his office of adikar. 
It is difficult to fathom the motive 
which actuated Sri Wikrama: it must 
have been dictated either by the most 
noble generosity, or by the most subtle 
cunning; but Pilimi Talawe enjoyed 
his position as adikar only for a short 
time after he had been reinstated in 
his office, as his conduct again excited 
the king’s displeasure, who banished 
him to his province, forbidding him to 
leave it without his (the king’s) per- 
mission, and depriving him of his rank 
and honours. Scarcely was Pilimi 
Talawe in his province, before he 
hired Malays to murder the king. 
This conspiracy was discovered by 
Eheylapola, formerly the second adi- 
kar, but whom the king had made first 
adikar when he disgraced Pilimi Ta- 
lawe; the conspirators were taken, 
tortured, and condemned to be trod- 
den to death by elephants, trained to 
that purpose; whilst Pilimi Talawe 
and his nephew were tortured and be- 
headed. 

The demons of cruelty and suspicion 
now reigned lords paramount in the 
breast of Sri Wikrama; he con- 
demned his chiefs to death without 
just cause, and feared rebellion to exist 
in every breath his subjects drew. 
Eheylapola, who at that time was de- 
voted to his king, Sri Wikrama re- 
garded with distrust: province after 
province the king declared to be in a 
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state of rebellion, although Eheylapola 
vouched for their allegiance ; never- 
theless, Sri Wikrama fined some of 
the inhabitants, imprisoning, torturing, 
and mutilating others. In some dis- 
tricts the king ordered the priests and 
Moormen to quit, forbidding all wo- 
men, except natives of those districts, 
to remain in them. The domestic 
wretchedness this edict caused is well 
described by Dr. Davy in his work on 
Ceylon— 


““Wives were separated from their 
husbands ; mothers from their children ; 
the young bride and the aged parent— 
all indiscriminately were torn from the 
bosom of their families, and driven trom 
their homes, producing scenes alike of 
distress and anger, which might well 
shake the firmest loyalty.” 


Thus we see how Sri Wikrama con- 
trived to goad into rebellion his 
stanchest adherents and subjects. In 
the year 1814, for some trivial neglect 
of duty, Eheylapola was ordered to 
his district of Saffragam, and thither 
he retired, in obedience to the king’s 
command ; but as Eheylapola was be- 
loved sincerely by the inhabitants of 
Saffragam, they exhibited every de- 
monstration of joy at the return of 
Eheylapola. This Sri Wikrama chose 
to construe into an act of rebellion, 
and proclaimed Saffragam to be in a 
state of insurrection, and despatched 
troops there, to make Eheylapola pri- 
soner, and bring him to the capital, 
alive, or dead; and these were com- 
manded by Molligodde, formerly the 
second adikar, but upon whom Sri 
Wikrama had bestowed the place of 
Eheylapola. This nobleman, how- 
ever, with several chiefs, took refuge 
in Colombo, placing themselves under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment, whilst Molligodde took prison- 
ers many of bis adherents, and returned 
triumphantly to Kandy, carrying with 
him the adherents of Eheylapola. The 
fury of the king at the escape of 
Eheylapola knew no bounds, and he 
wreaked his vengeance on the victims 
within his grasp. Executions, tor- 
tures, impalements, mutilations, con- 
fiscations, and imprisonments, were 
now the daily—almost hourly—occur- 
rences. The place of torture and exe- 
cution flowed with human gore—the 
air was filled with the shrieks of vic- 
tims, under the hands of the torturer, 
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and Kandy was now one vast slaugh- 
tering-place. 

As Sri Wikrama could not get the 
person of Eheylapola into his power, 
he determined to obtain possession of 
his wife and children. Accordingly, 
they were made prisoners, with Ehey- 
lapola’s brother and his wife, the tyrant 
resolving to wreak his vengeance on 
all. They were, forthwith, brought 
to Kandy, condemned to suffer death 
for being the wife, offspring, and 
relations of a rebel, and were to be 
executed publicly in the market-place 
of Kandy, in the presence of the whole 
court and population. The day ap- 
pointed for this horrible butchery ar- 
rived, and the wife of Eheylapola, 
with his four children (the eldest boy 
being but eleven years of age, and the 
youngest an infant of a few months 
old, sucking at its mother’s breast), 
were led to the place of execution. 
The wife, a woman of majestic mien 
and noble deportment, attired in her 
court-dress, and adorned with all her 
jewels of state, befitting her high rank 
and station, advanced boldly to meet 
her fate, declaring her husband's integ- 
rity, and expressing her hope that the life 
which she was about to give up might 
be of benefit to him. She was ordered 
to stand back, as it was the king’s 
command that she was to die last—to 
stand by and see her children butcher- 
ed. She uttered no remonstrance, 
but embraced her eldest boy, telling 
him to submit to his fate as became 
Eheylapola’s son. The child hesi- 
tated, and, terrified, clung to his 
mother for protection, when his bro- 
ther, two years younger, stepped for- 
ward boldly, embraced his mother, 
and told his brother not to disgrace 
his father by such cowardly conduct, 
and that he would show him how to 
die as became Eheylapola’s son; ad- 
vanced with firm step to the execu- 
tioner—one blow—a lifeless trunk, 
deluged in blood, falls to the earth, 
and the young noble spirit had taken 
its flight. But the refinement of bar- 
barous cruelty was not to terminate 
in compelling a mother to stand and 
see her offspring butchered; the 
trunkless head was thrown into a 
paddy-pounder, the pestle placed in 
the mother’s hand, and she was ordered 
to pound the head of her child, or she 
should be disgracefully tortured. The 
mother hesitated; but the feelings of 

R 
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innate delicacy implanted in the high- 
born woman’s breast prevailed—every 
mental anguish would be preferable to 
the public exposure of her person—she 
lifted up the pestle, closing her eyes, 
and let it fall on the skull of her dead 
child. This hideous scene was enacted 
with the two other children, and the 
wretched mother had to endure the 
same mental torture. At last it was 
the infant’s turn to die, and it was 
taken from its mother’s arms, where 
it laid‘sleeping, and smiling, in tran- 
quil unconsciousness. Eheylapola’s 
wife pressed his babe convulsively to 
her bosom; then, in mute agony, al- 
lowed the executioner to take her last 
child from her. In a moment the 
little head was severed from the deli- 
cate body. The milk that had been 
drawn a short time previously from 
the mother’s breast, was seen distinctly 
flowing, and mingling with the sanguine 
stream of life. The Kandian matron 
then advanced eagerly to meet death. 
With a firm step she walked towards 
the executioner, but with caution, to 
avoid stepping in the blood, or treading 
on the lifeless, mutilated bodies of her 
children. Her face was calm—almost 
wore an expression of satisfaction— 
the worst had happened—she had seen 
her children slaughtered—they were 
out of the tyrant Sri Wikrama’s power. 
The hand of the executioner is laid on 
her, to lead her to her watery grave.* 
She thrusts him aside, telling him not 
to pollute a high-born Kandian matron 
with his touch ; to remember that she 
was Eheylapola’s wife, and had stood 
calmly to see her children murdered : 
would she shrink from meeting them 
in death? Bade adieu to her brother- 
in-law, telling him to meet death as 
became his birth ; called to her sister- 
in-law not to unman her husband by 
useless wailings, but to follow her ; 
then walked towards the tank (called 
Bogambarawl, contiguous to Kandy), 
two executioners following and pre- 
ceding, carrying large stones. 

They have arrived at the tank; 
Eheylapola’s wife gazes fixedly on the 
tranquil water, whereon the sunbeams 
glitter sportively in millions of rays ; 


, 


the sister weeps as the executioner 
commences attaching the heavy stone 
to her slender throat. It is firmly se- 
cured; the weight bears her fragile 
form to the earth; and the execu- 
tioners are compelled to carry her to 
the tank. She shrieks wildly as they 
near her tank ; they hold her over the 
waters—more piercing shrieks rend 
the air. A sudden splash—then the 
waters close over a tyrant’s victim, 
serenely unconscious of the atrocity 
perpetrated. Eheylapola’s wife had 
stood motionless during this period, 
a slight expression of scorn passing 
over her features, as her sister’s shrieks 
filled the atmosphere. ’Tis now her 
turn to die. The executioners ad- 
vance towards her, carrying the pon- 
derous stone. She motions them off. 
They still advance—are quite close to 
her ; the cords that are to attach the 
weight to her throat already touch her 
person ; she asks them to desist, as- 
suring them that she will not make any 
resistance, or attempt to save her life. 
The executioners refuse, stating they 
must adhere to their orders, and one 
lays his hand roughly on her shoulder. 
She shrieks, and eludes his foul touch, 
for with a bound she darts towards the 
tank, and leaps into the water: they 
close over her form in eddying circles, 
and her spirit has flown for ever. The 
executioners depart, palm-trees droop 
gracefully over the waters, and the 
sunbeams glitter sportively in millions 
of sparkling rays, as the stream mur- 
murs a requiem over the murdered 
wife and sister of Eheylapola. 

The butchery in the market was not 
completed when Eheylapola’s wife 
quitted it, for her husband’s brother 
was still to die. The headsman ad- 
vances towards him, sword in hand, 
lays his blood-stained hand on the 
chief's shoulder, attempting to raise 
his head. The chief, with an indignant 
exclamation, throws the audacious 
hand off his person, plants his feet 
firmly on the earth, draws himself up 
to his full height, standing with ma- 
jestic dignity, and scornfully desiring 
the executioner to fulfil the tyrant’s 
command. Has the chief's stern gaze 


* Eheylapola’s wife and sister were condemned to be drowned; the brother 
and children to be beheaded. ‘The details of this tragedy and attendant circum- 
stances were described to the writer by a Kandian chief, who was an eyewitness to 


this horrible butchery. 
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unnerved the headsman? A blow was 
struck! a stream of red blood gushes 
forth!—but, horrible! the head is 
not wholly struck off! The sword is 
again poised in the air—a flash of light 
falls on the glittering weapon of de- 
struction: it descends on the muscu- 
lar, manly throat; the sword is now 
reeking with red blood! A headless 
trunk falls to the ground, whilst the 
head, with glaring eye-balls, rolls 
along the earth, and is thrust aside 
rudely by the executioner’s foot. The 
bloody tragedy is finished ! 

Before the temples of Nata and 
Vishnu Dewalé, and opposite to the 
queen’s palace, was this fearful scene 
enacted. Sri Wikrama laid all feel- 
ings aside save those of revenge ; for 
by the Kandian laws it was forbidden 
that human blood should be shed near 
a temple; also to wound or shed the 
blood of a woman was considered a 
heinous crime, and one of the innocent 
children of Eheylapola was a girl. 

During the time this revolting but- 
chery was going on, women shrieked, 
closing their eyes to exclude the ter- 
rific reality ; men groaned in mental 


torture, burying their heads in their: 


hands; whilst many of the noble Kan- 
dian youths, in anguish, rolled on the 
earth, their mouths pressing close to 
the sod to stifle their cries. We will 
wind up this fearful account by quoting 
a contemporaneous author :— 


“During this tragical scene the 
crowd, who had assembled to witness 
it, wept and sobbed aloud, unable to 
suppress their feelings, Palihapaul 
Depaaul was so affected that he fainted, 
‘al was expelled his office for shewing 
such tender sensibility. During two 
days the whole of Kandy, with the ex- 
ception of the tyrant’s court, was as one 
house of mourning and lamentation, and 
so deep was the grief, that not a fire, it 
is an was kindled, no food dressed, 
and a general fast was held.” 


We believe the savage cruelty of 
this barbarous tyrant to be unparalleled 
in ancient or modern history : the crimes 
imputed to the Roman emperors, Nero 
and Caligula, were trivial, when com- 
pared with those constantly practised by 
Sri Wikrama, and our astonishment is 
extreme that any nation—more espe- 
cially a warlike one, such as the Kan- 
dians—should have submitted for a 
lengthened period to the cruel tyranny 
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exercised by their monarch. Sri 
Wikrama spared neither age nor sex— 
the sucking infant, children, old and 
young women, wereall alike condemned 
to be tortured in the most revolting, 
disgusting manner, mutilated and exe- 
cuted, if they or their relations in- 
curred his displeasure, or from the 
caprice of the instant. We can com- 
prehend man viewing with apathy the 
destruction of his fellow-man, but we 
cannot understand how men could 
permit the slaughter of the delicate 
woman, or the helpless child—every 
feeling implanted in our nature rebels 
against the bare supposition that the 
creatures whom, from very instinct, we 
feel ourselves bound to protect, should 
be slaughtered before our eyes, for no 
crimes which they had committed, but 
simply for being the wife of the bosom, 
and the offspring of aman who had in- 
curred a tyrant’s displeasure. It is an 
enigma how this debased specimen of 
human nature, Sri Wikrama, escaped 
assassination by the hands of his sub- 
jects; but the day of retribution was 
near, hovering in his path, although 
the punishment he met with in this 
world did not equal his deserts. 

At the end of this year, Sri Wikra- 
ma cruelly tortured ten native traders 
(British subjects) who had gone into 
his territories for merchandize. They 
made their escape from Kandy, com- 
ing to Colombo in a mutilated condi- 
tion, some without ears, others with- 
out eyelids—the remainder either 
noseless, footless, or handless—and 
made complaint to the governor-ge- 
neral, Sir Robert Brownrigg. On 
the 10th of January, 1815, war was 
declared against the King of Kandy, 
not against the Kandian nation, * but 
against that tyrannical power which 
had provoked, by aggravated outrages 
and indignities, the just resentment of 
the British nation, which had cut off 
the most noble families in the kingdom, 
deluged the land with the blood of its 
subjects, and, by the violation of every 
religious and moral law, had become 
an object of abhorrence to mankind.” 

The British troops entered the Kan- 
dian territories on the following day, 
and fighting commenced. The Kan- 
dians gave battle, not as men fighting 
for liberty and their land, but as mer- 
cenaries in the service of a tyrant, 
who, for gold, fought against the Bri- 
tish, who were disposed to befriend 
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them ; and skirmish after skirmish 
ensued, and war was carried on by the 
Kandians without spirit or energy. 
Mollégodde, the successor of Ehey- 
lapola, at this critical period, deserted 
his cruel master, Sri Wikrama; and 
as he was the only efficient commander 
whom he possessed, and one whose 
place it was impossible to refill, the loss 
Sri Wikrama sustained was irrepar- 
able. Mollégodde had been long dis- 
gusted with the tyrant’s service, and 
awaited the opportunity of joining the 
English, which had been only deferred 
until he could get his wife and chil- 
dren from Sri Wikrama’s court. The 
tragical execution of Eheylapola’s fa- 
mily warned Mollégodde what would 
be the fate of his wife and children, if 
he abandoned his office of adikar, 
leaving these sacred ties in the clutches 
of the savage king. But no sooner 
had he effected the withdrawal of his 
family from the Kandian territories, 
than he offered his aid to the British, 
to assist in dethroning Sri Wikrama. 
On the 14th February, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg established his head quar- 


ters at Kandy ; but the king had made- 


his escape from thence a few days be- 
fore, and it was reported that he had 
fled to Dumbera, about twelve miles 
from Kandy; and as part of our 
troops, which were advancing to the 
capital, had fallen in with two of the 
king’s wives, a quantity of jewels and 
treasure which were captured, the 
report bore every appearance of being 
a correct one. Sir Robert Brownrigg 
lost not an instant in forming plans to 
ensure the capture of Sri Wikrama, 
Detachments from Colonel O’Con- 
nell’s, Majors Kelly and Rook’s di- 
visions, were ordered to scour the 
country round, making every possible 
search for the tyrant, to cut off all 
retreat. Energetic and efficient as 
these officers were, their search was 
fruitless ; and, in all probability, the 
English never would have succeeded 
in capturing Sri Wikrama, had not 
his own subjects aided them. Eheyla- 
pola’s followers were looking with 
lynx-eyed vengeance, for the wretch 
who had butchered the wife and chil- 
dren of their beloved chief. They 
sought him with unwearied perseve- 
rance, found him ; and, although the 
Malabar escort which surrounded the 
tyrant, Sri Wikrama, fought nobly in 
Gefence of their blood-stained mo- 
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narch, captured the fugitive king, 
bound him hand and foot, reviled him 
with the atrocities he had committed, 
and the murders he had caused, spat 
upon him, telling him that it was 
Eheylapola’s slaves—the slaves of the 
woman he had butchered—that thus 
treated him, in revenge for his savage 
brutality; that they now intended to 
drag him to a neighbouring village, 
that he might be execrated by the 
multitude as he went along. Curses 
loud and deep were showered on the 
head of Sri Wikrama, by his own 
subjects, as he passed along the road; 
almost each inquired of him for a 
murdered or mutilated relation or 
friend ; curses and missiles were hurl- 
ed at him; he was subjected to every 
species of ignominious reproach ; and, 
finally, was handed over a prisoner to 
the British. Sri Wikrama, the last 
king of Kandy, was taken prisoner at 
Galleehewatte, in Dumbera, on the 
18th of February, 1815, being exactly 
four days after Sir Robert Brownrigg 
had established his head quarters in 
the capital of his dominions. Some 
historians, with a misplaced, maudlin 
sensibility, have deprecated the treat- 
ment that Sri Wikrama met with at 
the hands of Eheylapola’s followers. 
Although Christianity teaches us to 
forgive our enemies, and those who 
have inflicted injuries upon us, the 
best Christian finds it a most difficult 
precept to follow. Can we, then, 
wonder at the reproaches and igno- 
miny which these men showered on 
one who had condemned the innocent 
children and wife to a cruel death, 
solely because he could not lay hands 
on the person of their chief ?—more 
especially as these men did not profess 
Christianity, but were heathens, fol- 
lowers of Buddha; but, on the con- 
trary, these men are to be commend- 
ed for the forbearance they exhi- 
bited in placing Sri Wikrama alive, un- 
tortured and unmutilated, immediately 
after they had made him prisoner, in 
the hands of the British. 

The personal appearance of Sri 
Wikrama was not unprepossessing, 
except when he was excited, then his 
eye gleamed with the fire of a demon, 
and the face wore an expression of 
malignant cruelty. He was tall, well- 
made, slightly embonpoint; the fea- 
tures of the face good, and the ex- 
pression intelligent ; the complexion 
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of a clear, rich, dark brown ; the head 
well formed, although the animal or- 
gans predominated over the intellec- 
tual, with a redundancy of long, thick 
raven-black hair. He took great de- 
light in adorning his person, and wore 
a profusion of costly jewels at all 
times; but on state occasions, the 
crown and dress in which he habited 
himself glittered with gems of in- 
estimable value. We need only say 
of his character, ** Ex uno disce omnes.” 

On the 2nd of March, Sri Wikrama 
was finally and formally dethroned ; 
and a convention concluded between 
Sir Robert Brownrigg and the Kan- 
dian chiefs, together with the chief 
officers of the Kandian territories. 
The official notice published on the 
occasion states :—* This day a solemn 
conference was held in the audience- 
hall’of the palace of Kandy, between 
his Excellency the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Forces, on be- 
half of his Majesty, and of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on the 
one part, and the adikars, dissaaves, 
ratramahatmeers, and other princi- 
pal chiefs of the Kandian provinces, 
on the other part, on behalf of the 
people, and in presence of aratche- 
gays, coraals, vidhans, and other 
subordinate headmen from the diffe- 
rent provinces, and a great concourse 
of inhabitants. A public instrument 
of treaty, prepared in conformity to 
conditions previously agreed upon, for 
establishing his Majesty’s government 
in the Kandian provinces, was pro- 
duced, and publicly read in English 
and Cingalese, and unanimously as- 
sented to. The British flag was then, 
for the first time, hoisted, and the es- 
tablishment of the British dominion in 
the interior was announced by a royal 
salute.” 

The second article of the treaty 
stated—* Sri Wikrama was, by con- 
sent of his subjects, formally declared 
to be deposed, his family and relations 
for ever debarred from ascending the 
throne, and all the rights and claims of 
his race to be extinguished and abo- 
lished.” 

The two succeeding articles were 
devoted to minor political arrange- 
ments. 


The fifth article declared—* That 
the religion of Buddha was inviolable ; 
its rights, ministers, and places of wor- 
ship were to be maintained and pro- 
tected.” 

The sixth and seventh articles were 
of an immaterial nature. 

By the eighth and eleventh it was 
declared — ** That the laws of the 
country were to be still recognised ac- 
cording to established forms, and by 
the ordinary authorities, and that the 
royal dues and revenues were to be 
levied, as before, for the support of 
the government.”* 

In the month of January following, 
Sri Wikrama, and all the members of 
his family, were banished to Madras, 
and our government in Ceylon were 
well pleased to be rid of the onerous 
duty attendant upon the safe-keeping 
of the ex-king’s person; as they ap- 
prehended either his escape, or that 
some Kandian, to benefit his country, 
might assassinate him, to prevent the 
possibility of his regaining the throne 
of Kandy. From this period, until 
the 10th of September, 1817, the go- 
vernment of the British was submitted 
to with tranquillity; but at this date 
some Kandian chiefs of Welasse rose 
in rebellion, resolving to struggle to 
regain the independence which they 
prized so highly, and for which their 
various conflicts with Malabars, Ma- 
lays, Moors, Portuguese, Dutch, and, 
finally, their voluntary subjection to 
the English, had failed to eradicate 
from their breast. The conduct of the 
chiefs, in heading and exciting the in- 
habitants of their districts to revolt, 
was inexcusable, as they had voluntarily 
sought the aid of the British to assist 
in dethroning their king Sri Wikra- 
ma, had entered into a treaty with, and 
sworn allegiance to, the government of 
Great Britain—the treaty which had 
been entered into by us with the Kan- 
dians, had been most rigidly adhered 
to—and they had not the shadow of an 
excuse for rebelling against the go- 
vernment, whose aid they had sought, 
and to whom they had voluntarily sub- 
jected themselves. Mr. Wilson, the 
government-agent of the district, went 
to meet the rebels, and endeavoured to 
quell the revolt, but most unfortunately 


* We have merely given the outlines of the treaty, and what we considered most 
probably would interest the general reader. 
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did not succeed in his object, although 
his life fell a sacrifice, having been 
killed by the rebels. 

The pretender to the throne of 
Kandy was a priest of Buddha, who 
had thrown off the yellow robes of his 
office ; the chief who principally aided 
the pretender was a man of great in- 
fluence in his district, Kapittipola, and 
brother-in-law to Eheylapola, and who 
brought many followers with him to 
join the pretender. Pilimi Talawe, 
the son of the former adikar, also 
joined the rebels, with many other 
chiefs. Considerable alarm was now 
felt by our government, for, in less 
than six months from the commence- 
ment of the revolt, every district of 
any importance was in a state of re- 
bellion; in the various skirmishes 
which took place, we lost many officers 
and men; the rebels also skulked 
about our encampments, waylaid, and 
murdered our soldiers. 

On the 21st of February, 1818, mar- 
tial law was declared in the Kandian 
provinces, and the sacrifice of human 
life was terrible on both sides. Our 
soldiers were now beyinning to sink 
under the effects of the unwholesome 
atmosphere of Kandy, and, day by day, 
events assumed a more gloomy aspect 
for the British, whilst the Kandians 
grew bolder, and held a grand meeting 
at Deyabetmewala, at which the pre- 
tender and chiefs were present. Dr. 
Davy, in his “ Ceylon,” writes :— 


“During the three following months 
our affairs assumed a still more gloomy 
aspect. Our little army was much ex- 
hausted and reduced by fatigue, priva- 
tion, and disease; the rebellion was still 
unchecked—all our efforts had been ap- 
parently fruitless—not a leader of any 
consequence had been taken, and not a 
district subdued or tranquillised. This 
was a melancholy time to those who 
were on the scene of action, and many 
began to despond, and augur from bad 
to worse, and to prophesy that the com- 
munication between Colombo and our 
head quarters at Kandy would be cut 
off, and that we should very soon be 
obliged to evacuate the country, and 
fight our way out of it.” 







These gloomy forebodings were not 
destined to be realised; disunion of a 
serious nature now manifested itself 
among the chiefs, and the pretender 
was taken prisoner by an adverse 


party, who set up a chief of their own 














selection. Kapittipola, their most able 
general, was defeated in several en- 
gagements, and, in October, was taken 
prisoner, with Pilimi Talawe, by the 
British ; one by one, the chiefs were 
taken, tried, convicted of high treason, 
and beheaded. Notwithstanding these 
stringent, but necessary measures, a 
spirit of rebellion still continued to 
manifest itself, and it was not until 
February, 1819, that the administra- 
tion of martial law in the Kandian 
provinces ceased. 

We purposely omitted mentioning 
the capture of the Dalada relic, which 
they say is a tooth of their god Buddha, 
which they hold sacred, until this page. 
This relic was taken, towards the end 
of the late rebellion, and, trifling as 
this incident may appear at the first 
glance, we believe we are borne out 
by facts, that it is owing to the cireum- 
stance of having given up the posses- 
sion of the Dalada relic to the charge 
of the priests which has, in a great 
measure, occasioned the late insurrec- 
tion in Ceylon, in this present year, 
1848, the full particulars of which will 
be given subsequently. The Cingalese 
tradition is, “That whoever obtains 
possession of that sacred relic, obtains 
with it the government of Ceylon ;” 
and no sooner was it made known that 
the Dalada was in the possession of the 
British, than the followers of Buddha 
returned to their allegiance, district 
after district laid down their arms, and 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. A new convention was now 
entered into with the chiefs, by which 
it was stipulated— 


** That all personal services, except- 
ing those required for making and re- 
pairing roads and bridges, should be 
abolished, and that all taxes should be 
merged into one, a tax of one-tenth on 
the produce of the paddy land. That 
justice should be administered by the 
board of commissioners at Kandy, and 
by the agents of government in the dif- 
ferent provinces, aided by the native 
Dissaaves, who were henceforth to be 
remunerated, not by the contributions 
of the people, but by fixed salaries.” 


In January, 1820, a man of the se- 
cond caste assumed the title of king of 
the Kandians, and collected some few 
of the Veddahs, or aborigines, at Bin- 
tenne, and created new disturbances ; 
but as the self-elected king of the 
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Kandians was apprehended immediate- 
ly after his assumption of that dignity, 
his followers quickly dispersed. 

The Dalada relic was placed in the 
keeping of the government-agent of 
the Kandian provinces, and was pub- 
licly exhibited to the priests and people, 
for worship, at stated periods. Whe- 
ther it was consistent with our cha- 
racter as a Christian nation to have 
aught to do with, or sanction the hea- 
then worship, of a piece of yellow 
ivory, we will not enter upon here. 

The island was now in a state of 
tranquillity ; for although trivial dis- 
turbances took place amongst a few, 
which were quelled as soon as they 
arose, the nation appeared to be sa- 
tisfied with our government. Atten- 
tion was directed to the formation of 
schools of instruction for the natives, 
both by our government and by the 
missionaries, and attempts were made 
to induce them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Literary and agricultural so- 
cieties were formed; means of com- 
munication, by the formation of roads 
from one part of the island to the other, 
were planned and commenced; bridges 
were thrown over rivers; and every 
facility afforded for the transit of pas- 
sengers and merchandise. In short, 
we tried to convince the natives of 
Ceylon, by every honourable means, 
that we were not a nation of warlike 
bigots or of grasping adventurers; but 
wished to improve their moral con- 
dition, and contribute to their happi- 
ness, whilst they conducted themselves 
as loyal subjects of the crown of 

Great Britain, to whom they had 
sworn allegiance. 

The political horizon of Ceylon re- 
mained unclouded for years ; the co- 
lony gradually improved under our 
management. In 1832, the ex-king 
of Kandy died at Fellore, of dropsy ; 
and until 1835 no event occurred 
worthy of especial remark. In the 
January of that year, Mollégodde, the 
first adikar, and Duanewille Looko 
Banda, who was related maternally to 
one of Sri Wikrama’s queens, with 
several others of lesser note, were 
charged with high treason, and for 
having conspired against our govern- 
ment. A mass of contradictory evi- 
dence was gone into; and although 
they were acquitted, little doubt re- 
mained on the minds of many that a 

conspiracy had been concocted, but 
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which had been frustrated before the 
plot had ripened. Regular lists were 
found, appropriating the various places 
held under our government to the 
Kandian chiefs. This the officials did 
not approve of, and still less did they 
admire the list whereon the names of 
their wives were inscribed, each lad 
being allotted to some particular chieh, 
and to those of the highest rank, two 
of England’s matrons were apportion- 
ed. The conspirators tried to prove 
that these documents were forged ; 
and did so to the satisfaction of the 
jury, who acquitted them. Mollégodde 
lost his rank as first adikar, another 
chief being appointed in his stead ; 
but was reinstated in his office in 
March, 1843, having given proofs, 
during the intervening period, of his 
loyalty. Dunewille Looko Banda was 
also taken into the service of our go- 
vernment; and in this year died the 
son of Sri Wikrama, in exile. 

From the year 1835 until this year, 
1848, no attempt at revolt or rebellion 
agitated Ceylon. Since the colony had 
come into our possession, various cha- 
ritable, scientific, scholastic, literary, 
and agricultural societies were esta- 
blished ; a legislative council was form- 
ed, and a supreme court instituted. In 
short, Ceylon enjoys all the advantages 
of our most flourishing colony; and 
by many political economists is consi- 
dered the most promising colony we 
possess. 

In justice to the late efficient gover- 
nor of Ceylon, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Colin Campbell, who assumed that 
appointment in 1841, we must state 
what his exertions have done for that 
colony. He found it a burthen to the 
mother country. The valuable land 
sold at five shillings per acre ; and go- 
vernment servants enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the coun- 
try, by purchasing this land, turning 
it into coffee and sugar estates, and 
neglecting their official duties (to dis- 
charge which they were paid by their 
country), they devoted their time to 
the cultivation and improvement of 
these estates. Governor Sir Colin 
Campbell prohibited, by a government 
minute, the sale of crown land under 
the sum of twenty shillings per acre ; 
and at this advanced price found nu- 
merous and ready purchasers, and fre- 
quently a much higher sum was real- 
ised. By the unbiassed representations 
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of the governor to the home govern- 
ment, civil servants were forbidden to 
purchase or retain land for agricul- 
tural purposes, and were required to 
devote their whole time and attention 
to the duties of the respective offices 
which they held under government. 
Sir Colin Campbell met with most 
determined opposition on this point 
from the colonial corps; and vitupe- 
ration of the most disgraceful nature 
was heaped upon his head, by those 
members of it who were amassing 
large fortunes by these agricultural 
pursuits, to the neglect of their official 
duties. Undauntedly, however, did 
Sir Colin Campbell pursue the straight 
path of honest duty to his sovereign 
and country, and was rewarded by his 
own conscience, and by the approba- 
tion of all right-minded men. Sir 
Colin Campbell used every exertion in 
his power to have the salaries of the 
Ceylon civil servants increased, and 
was successful in his efforts; thus be- 
nefiting the men who had so lavishly 
censured him for performing, to the 
best of his ability, the duties of his 
office as governor of the colony, by 
insisting that the paid servants of the 
crown should perform those duties 
that required their undivided attention, 
and for which they were remunerated. 

In 1845, Ceylon was constituted, by 
letters patent under the great seal of 
England, an episcopal see, by the 
title of the Bishopric of Colombo, as 
previously it had been included in the 
see of Madras; and the Rev. Dr. 
Chapman was appointed the first 
bishop. The bishop arrived in Co- 
lombo in 1846. We believe that the 
exertions of this truly pious, benevo- 
lent man, have done more towards the 
conversion of the heathen, since his 
arrival, than had been effected during 
the previous centuries, that nominal 
Christians had formed settlements in 
Ceylon. Every part of his diocese is 
visited constantly by Dr. Chapman ; 
unwearied in his duty, undaunted by 
the fear of contagion, he visits hospi- 
tals, jails, and the unwholesome jungle 
—sedulously learning the native lan- 
guage, whereby he may be enabled to 
communicate with and preach to the 
Cingalese, without the aid or interven- 
tion of an interpreter. He has made 
the natives understand that his is not 
to be a temporary residence among 
them, but that it is his intention to 








pass his life among them. No words 
can express his resolve so beautifully 
as his own, and which he addressed to 
a native congregation, shortly after he 
entered upon the duties of his sacred 
office—* I have come to Ceylon to live 
among you, and learn your language ; 
with God's blessing to benefit you, and 
with his permission to die in your 
country.” Possessing great piety, 
learning, and humility, Dr. Chapman 
is blessed with great eloquence, flu- 
ency of language, facility of express- 
ing ideas, extreme urbanity of manner, 
unbounded benevolence; a most pre- 
possessing exterior, and devotes the 
whole of his time and attention to the 
arduous duties of his office. In con- 
clusion, we can only say, that Doctor 
Chapman is a worthy, though humble, 
follower of his Great Lord and Mas- 
ter; that his appointment as bishop, 
and residence in the colony, is calcu- 
lated to benefit professing Christians, 
as well as the benighted heathen, for 
the force of his example, coupled with 
his precepts, must influence and coun- 
teract, to a great extent, the effect 
which the lax morality practised by 
many Europeans in Ceylon, has had 
on the hearts and minds of the rising 
generation, both of English and Cin- 
galese. 

In July, 1848, an insurrection and 
rebellion broke out in Kandy, and a 
pretender to the throne, calling him- 
self the King of Kandy, headed the 
rebels. The pretender swore, at the 
temple of Dambave, 


** An oath which he could not, and dared not recall,” 


that he was the grandson of Kertisree 
Rajah Singha, and many of the Kan- 
dians, dissatisfied with recently im- 
posed taxes, joined his standard; the 
number of his adherents varied, but at 
one period the insurgents exceeded 
four thousand. Martial law was pro- 
claimed in some of the Kandian pro- 
vinces, and much bloodshed ensued. 
The pretender called himself Dharma 
Sehere Rajah, or the Merciful King, 
and was most liberal in his promises 
to those chiefs who supported him in 
his ambitious scheme. A_ blockade 
was formed, by means of trees, at 
Dambool, disturbances were rife at 
Anaradhaapoora, whilst at Korne- 
galle the rebels attacked the cutchery 
and court-house, taking the treasure, 
burning the records, destroyed dwell- 
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ing-houses, pillaging the valuables and 
furniture. Many coffee estates and 
plantations were utterly destroyed, as 
the rebels tore down the coffee-bushes 
and trees, both at Kornegalle and 
Mattelle; in fact, the havoc, devasta- 
tion, loss of property and life, were 
serious. 

Our troops, commanded by Colonel 
Drought, acted most decisively and 
energetically, taking many prisoners, 
and the attendant slaughter is grievous 
to dwell upon. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the pretender was taken pri- 
soner at Mattelle, a Kandian having 
betrayed the place of his concealment. 
When in our power, the pretender 
evinced great cowardice, implicating, 
and giving the names of numerous 
chiefs and headmen. Besides those 
that had been put to death under mar- 
tial law, as soon as taken prisoners, 
one hundred and twenty, including the 
pretender, were tried for high treason ; 
some were condemned to death, others 
to transportation for life, or imprison- 
ment, with hard labour and corporeal 
punishment. The rebellion having 
been suppressed, Lord Viscount Tor- 
rington issued a proclamation that 
martial law would terminate in the 
Kandian provinces on the 10th of 
October. The misguided natives suf- 
fered severe loss and defeat in the 
various skirmishes with our troops. 
Our duty as an historian compels us 
to censure the conduct of various 
English malcontents, who, to a great 
extent, excited, by inflammatory arti- 
cles in the local papers, the spirit of 
dissatisfaction and rebellion manifested 
by the Kandians. How these men, 
professing Christianity, can gloss over 
to their consciences the various acts 
which incited the natives, and caused 
the sacrifice of human life, and de- 
struction of property, we know not. 
By all thinking men, such characters 
are condemned, and held in abhor- 
rence. We may pity the heathen; 
but woe unto the Christian instigator 
of rebellion. The Kandian pretender 
worked upon the superstitions and 
religious feelings of his countrymen, 
causing himself to be crowned King 
of Kandy by a priest, who stated to 
the pretender’s followers that they 
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were fighting for the preservation of 
their religion ; and the first interroga- 
tory put was, “ Are you for the Budd- 
hist religion, or for the government ?” 
If any hesitated, the priest would re- 
fer to the Kandian prophecy or tradi- 
tion, which is, that when a bridge 
should be built across the Mahawelle- 
ganga, Kandy should fall into the 
hands of foreigners, and the people of 
Ceylon be totally subdued ; but when 
the bridge should begin to decay, then 
the Kandians would throw off the 
foreign yoke, and Lanka-diva’s sons 
be restored to their native monarchs, 
and pristine laws, driving the usurpers 
from their beloved shores! The bridge 
at Peradenia, over the Mahawelle- 
ganga, having been built entirely of 
satinwood, has shown symptoms of 
decay ; but we trust, for the love we 
bear our fellow-men—blacks, browns, 
or whites—Christians or heathens— 
and the horror we have, in common 
with philanthropic men, of bloodshed 
and war, that the prophetical tradition 
may be false. For ever may the Cin- 
namon Isle flourish, and be the bright- 
est gem in Great Britain’s diadem, is 
our heartfelt desire. 

The following is the list, with dates 
of their appointments, of English Go- 
vernors of Ceylon up to 1848 :— 

The Hon. the Governor of Ma- 

dras in Council . ‘ - 1796 
Hon. Frederick North . - 1798 
Lieut.-Gen. Right Honourable 

Sir Thomas Maitland . 1805 
Major-General John Wilson, 

Lieutenant-Governor . - 18ll 
General Sir Robert Brownrigg 1812 
Major-General Sir Edward 

Barnes, Lieut.-Governor - 1820 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Paget 1823 
Major-General Sir James Camp- 

bell, Lieutenant-Governor 
Lieutenant-General.Sir Edward 

Barnes . ; . ‘ 
Major-General Sir John Wilson, 

Lieutenant-Governor . 1831 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Wm. 

Horton . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Right Hon. J. Alexander Stew- 

art Mackenzie . : ° 
Lieutenant-General Sir Colin 

Campbell . ° ‘ - 1841 
Lord Viscount Torrington - 1847 


1831 


1837 





The Political Tracts of Menenius. 


THE POLITICAL TRACTS OF MENENIUS.* 


Since the great Europe an wars were 
terminated by the peace of 1815, men 
have seen no such eventful year as 
that which has just closed upon us. 
When, withdrawn from its immediate 
influence, the future historian shall, 
from a distant point de vue, contem- 
plate it in its true proportions and 
character, as a whole, doubtless he 
will recognise it as one of those great 
climacterical epochs which occur in 
the lives of states, as they do in those 
of men. Such epochs are the turning 
points of history, working changes 
more or less organic, more or less re- 
cuperative or ruinous, in proportion as 
those to whom the health of the one 
or the other is confided, do, by their 
skill and vigilance watch, direct, and, 
humanly spes aking zr, eventuate the re- 
sults, the true issues of which are with 
God alone. To us who have only just 
emerged from its shadow—standing, as 
it were, beneath its base, the past year 
shows amazing and portentous. We 
have witnessed a movement myste- 
rious and inexplicable, or at all events 
arising from causes apparently trifling 
and fortuitous, exhibiting its work- 
ings at almost the same moment of time 
in places distant and disconnected—a 
movement working like the mine or 
the earthquake, beneath the founda- 
tions of ancient kingdoms, shaking dy- 
nasties, deposing princes, and iaiaee. 
ing institutions whose roots seemed to 
have spread deep and wide enough to 
have braved any convulsion. In the 

quaking and perplexity of the nations, 
the subtle agency found its way to 
our islands. But the shock that — 
trated France, and disorganised Ger- 
many, was felt in Britain but as the 
trembling of the distant earthquake. 
Her institutions, stable and sure, 
crushed down into quiescence the 
uneasy elements beneath. And truly 
a nobler spectacle was never exhibited 
to the world’s gaze than the rally of 
all true hearts, for getting the distine- 
tion of classes, creeds, and parties, 
round the institutions they loved, 


* «The Political Tracts of Menenius.”—1. 
Time.” 3. ‘“Menenius to the People.” 
8vo. Dublin; Hodges and Smith. 1849. 


and the monarchy under which they 
had won their greatness. <A sight it 


was to claim the thoughtful wonder of 


other lands, to see the peaceful batons 
of England's constables sternly and 
calmly, almost silently, bes ating back 
the loud-mouthed rabble that threat- 
ened her capital, and all the while her 
senate sitting serene and self-possessed, 
in the uninterrupted exercise of their 
deliberative functions. But so it was 
not in Ireland. For her, indeed, 
much was to be feared; her blood 
was already hot with the fev er of agi- 
tation, and reckless hands had minis- 
tered to her potions that made her at 
once delirious and inebriated. And 
so the French Revolution in February 
found her, but to aggravate her ex- 
citement to the highest pitch. At 
such a moment, it is hard to over-esti- 
mate the critical importance of our 
position as regarded the empire at 
large, or the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the individual to whom her 
destinies were committed; and it 
would be impossible, upon a candid 
perusal of the remarkable Tracts now 
under our consideration, to deny that 
the wisdom, forethought, and exten- 
sive precautionary arrangements of 
the Irish executive, in all human pro- 
bability contributed materially to 
save us from civil war and all its con- 
comitant horrors. We are no Whigs 
or Whig-lovers; but we are lovers of 
order, and lovers of our country; and 
our praise will not be mists aken or 
undervalued. But while the viceroy 
thus fought in the van, he was cheer- 
ed and sustained by the whole of Ire- 
land’s Conservative chivalry ; without 
them he could have done Tittle ; and 
let him and his W hig companions re- 
member this now in the hour when 
those generous allies are broken down 
and ruied by the weight of evil legis- 
lation. One, too, there was who 
fought beside him—but he was un- 
known. Like ‘le noir faineant,” 

fighting beside Ivanhoe, his visor was 
always” down. Some said the noble 
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and the knight knew each other full 
well; some “said the knight was the 
noble, multiplied, like the “ fata mor- 
gana,” by the mist of the battle ; 
others said he was one of his staff— 
his statistician or his journalist ; one 
opined the “ Game” was served ‘‘up” 
by his Cooke, another surmised that 
the “Stitch” was put in by his Tay- 
lor; for ourselves, we care not to 
know who he is or was, or whether he 
was anybody, or, like Redlaw’s com- 
panion, but the embodiment of a 
thought. We are quite contented to 
know him as Menentvs, and to deal 
with him by what he has said. 
Whoever, then, this ** Menenius” be, 
he has done knightly service as well to 
the viceroy as to the country at large. 
He has done a deed as daring as it was 
novel in these times-—a thing unattempt- 
ed, we may with safety affirm, since the 
days of the “« Drapier Letters,” and the 
other political writings of Swift. In the 
tracts now before us, he has, as an Irish- 
man, had the boldness, in Ireland, and 
speaking to Irishmen, and of them and 
their country, to show them the truth— 
plain, outspoken, and unpalatable— 
and that, in language unsparing a fault, 
unaccommodating ‘to a prejudice, and 
unspiced with a single grain of flattery. 
For all this Menenius has, of course, 
been subjected to the attacks of the 
press of every party in the kingdom, 
from one extreme to the other. This 
was his necessary fate ; for professing 
to be of no party—he was unsheltered 
by any: but we are bound to say that 
he has been permitted to put forward, 
on four several occasions, his words of 
advice, admonition, and censure, with- 
out any general denunciation, or even 
repudiation—nay, not unfrequently 
with extorted praise. This fact we 
regard as a very hopeful sign of the 
times. When men will listen to the 
truth, even though withimpatience and 
dissatisfaction, regeneration is not far 
distant, and the triumph of truth is 
sure. Thus, Menenius has steadily 
won his way by the force of truth and 
honesty, finding an enduring place in 
the thoughts of a large portion of the 
really-liberal and rightly- judging pub- 
lic, and has, we dare asse rt, contr ibuted 
in no small measure to give substance 
and shape to the growth of that 
healthier public opinion in Ireland, 
heretofore so lamentably deficient, and 
which, with other aids, and under 
God’s Providence, carried us in safety 
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through the great crisis of the past 
ear. 

The favourable reception, such as 
it is, which Menenius has met from 
his countrymen, is, we think, in no 
small degree attributable to the fact 
that in all his plain speaking, his caus- 
tic sarcasm, his trenchant condemna- 
tion, he has manifested what Irishmen 
never fail to appreciate—that he is, to 
use his own words, “an Irishman to 
the heart’s core,” deeply concerned in 
all that can interest his country, keenly 
sensitive to all that can affect her 
honour, profoundly touched by all her 
sorrows. We cannot feel offended with 
his bluntness ; we cannot feel irritated 
by his indignant expostulations, when 
we know it is the honesty of a friend, 
who will not flatter—the warmth of a 
friend who is grieved. Upon all these 
considerations, and also because he has 
bravely advocated the cause of the 
empire and of order, at a time when 
that cause was assailed at all points, 
and thought to be desperate, Mene. 
nius claims at our hands a respectful 
consideration, to whatever extent our 
own views may be coincident with his, 
and we hasten to avail ourselves of the 
limited space assigned to us for the no- 
tice of the remarkable volume before 
us. 

The work, which now appears in a 
single volume, is a reprint of four dro- 
chures, which issued from the press at 
different periods of the past year. As 
the author tells us— 

“« The first of the series, ‘ The Game’s 
Up! was issued immediately after 
the conviction of John Mitchel. The 
second, ‘ A Stitch in Time,’ upon the 
29th of July, when disturbances in Dub- 
lin were hourly expected. The third, 
‘Menenius to the People,’ appeared 
soon after the affair of Ballingarry; and 
the fourth, ‘Luck.and Loyalty,’ has 
been published within the present 
month.” 


The general object at which the au- 
thor aims in these tracts seems to be 
to explain the position in which the 
” great interests in the nation—that 

, the governed and the governing— 
anim in relation to each other ; ; to 
show and impress upon each the truth, 
that by combating with the other, it 
is plac sing itself in a false and fatal 
position, which inevitably must throw 
both into the hands of a third element, 
namely, that of faction: he seeks, on 
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the one hand, to vindicate the execu- 
tive from the blame to which its baf- 
fled policy had, with some show of 
reason, exposed it ; and on the other 
hand to rescue the mass of the Irish 
people from the obloquy which an or. 
ganized conspiracy for treasonable pur- 
poses had tended not unnaturally to 
expose them to in the estimation of 
the empire at large. With zeal- 
ous assiduity, forcible eloquence, and 
great power of argument, he labours 
throughout to attain a most laudable 
end—namely, to induce a proper un- 
derstanding between these two great 
parties, and to avert a conflict in 
which, whoever had succeeded, both 
would have been losers—and proves 
what is undeniably true—that their 
interests, when rightly understood, are 
identical, their position not antagonis- 
tic, but correlative the one to the 
other. The idea which apparently 
pervades his mind has been since hap- 
pily expressed by a reviewer, whose 
words we willingly adopt :—* It is now 
admitted that prerogative and franchise, 
the duty of ministers and the duty of 
knights and burgesses, have one single 
and common purpose—good govern- 
ment; that is to say, the government 
which will best promote the prosperity 
of the whole community. This is the 
right of the people against its govern- 
ment. It is the right of. the Union 
against its guardians; the right of a 
company against its directors; the 
right of a parish against its constable ; 
the right of a client against his attor- 
ney. It is aright to have its affairs 
managed in the way most conducive to 
its welfere. In this right all other rights 
are merged: against this right no 
claim of the crown or of any portion of 
the people can prevail, or can be seri- 
ously urged.” 

We believe it was Washington who 
observed that the people incur greater 
danger from faction than from ty- 
ranny, because faction substitutes a 
multiplied and irresponsible despotism 
for a single one. It is a profound truth 
which speculative wisdom might per- 
haps teach a Briton, but was no doubt 
the result of practical experience in 
the republican. ‘This truth, too, is 
felt by Menenius to bear strongl 
on Ireland. One of her great poli- 
tical evils of late, springs from the 
clamours of a faction, suppressing the 
voice of true public opinion. To give 
her “fair play,” a chance of righting 
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herself, it will be the duty of the 
patriot, the best service he can render 
his country, to disengage what is true, 
and sound, and legitimate in the con- 
stitution from the domination of this 
anomalous power, this tyranny of fac- 
tion—a service which the tracts before 
us discharge with no common ability. 
The mode of accomplishing this great 
end is not so obvious or so easy as the 
necessity for it is apparent. It is 
necessary to unteach men what is false 
before teaching them what is true; 
and never was there a time or a place 
in which the political teacher had 
more need to inculcate the former 
lesson than in Ireland during the past 
year. Whoever calmly reviews the 
popular fallacies on political rights 
which a section of the Irish press put 
forward from day to day, may wonder 
at, but can yet understand, the extent 
to which the delusion on these momen- 
tous subjects prevailed. ‘The first of 
these tracts is, in our estimation, well 
calculated to dispel that delusion. In 
language full of nervous vigour and 
condensed energy, and in a spirit of 
calm and philosophic investigation, the 
progress of events since the Union is 
exhibited in clear yet brief review ; 
and the writer asserts with confidence, 
and reasons with much force, that with 
the conviction of John Mitchel the 
game was up for rebellion in Ireland. 
Whether that assertion is true in its 
full extent, may be questioned. Re- 
bellion, no doubt, has been crushed 
effectually, and the first blow upon 
its hydra head was assuredly dealt 
upon the day that John Mitchel was 
vanquished by the peaceful power of 
the law, and not by the bloody arbi- 
trament of the battle-field; but we 
believe that ulterior occurrences, partly 
of human arrangement, partly provi- 
dential, prevented a more formidable 
outbreak than the pitiable emeute at 
Ballingarry. At all events, that con- 
viction produced a great moral effect, 
greater than the press, in our judg- 
ment, has accorded to it, for it vindi- 
cated, in the eyes of the nation, the 
potency of what we may venture to 
call the defensive principle of consti- 
tutional order, when arrayed against 
unlawful violence. 

Of those popular fallacies of which 
we have spoken, we have a more 
searching investigation in the second 
tract. In it the author has entered 
into a full examination of the code (as 
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it is called) of liberty propounded by 
the avowed organs of republicanism in 
Ireland, and demonstrated that the 
true nature of the creed of the sove- 
reignty of the people is one of the 
most grinding tyranny. 

The third tract is, in our mind, the 
least successful, and the reason is 
obvious. Menenius addresses the peo- 
ple, but he is not of the people ; and 
thus the difliculty of his task is in- 
creased by the circumstances of his own 
position. To speak intelligibly and 
effectively to uninstructed intellects 
on subjects of such complicated in- 
terest, and yet to avoid commonplace 
or dulness, is always a hard matter, 
but particularly so unless the in- 
structor be familiar with the modes 
of thinking, and the forms of speech 
eculiar to those he seeks to teach, 
fenenius is here above those whom 
he professes to address, and it would 
seem to us that he in reality applied 


himself to a class, higher in point of 


education than what is called ‘the 
people.” 

We are not ourselves disposed to 
go the full length of Menenius, in his 
approval of all the acts of the Irish 
executive in their dealings with Irish 
disaffection, but on the general prin- 
ciple which formed the groundwork 
of that policy—the principle, namely, 
of securing the integrity of the empire 
at all risks, and of protecting property 


against the spreading doctrines of 


Communism—we believe our readers 
cannot entertain a second opinion. 
As the exponent of this principle, the 
author of these tracts seems to have 
accorded them his unqualified, ear- 
nest, and most valuable support, while 
cautiously abstaining from a general 
commendation of ministerial policy ; 
and to this limited extent only do we 
commit ourselves to his views. 

It would require a space beyond 
that now at our command, to exhibit 
a complete analysis of these tracts. 
We would gladly show, from various 
passages interspersed through them, 
the author's views respecting the poli- 
tical rights of a people. They appear 
briefly to be these—that there is a 
maximum of liberty beyond which it 
is out of the power of either the so- 
vereign or the people to force society, 
and that any attempt to push the de- 
mocratic influence beyond that point 
only causes a reaction towards slavery. 
He holds that while this mean of 
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liberty has been attained, or nearly 
so, in England, it has, by the influence 
of the imperial connexion, been some- 
what exceeded in this country; and 
he assigns this excess as one of the 
causes why, as he expresses it, the 
handcuffs are on us” now. His views 
on this subject, and on forced revo- 
lutions, are so varied, forcible, and 
happily illustrated, that we cannot 
but regret they are necessarily so 
scattered and disconnected through 
the tracts, that they do not assume 
the shape or distinctness of a regular 
theory ; and we believe the author 
would render an acceptable service to 
the country, by reducing them to a 
regular and systematic form, so as to 
attract the observation, and challenge 
the discussion of statesmen. On the 
latter subject, that of forced revolu- 
tions, he is led, in his last tract, *‘ Luck 
and Loyalty,” into a more extended 
argument, and his views throughout 
are, upon the whole, conservative. 
We shall cite one passage, in which 
he deduces certain propositions from 
previous reasonings ; it will afford a 
fair specimen of the style and power 
of the author :— 


** From all this I infer: 

“First. That Ireland does not pre- 
sent the aspect of a country in which the 
necessity for revolution is apparent. 

** Secondly. That supposing she did, 
an armed revolution does not accomplish 
the objects it sets before it. 

‘‘ Thirdly. That, even if there were 
a reasonable prospect of attaining the 
benefits proposed, armed revolution is, 
under a constitution such as ours, cri- 
minal and unjustifiable in the highest 
degree, and calculated to induce the 
anger of God. 

** The farther back we stand from a 
period, the better we can see its outline 
and true character. The ear detects 
the play of the national constitution 
more accurately by that mediate auscul- 
tation in which time is interposed be- 
tween the examiner and the events. 
And it is after such comprehensive 
modes of investigation that the inquirer 
will best see in history the confirmation 
of the moral and Christian aphorism, 
that the laws prescribed to individuals 
are binding on communities ; and as long 
as it is a crime as regards man, anda 
sin as regards God, to steal because we 
are hungry, or kill because we are ex- 
asperated, will forcible spoliation be in- 
defensible under circumstances of public 
distress, and armed insurrection unjus- 
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tifiable, even though public discontent 
should exist. 

“‘ There is a clue to all this. The true 
philosopher is able to discern, by an ar- 
gument a posteriori, that the positive 
enactments of the divine codes of both 
Testaments are only confirmatory of the 
pre-existing laws of nature, which by 
their constitution regulate the happiness 
of the human race according to its obe- 
dience to, or violation of, certain immu- 
table principles co-natural with what we 
eall Nature herself. Those codes were 
given to help man to his own happiness ; 
and obedience to them is rather recom- 
mended for his good than inculcated for 
his restraint. Just as a general adopts 
the pian of punishing soldiers who stray 
beyond the lines, when he apprehends 
that the enemy will cut off such of his 
men as they find straggling within their 
reach.” 


After all, the chief power and the 
strong attraction of these tracts lie not 
even in their sterling and sound ma- 
terial so much as in the nervous 
brevity of style—the strong, common 
sense of the positions—the home. 
thrusts of the arguments—the aptness 
and variety of the images (of this 
last, Menenius is a perfect master) — 
the graphic power of his portrait 
painting—his mingled eloquence, pa- 
thos, shrewdness, and humour. It is 
all this which, on their very first ap- 
pearance, seized on the public mind 
—which has raised them out of 
the class of mere ephemeral brochures, 
to become, as we believe they will, 
part of the permanent literature 
of the country. It is all this which 
justifies their re-publication in the 
present form, and explains our de- 
voting these pages to a review of 
them. It is true that these tracts 
are in their nature “ occasional,” 
but, independent of the merit of the 
composition, there is in them much 
that is calculated to make them still 
useful, though the occasion of their 
origin has passed away. ‘There are 
many current sophisms, social and 
governmental, not yet exploded, many 
false views of our relations and posi- 
tion, much ignorance of Ireland exist- 
ing not only on the other side of the 
channel, but even amongst ourselves: 
these are exposed, corrected, and ex- 
plained, with an ability and clearness 
that must give the tracts a permanent 
value. 

Ere we conclude this brief notice, 
we shall present our readers with a 








few passages in justification of the 
opinions we have expressed. In the 
endeavour to detach the ‘real cul- 
prits” from the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen, the author takes occasion 
to glane e at the proceedings of a state 
trial. The picture is a masterly one— 
bold i in the sketch, true in the colour- 
ing, and perfect in the grouping and 
details :— 


‘Every lawyer knows the vulgar cant 
of a criminal court ; how it is a recog- 
nised trick of the prisoner's counsel: to 
represent his client as the object of per- 
secution by an organized conspiracy re- 
presenting the crown, and headed by the 
crown prosecutor ; a course so well un- 
derstood and invariably acted on, that 
the advocate who is made in one case, 
by the simple administration of a fee, a 
participator in this nefarious conspiracy, 
urges without a blush, in the next, the 
very charge which, had it any real mean- 
ing, would have hopelessly criminated 
himself, This is part of the stock-ma- 
chinery in courts of justice, and passes 
at its true value; but as cases rise in 
importance, and will be scrutinized 
more keenly by a wider circle, the com- 
mon expedients of the advocate are sub- 
tilized and refined by his genius, ex- 
panding with circumstances, so as to be 
far less easily seen through. Coloured 
by the eloquence of the orator, the 
whole proceeding presents the aspect of 
persecution on the one hand, on mar- 
tyrdom on the other. The crown con- 
centrates its tremendous powers in one 
arm—that of the attorney-general. It 
clothes him in a panoply of offensive and 
defensive armour, and, from the mere 
love of tyranny, launches him, battle- 
axe in hand, like some giant of romance, 
against the persons of one or two unfor- 
tunate individuals, whose cause, proba- 
bly, some chivalrous barrister takes up 
with disinterested warmtb, from the ab- 
solute impossibility of resisting the im- 
pulse of his feelings. This would be all 
very well if it was set to the account of 
ordinar y rhetoric, to beas such admired, 
and dismissed. But experience has 
shown, on a late occasion, how easily 
intelligence itself is entrapped by the 
hackneyed stratagem. On that occa- 
sion the strong exigencies of an imper- 
rilled country were narrowed into the 
vindictive malignity of a salaried officer. 
The powers with which the constitution 
has invested an honourable functionary 
for the discharge of duties indispensable 
to the maintenance of public order, and 
as arduous as they are important, were 
converted into chains of tyranny or instru- 
ments of torture; and all that represents 
principle, system, ethics, and Christianity 
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in the organisation of legal machinery, 
was industriously construed into the 
reckless exercise of power under the in- 
fluence of passion. A client (one help- 
less individual) appeared on one side: a 
grim array of authorities, of judges, 
counsel, police, gaolers, indiscr iminately 
massed onthe other. What an unequal 
force! what a gratuitous onslaught ! 
what an apparatus of extermination! 
Let the attorney-general abandon his 
prosecution ; what injury is done to him? 
What! And has the attorne y-general, 
then, no clients? Is he placed there to 
badger, to bully, and bait the prisoner 
for his own amusement? Is there no 
one but himself interested in the issue of 
the trial? Are there no fainting hearts, 
no feeble knees, tremblingly awaiting the 
issue of the strife? Oh, what an array 
do the attorney-general’s clients present 
in such a case! To think of them might 
well inspire dulness itself with elo- 
quence, and tinge the coldest technicali- 
ties with the glowing colours of the 
heart. True, the prisoner also has 
many friends ‘and supporters, who wish 
him well; they are the high hearts and 
strong arms of the community—me n 
ready to do and dare, eager for action, 
impatient to rush on danger, with the 
steel of strife gleaming from under the 
vesture of peace. But, oh! what a dif- 
ferent aspect does the assembled group 
bear, whose cause the law officer of the 
crown pleads, in asking justice against 
the promoters ofinsurrection! Amongst 
its members, it is true, there is, thank 
God, many a brave spirit and powerful 
arm, not the less brave because it quails 
at the thoughts of civil bloodshed; not 
the less powerful because it is exercised 
in the arts of industry, or the labours of 
the field, instead of the evolutions of 
brigand discipline. But the group is 
made up of other constituents. ‘The 
pious, and the patient, and the peaceful, 
the true philosopher, and the true Chris- 
tian, are there. The humble in heart as 
well as in position; the philanthropist, 
who carries his love to man forth into 
life, and acts up to the lofty designation 
he bears; the patriot, who sees in his 


country, not a shapeless, aggregate of 


incoherent units, but a society bound 
together by equitable laws, systematized 
by political, social, and moral organiza- 
tion, dignified by liberal and enlightened 
institutions, and ennobled by magnani- 
mity, virtue, and Christianity : such are 
among them. There, too, may be seen 
the manly labourer in each of the various 
fields of human cultivation; from the 
glebe which is so without a metaphor, 
to that which can only be designated as 
such in its most exalted and sublime 
sense—science, literature, poetry: the 
student who scorns the idea of attempt- 
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ing to control masses of his fellow-men 
before he has learned to know himself, 
and toiled up the ascent which is the only 
legitimate way totrue eminence. There, 
less prominently seen, stand the helpless 
and hapless families of the half-impli- 
cated peasant—the terrified children, 
the miserable parents, the distracted 
wife—whose agony concentrates in a 
single groan the full _power of that lan- 
guage which the genius and fluency of 
the advocate can only imperfectly em- 
body in words—which eloquence itself 
can but paint at second-hand: there 
they are, mutely pleading in the person 
of one legal fune —— Yes, and more 
than these. The fair speculator, whose 
honest calculations have failed him, and 
left him to ruin, in the darkness of a 
crisis which baftled all anticipation; the 
beggared artist, with the elaborate crea- 
tions of his chisel or pencil thrust aside 
in scorn or indifference in the ferocity 
of epidemic excitement ; the versatile 
genius, who combines the triumphs of 
art with those of archeology and litera- 
ture, and wears excellence in all with 
the amiable and most diffident bearing 
of a true philosopher, yet whose gentle 
pursuits, although they must confer 
immortal fame upon him hereafter, are, 
in the rage and roar of the strife, unable 
to make their modest claim for present 
support heard or recognized: such, too, 
are amongst the clients of the attorney- 
general. But it is the fashion to say 
(and of late the custom to believe) that 
the “right honourable gentleman” is a 
Goliah, stalking forth from the ranks of 
the Philistines in harness of brass to defy 
the armies of Israel, and make each inno- 
cent stripling who takes up a stone out 
of the brook, food for the fowls of the 
air. 


The allusion to our gifted fellow- 
citizen, Dr. Petrie, is too evident to 
be mistaken. The tribute, expres- 
sively as it is rendered, is no exagge- 
rated one; and happy would we feel 
should the appeal, put forward with 
such a force, and -yet with such deli- 


cacy, be heard and rec ognised. Of 


such characters a nation may be justly 
proud. This panegyric is not flattery, 
but justice; and we know no act of 
the viceroy, which would be at once 
more popul: uw and more just, than thus, 
by recognising the claims of literature 
and genius, to conciliate the feelings 
of that class in Ireland, which is ever 
the bulwark and safeguard of loyalty 
and order—we mean the educated and 
the literary. 

The mention of the present move- 
ment for an international league of 
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amity, leads to some observations upon 
the natural obstacles to a repeal of the 
Union, and on the fallacies of those 
who contend that the repeal is a move 
in the direction of nature :— 


**God forbid that we should see the 
Union repealed! That, indeed, would 
be a step in the wrong direction. I 
consider the new theory of the ultimate 
‘union of races’ a complete fallacy, even 
if it applied to the case of these coun- 
tries. The fact of the natural tendency 
of civilisation and intercommunication 
being to break down national clanship, 
itself overthrows it. No barrier is 
stronger in savage life than that of 
race; no division less perceptible, and 
more in the way, in cultivated commu- 
nities. Here, at all events, such a re- 
version is impossible. As the English 
are mixed up of Britons, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, so are the Irish a com- 
pound of races, some of them separate 
at the time of the English invasion, and 
some of English and Scotch origin; so 
much so, that in few parts of the coun- 
try does the pure blood now remain, 
and is scarcely ever found in the veins 
of those who clamour most loudly for its 
claims. The vast majority of the men 
who cry out for a distinctive nationality 
founded on race, are either thorough- 
bred Englishmen if you go back a few 
generations, or a mongrel breed,.in 
which the wilder part may claim a Mi- 
lesian origin, but the superior portion 
holds undeniable relation to the Saxon. 
I consider no folly more daring or more 
mischievous than this of attempting to 
lay at Nature’s door the dissociability 
of jealousy, prejudice, and barbarism. 
It is a folly akin to impiety, for it im- 
pliedly contravenes the sacred oracles, 
which declare the genealogical as well 
as social brotherhood of the whole hu- 
man race. And besides it is unphiloso- 
phical. Nobody can assert, as a prin- 
ciple, the impossibility of the union of 
races, who does not also assert the im- 
possibility of their common origin ; and 
the student knows that the whole ten- 
dency of ethnology, as a modern science, 
is to confirm the popular and scriptural 
belief on such original unity. 

“ To tear Ireland from England now 
would be to cause a hemorrhage fatal 
to the very existence of both. Who 
shall undertake to mark off the portions 
to be assigned to eacb ? What Shylock 
shall cut the pound of flesh from the 
heart of theempire? The geographical 
boundaries have long ceased to repre- 
sent any ethnical ones. Why should 
they, the most arbitrary and obsolete 
of all, be had recourse to to designate 
the political ones? Youare seven hun 


dred years too late. The imaginary 
line must now pass beneath every house, 
over every field, through every church- 
yard. It must wind from the remotest 
provinces of the one country to the in. 
most centre of the other, and become 
entangled in the wheels of institutions 
and the ties of families. It is a demar- 
cation which must be disputed inch by 
inch. To accomplish it, you must not 
only cut through the most solid mate- 
rials, but lacerate the most sensitive. 
The blood which would flow from the 
bodies of those who would have to fight 
the matter out would be nothing com- 
pared to that wrung from the hearts of 
the millions implicated in the issue of 
the strife.” 


Menenius might have added, where 
he speaks of the union of races, 
that the only instance of a race re- 
maining distinct in the midst of sur- 
rounding civilisation, from any cause 
except political ones, is precisely that 
which is admitted on all hands to be 
out of the course of nature, or miracu- 
lous—namely, that of the Jews. 

We cannot more fittingly close our 
quotations than with one to which we 
willingly give all the publicity in our 
power—the invitation which our au- 
thor diffidently ventures to lay at the 
feet of the sovereign on behalf of his 
country. He expresses himself with 
a becoming displeasure at the cold re- 
sponse which certain parties in Ireland 
made to the contemplated honour of 
last year, and professes himself ready 
**to cast his cloak (mine inky cloak, 
good madam) upon the discourteous 
mire which caused the royal foot to 
hesitate in stepping on our shores.” 


“Tt is not for me to constitute myself 
the ambassador of my countrymen be- 
fore that throne. But that if indeed 
our gracious Queen were cordially and 
confidently to throw herself upon the 
honour and loyalty of Irishmen, and 
come amongst us, her progress through 
the length and breadth of the land 
would be one long triumphal proces- 
sion, I feel as confident as I do of 
my existence. Every feeling of my 
heart assures me of the rapturous wel- 
come she would receive ; every convic- 
tion of my mind satisfies me that her 
presence would exalt loyalty from a 
principle into a passion in the breasts of 
[rishmen ; every trait in her Majesty’s 
character tells me that she would un- 
derstand, appreciate, and love us, when 
she came to know us in our own land.” 
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We have now, with greater brevity 
than we could wish, and than their me- 
rits demand, noticed these ‘‘ Political 
Tracts.” They are, indeed, the most re- 
markable productions of the kind which 
it has been our chance to meet with. 
Without name, introduction, puff- 
ing, or forced sale, they commended 
themselves instantly to the public, 
to an extent not often equalled. 
They have, we are convinced, been 
signally beneficial and timely. Evi- 
dently the production of a man of 
genius, of comprehensive views and 
profound thinking, they win their way 
by the spirit of truth, candour, phi- 
lanthropy, and independence, which 
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pervades every page and line. It is 
true that Menenius is a powerful vin- 
dicator of the ministerial policy in 
Ireland in its main features during the 
late crisis, but he is plainly so not as 
apartisan. And though for ourselves 
we are not prepared to go with him in 
many of his commendations to the full 
length—in some of them not at all— 
still we are free to confess that he has 
enabled us, as no doubt he has en- 
abled all who read his tracts, to ac- 
cord full credit to many acts of the 
Irish executive, which his reasoning 
and his eloquence have placed in their 
proper light. 





THE POET CAMPBELL. 


Ir was scarcely to be expected that 
the poet Campbell should be allowed 
to pass away without his monument 
and his biography. His Polish friends 
are determined that the pedestal of a 
monument, to be erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey, shall be of Polish 
marble. Delays and difficulties have, 
however, hitherto interfered with the 
execution of the design. No stone 
that would answer the purpose exists 
in the vicinity of the Baltic or the 
Black seas. The rich marble quarries 
in the districts of Galicia and Cracow 
are difficult of access for the purpose, 
as tley have been lately the seat of a 
sanguinary insurrection. In fact, the 
only branch of business carried on 
there is the murder of landowners by 
the peasantry. To purchase a block 
of marble there would excite the sus- 
picion of the government, and subject 
the agent in the transaction to heavy 
penalties. In the neighbourhood of the 
Baltic or Black seas there could be no 
great difficulty in shipping an article 
of the bulk to London, without at- 
tracting the attention of the police ; 
but anywhere else it could not escape 


* « Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell.” Edited by W. Beattie, M.D 
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detection, as it would have to be exa- 
mined at all the frontiers, Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian. At some 
future time they hope to transmit Sar- 
matian marble of suitable quality to 
London, and to have it inscribed with 
the words— 


** CARPATHIA THOME CAMPBELL 
BRITANNIZ POETS 
POLONIZ AMICO 
IMMORTALI.” 


Let us hope that these delays and 
difficulties may lead both to the selec- 
tion of the best marble, and also to the 
Latin inscription being something bet- 
ter than the words we have quoted. 

Would that there had been some 
similar interruption to the breathless 
haste of the biographer.* Dr. Beattie 
is plainly a man influenced by the 
strongest feeling of affection to the 
poet, and in some respects we could 
not wish the work in better hands ; 
still we wish that, like the Poles, he 
had waited till he had procured some- 
what better marble. The materials of 
his book are not created by himself, 
and we have little fault to find with 
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the arrangement; but the letters, 
Campbell's letters, are the very dull- 
est that ever have been brought before 
the public. They have one merit as 
letters, that they are so exclusively on 
private business that the notion of 
their ever being printed could never 
have passed through his mind. To his 
friends they must have had the domes- 
tic interest that all letters from friends 
have. They prove him to have been 
a very‘kindly and goodnatured man, 
but this we should have been prepared 
to believe on Dr. Beattie’s own state- 
ment, and without this weary heap of 
good-for-nothing evidence. And what 
can be the meaning of printing all his 
school-verses? We should have be- 
lieved, without looking through thou- 
sands of worthless lines, that the verses 
on the “ Origin of Evil,” rewarded 
with prizes at Glasgow, were such as 
could be read to the tune of Pope’s 
‘“* Essay on Man,” or whatever was 
the air to which they were to be made 
to go. A full volume of these details 
might have beenspared. The general 
incidents of the life of a poet so dis- 
tinguished as Campbell, ought to have 
been communicated to the public, but 
the publication of reams of letters il- 
lustrative of nothing, and of verses 
which ought to be allowed to perish 
with the occasion which gave them 
birth, can be in no view of the subject 
desirable. Had Dr. Beattie, even 
from the ordinary materials open to 
every man, exhibited Campbell's mind, 
and given the history of his life and 
fortunes, he would have done some 
service. 

Campbell was born in Glasgow, the 
youngest of a large family. His father 
had been a prosperous merchant in the 
Virginia trade. His business was de- 
stroyed by the new channels into which 
trade ran after the American war. It 
would appear that forty years of indus- 
try were rewarded by the acquisition 
of property that in those days must 
have been regarded as securing an 
ample independence, but a moment 
swept away more than twenty thousand 
pounds. His creditors were paid, but 
next to nothingremained. His wife, a 
woman some twenty-five years younger 
than himself, looked with the eye of a 
woman of strong good sense on the 
altered circumstances of the family. 
Their narrow income she managed 
with severe economy. For most of 


the children, the eldest of whom was 
now nineteen, situations, by which they 
could earn their bread, were found. 
The boys were sent to America and 
the West Indies, where good conduct 
rendered them ew prosperous. 
The elder girls became governesses, 

It was from the first felt by every 
member of the family that toil was 
their appointed por tion. 

There was among the Campbells a 
strong feeling of family pride, which, 
though a prejudice seldom resting on 
any true foundation, is yet to the poor 
very often a valuable inheritance. It 
adds to happiness, and it sometimes 
tends to save children from some of 
the evils accompanying indiscrimi- 
nate acquaintanceship. It is thus a 
preservative and a charm. In the 
parish of Glassary, among the old- 
est heritors were the Campbells of 
Kirnan, a family whose recorded pe- 
digree reaches “ to Gilespie-le-Camile, 
first Norman lord of Lochawe.” From 
this branch it would seem that the 
poet was lineally descended. His mo- 
ther, a Campbell, of some humbler 
stock of the same name, used with 
pride to distinguish herself as Mrs. 
Campbell “ of Kirnan,” regarding the 
adjunct as a sort of title. Campbell’s 
lines ‘ On visiting a scene in Argyle- 
shire,” refer to Kirnan—* All ruined 
and wild is the roofless abode.” His 
grandfather was the last of the family 
who resided there, at least the last 
who made it his fixed residence. Ro- 
bert, his son, the elder brother of the 
poet's father, took possession of the 
property on his father’s death, but 
living beyond his means, was soon 
compelled to part it. It was gthe 
period of Walpole’s administration. 
The star of Argyle was in the ascend- 
ant. Robert, like every Highland 
laird, had been bred to the profession 
of arms, and no other; but a day had 
come when Highland lairds could not 
live as their forefathers had lived, and 
Robert, who had some good in him, 
went to London to seek his fortune. 
Walpole, whose patronage of letters 
was confined to the worst writers, 
found Robert Campbell a man for his 
money, and he is described by Dr. 
Beattie as establishing his reputation 
with the government as one of the 
** most able and zealous of its literary 
partisans.” This dutiful son of the 


house of Inverary wrote a “ Life of 
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the most illustrious prince, John, Duke 
of Argyle and Greenwich.” After Sir 
Robert's retirement in 1742, the for- 
tunes of the poor literary hack waxed 
low. Then his cousin, the duke, must 
die most unseasorably, and so the last 
laird of Kirnan had nothing for it but 
himself to lie down with a breaking 
heart and perish, as many a brave 
author has done before him and since, 
in the streets of the great city :— 


“* Homeless, beside a thousand homes he stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 


We have no evidence that Thomas 
Campbell ever heard of this uncle, who 
has turned up in hunting out the for- 
tunes of his nephew. Still in some 
respects their fates were not dissimilar ; 
and were the life of a man of our days 
to be written in the spirit which has 
animated some of the biographers of 
Shakspeare, we think we could write a 
chapter of curious coincidences, after 
the manner, not of Plutarch, but of 
the moderns. 

While Robert Campbell was living, 
and starving, and dying, in London, 
the father of the poet was conducting 
the business of a mercantile house at 
Falmouth, in Virginia, and afterwards 
in Glasgow. We have already related 
his fortunes, as far as is necessary for 
the illustration of the poet’s life. In 
the decline of his fortunes, among the 
other modes of supporting his family, 
it was found necessary to receive a 
few boarders into his house ; and from 
the age of thirteen, Campbell the poet 
was actually engaged in the instruction 
of bays, some older, some younger 
than Pimeelf. His mother, and Isabella, 
the youngest of her daughters, and 
who alone of her sisters had not sepa- 
rated from the maternal roof, were 
intimately acquainted with the ballad 
poetry of Scotland, and thus the boy’s 
mind and ear were, in the earliest 
dawn of life, familiar with the legends 
of the country, its music, and its 
rhymes. The picture which Burns’s 
«“ Cotter’s Saturd: ry Night’ has en- 
deared to every reader, of the Scottish 

father presiding at family prayer, was 
realised in Alexander Campbell’s house, 
as, probably, in almost every house in 
Scotland at that period. Campbell’s 
ast conversations dwelt on hisfather s 
xte mpore prayers. The very expres- 
ious he used returned to the lips of 
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his son at a distance of sixty years of 
time. He never heard language, he 
said, the English Liturgy excepted, 
more sublime than his father’s at his 
devotional exercises. 

At eight years old there was the 
sort of separation from his family for 
a few hours in each day, which takes 
place wherever residence near a good 
school gives parents the opportunity of 
thus conducting a boy’s education. His 
father assisted him in the preparation 
of his tasks. This, we suppose, is 
pretty often done by fathers who have 
nothing to do. But imagination glo- 
rifies and illuminates whatever it be- 
holds, and Dr. Beattie informs us, 
with touching solemnity, and without 
asmile, that “ it must have been a 
picture in itself, of no little beauty and 
interest, to see the venerable Nestor 
stooping over the versions, and direct- 
ing the studies of the young Tyr- 
tus.” 

His schoolboy days passed like those 
of other schoolboys brought up in 
a mercantile town. Older ruffians 
taught him to throw stones. Stealing 
strawberries seems to have originated 
in the depths of his own nature. His 
brother Daniel and he devised a plan 
of deceiving their parents with fabri- 
cated bulletins of the health of an old 
lady, for whom they were sent fre- 
quently to inquire. It was a walk of 
a mile, and the young curs found the 
visits of inquiry interrupt their amuse- 
ment. One day that they brought 
back an account of the lady being 
quite well, a note arrived, inviting 
old Campbell to the funeral— 


The father looked on them in silence and tears, 
The mother, in anger, boxed both of their ears. 


Campbell preferred the father’s course. 


Four or five years passed. Camp- 
bell’s schoolmaster said there was no 
such boy, and Beattie says there was 
no such school. We believe it was a 
very good one. His poetical mania 
here first manifested itself. The death 
of a parrot is commemorated in lines 
better than those of Johnson on the 
lame duck. A translation from “ Ana- 
creon” is given in very fluent verse. 

Five sessions of life at Glasgow Uni- 
versity followed. Dr. Beattie inserts 
everything he can find of his writing 
at this period. He would have been 
more usefully employed if he told us 
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what he read. The printing of college 
exercises is really a very unmeaning 
thing. There never was a great school 
which could not supply essays in every 
respect as good as Campbell’s, if any 
one could be found to throw away 
time in reading, or money in printing 
them. They exhibited, however, con- 
siderable diligence, great facility in 
versification, skilful use of a poor and 
meagre vocabulary ; in short, poems 
or prose essays, of less real promise, 
we have never seen. Dr. Beattie 
prints them, as if the production of 
such things was little less than mira- 
culous. In the fourth session, Camp- 
bell rose into something better ; and 
it is curious enough that it was in 
actual translation that any original 
power first appeared. Part of the 
first chorus in the “Chephore of 
ZEschylus” contains some very vigor- 
ous writing, and a sort of imagery is 
formed from the language of Ais- 
chylus, which was before him, and 
half-remembered lines of Gray, that is 
often so striking as to make one feel 
that here there is promise of a true 
poet. 

In May, 1795, Campbell, who, 
through the whole period of his pre- 
vious college life, had been engaged in 
the business of tuition, at a time when 
more happily-circumstanced boys are 
receiving, instead of giving, instruction, 
left Glasgow for the island of Mull. 
He was employed as tutor to the 
children of Mrs. Campbell, of Sunipol, 
whom he describes “as a worthy, 
sensible, widow lady, who treated him 
with great kindness.” ‘*I am sure,” 
he adds, “* I made a conscience of my 
duty towards my pupils—lI never beat 
them, remembering how much I loved 
my father for never having beaten 
me.” 

He had to pass through Greenock 
on his way, but was so little proud of 
his occupation, that he left his cou- 
sins, the Sinclairs, unvisited, though 
it was his destiny to make one of them 
his wife some nine or ten years after- 
wards. He had for the first part of 
his journey fine weather, and a plea- 
sant companion in a young friend, on 
an expedition of the same kind to 
another family in the district. The 
young dominies enjoyed themselves on 
their travels. They lived as cheaply 
as they could, fasted at times, and at 
times beefsteaks vanished before them 
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‘like smoke.” Then came tankards of 
ale and Amabean dialogues in poetry. 
At last they parted company; then 
came rain, and a weary walk of over 
thirty miles, and at last the point of 
Callioch. 

At this time Campbell was in his 
eighteenth year. We have said that 
he was an indefatigable writer for 
college prizes, and we think that the 
growth of his mind was impeded by 
constant stimulation. It was, per- 
haps, a fortunate thing for him, that 
when he got to Mull, his trunk had 
been left to be forwarded to him. It 
did not reach him for some time, and 
he found that there was no such thing 
as a sheet of paper to be had in the 
island for love or money. If his time 
was compulsorily passed in any way 
but in writing, we think it would be 
so much the better. He did, however, 
write ; for “ by the time that pens, ink, 
and paper arrived, his ‘ mind was turn- 
ed inside out,’ and so liberally confined 
to the plaister, that the wall of his room 
appeared like a spacious broadsheet 
of manuscript.” The thought of the 
** Pleasures of Hope” here first sug- 
gested itself. A playful letter of his 
friend, Hamilton Paul, a man of very 
varied and singular talents, seems to 
advert to it. The sentence is worth 
transcribing, as, though the words, 
* Pleasures of Hope” occur in the 
letter, it is possible that neither of the 
correspondents then had the thought 
we now connect with the words. 
Paul had sent him a dozen lines, 
which he called his ‘* Pleasures of 
Solitude,” and then says, ‘*‘ We have 
now three ‘ Pleasures,’ by first-rate 
men of genius, viz., the ‘ Pleasures of 
Imagination,’ the ‘ Pleasures of Me- 
mory,’ and the ‘ Pleasures of Solitude.’ 
Let us cherish the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 


,that we may soon meet in Alma Ma- 


ter.” 

Of the superstitions of the people 
he had an amusing instance. For the 
purpose of looking for flowers, and 
reading gravestone inscriptions, he 
had climbed over a churchyard gate. 
He was seen moving about the church- 
= by persons who did not know 
1ow he got there, and straightway 
there was a mysterious feeling through 
the neighbourhood of his approaching 
death. His own person was mistaken 
for his wraith—a spectral apparition 
which was supposed of fatal omen. 
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A fair cousin of the family where 
he resided made her appearance on a 

visit there, and the poet was smitten. 

It is unlucky that he made her a pre- 

sent of his prize poems; for, if we un- 

derstand Dr. Beattie rightly, it is to 

the fact of her retaining what he calls 
the precious autograph that we owe 

their publication. She is also the he- 

roine or one of the heroines—for the 

point is disputed between two ladies 
of the same Christian name—of the 
lines entitled ‘* Caroline,” which are 
found in most editions of Campbell’s 
poems. People cannot, however, be 
reasonably called to swear to the truth 
of a song, and this is a point we must 
leave unfixed. 

After a residence of five or six 
months at Sunipol, Campbell returned 
to Glasgow, to attend his fifth and 
last University session. The same 
friend with whom he had travelled to 
Mull, was his companion returning. 
The journey by land and water occu- 
pied four days; and the season—the 
close of October—is one when the moun- 
tains are generally covered with snow. 
Though he speaks of being “as gay 
as a lark, and as hardy as the high- 
land heather,” he was exposing his 
health to desperate hazards. ‘On 
our way between Oban and Lochawe 
side, we were benighted, and totally 
losing our way, were obliged to pass 
a cold night on the lee side of a bare 
whinstone wall. But wrapping our- 
selves in our highland plaids, we lay 
quietly down on the ground, and next 
day found ourselves nothing worse for 
our exposure.” 

Campbell came again to Glasgow, 
to teach as well as to learn. Among 
his pupils was a youth, afterwards 
known as Lord Cuninghame in the 
Justiciary Court of Edinburgh. They 
were boys of nearly the same age, 
and, says Campbell, “ rather like 
playfellows than preceptor and pupil. 
Sometimes, indeed, I used to belabour 
him, jocosely alleging my sacred duty 
as a tutor; but I seldom succeeded 
in suppressing his risibility.” Lord 


Cuninghame’s recollections both of 


Campbell’s scholarship, of his earnest 
attention to his pupils, of his oratory 
—for he now became a speaker at 
debating clubs—and of the impression 
made on him by the purity and eleva- 
tion of his young tutor’s sentiments, 
are distinct, and are communicated 
in a pleasing extract from what we 
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presume to be a letter to Dr. Beat- 
tie. 

In this, as in former sessions, 
Campbell carried away several prizes, 
chiefly for verse omealatlons from the 
Greek poets. At the end of the ses- 
sion he went to Argyleshire as domes- 
tic tutor to Sir William Napier. His 
duties as tutor occupied but a small 
part of his time, and he tells of time 
zealously given to the study of juris- 
prudence. His friend, Hamilton Paul, 
was living at Inverary, and frequent 
meetings and frequent correspondence 
took place between them. 

The scenery of the Highlands im- 
pressed itself on Campbell’s mind ; 
and indeed, but for his residence there 
at this period of life, it seems to us 
unlikely that he would ever have be- 
come, in any high sense of the word— 
that is, in any sense of it—a poet. Not 
merely were the subjects of many of 
the poems that have done most to fix 
him in the affections of a large class 
of his admirers suggested by the re- 
gion in which he then lived, but it 
was actually one of the very few 
periods of his life in which there was 
any time for that communion with his 
own spirit, the habitual exercise of 
which is, above all things, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the true 

oct. 

The scenery round the farm-house 
of ** Downie,” where the poet resided, 
was, in the words of Dr. Beattie, ‘‘a 
fit nursery for a youthful poet, where 
everything around him fostered a pas- 
sion for song, enriched his imagina- 
tion, and peopled his solitude with the 
beings of an ideal world. Here it 
was his custom to saunter for hours 
together, reciting, as he went, drama- 
tie stanzas from the ‘Medea,’ or 
giving vent to some fresh inspirations ; 
and might it not be in some of his 
wanderings among these haunted rocks 
and glens that the interview between 
Lochiel and the wizard first presented 
itself to his mind? Few better scenes 
could have been found.” 

We wish that we had room for an 
account of the place by the Rev. 

Thomas Wright, who succeeded the 
poet, if we understand Dr. Beattie 
rightly, in the oflice of educating his 
pupil. We must make room for a 
sentence :— 


‘On approaching the house of Dow- 
nie, the visitor will remark a small wing 
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attached to its western side, known by 
the name of the ‘ Bachelor.’ It is en- 
tered by an internal wooden staircase, 
and consists of a small apartment with 
one window, and a recess of sufficient 
dimensions to contain a bed. That 
room was at once the private study, the 
class-room, and dormitory of the poet. 
From the front door of the house 
itself you step at once into a small 
garden, with a few fruit-trees in it; 
and along its outer, or western side, 
runs a narrow and rudely-formed path. 
way, leading to a small landing- place on 
the be agh—ofte n trod by Campbell— 
where a boat, such as is commonly em- 
ployed by Hiehland families, was usually 
fixed. One of the most favourite di- 
versions, in which the poet often took a 
share, was that of launching the boat, 
when, in particular states of the tide, 
the bay was visited by immense shoals 
of fish, that exceeded all powers of cal- 
culation, or eventhought. Another of the 
poet’s amuseme nts was the launch of the 
boat every Saturday, that we might pro- 
ceed to a onal is land, a little farther 
south, in order, by mere swiftness of 
foot and power of hand, to lay hold of 
a sheep, which, along with barley scones, 
cream, butter and eges, and home-made 
cheese, was to keep the house in food for 
the ensuing week.” —Vol. i. p. 181-3 


When Campbell returned to Glas- 


gow, it became ppcenaety for him to 
think of some profession | xy which he 
could live. He had for a while thought 
of medicine, but his health was aflec ‘ted 
by the dissecting-room, and this was 
given up almost without a_ trial. 
During his third college session he 
had walked to Edinburgh, to hear the 
trial of Gerald. The laws of Scot- 
land punished sedition with transpor- 
tation. But as in England fine and 
imprisonment was the extreme mea- 
sure of punishment, it was regarded 
as absolute injustic e to deal to Gerald 
and his associates the severer penalty. 
Gerald defended himself. His speech 
was one of stirring eloquence, and 
Campbell returned home an ora- 
tor and a patriot. His temper became 
gloomy and abstracted ; he separated 
himself from his former companions. 
He had been always fond of debating 
societies ; but now he frequented them 
more assiduously; he declaimed in 
fervent language against every insti- 
tution of society; his family feared 
the approach of actual insanity ; but 
the fever of excitement passe 1d aw ay, 
and Campbell seemed for a while to 
think of the bar as a_ profession. 
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During his residence in the High- 
lands, for the two summers that he 
was doing tutor, he all along thought 
of the bar as his future destination ; 
and now, after passing a little time 
with his parents, he again made his 
way to Edinburgh, thinking * to com- 
bine law and literature ”—to give part 
of his days to attendance on profes- 
sional lectures, and the rest to the 
bookse lle rs. 

His first visit in Edinburgh was to 
his pupil, Cuninghame. Cuninghame 
was preparing for the bar, and, accord- 
ing to the then system of education, 
was working in the office of a writer to 
the signet. ( vampbell told him his objec t, 
andC uninghame obtained employ ment 
for him as a writing clerk in the office 
of some acquaintance. He soon found 
an opportunity of being introduced to 
Dr. Anderson, the editor of the “‘ Bri- 
tish Poets,” and Anderson, who was 
pleased with some specimens of his 
poems, recommended him to Mundell, 
an eminent bookseller. Mundell em- 
ploy ed him to prepare an abridgment 
of Bryan Edwards’ * West Indies,” and 
gave him twe nty guineas for the work. 

We have the opportunity of giving a 
few sentences from an unpublished es- 
say read at the Royal Irish Academy 
by our distinguished friend, Doctor 
Drummond, who met C ampbell at Glas- 
gow, where they were students at the 
same time—C ampbell, however, being 
on the eve of his departure at the time 
that Dr. Drummond commenced his 
studies : 


**There were a number of students 
from Ireland at Glasgow, among whom 
Campbell was a favourite—the more so, 
as he felt for some of them a particular 
friendship, and participated in what 
were then the popular political feelings 
of Irishmen prior to the insurrection of 
1798.” 


Dr. Drummond mentions the prizes 
obtained by Campbell for poetical ex- 
ercises, and communicates some infor- 
mation not to be found in Beattie’s 
book— 


“Campbell had the honour of readiag 
some of them aloud in the common hall, at 
the delivery of prizes, on the Ist of May, 
1796. During the session, he had been 
assistant in their studies to the two elder 
sons of Mr. Kennedy, of Cultra, near 
Belfast, and to Samuel Allen, of Larne, 
afterwards Dr, Allen, of the lower part 
of the county of Antrim. 

‘* Having finished his studies in Glas- 
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gow, he went to Edinburgh in quest of 
literary occupation. There he was in- 
troduced to Dr. Robert Anderson. 
To him Campbell presented some lines 
on the subject of Hope; he thought the 
subject worthy of being amplified into a 
poem of loftier aims ‘and pretensions. 
The result was the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope.’ 

! He gave the copyright to a book- 
seller for a trifle. The work ran speedily 
through two editions. A superior edi- 
tion was then published by subscription 
for the author’s benefit. In connexion 
with this topic, Dr. Anderson told me 
an incident characteristic of Campbell’s 
independent spirit. The Earl of Buchan 
had subscribed for ten or twenty copies, 
and sent to Campbell his subscription, 
not intending that more than one copy 
should be sent to him in lieu of the 
whole umber. Campbell expressed 
great indignation that he should be 
supposed to receive money without re- 
turning an equivalent, and sent the 
whole ‘umber for which the earl had 
subscribed.” 


Anderson’s own reputation was in- 
volved in the success of the ‘* Plea- 
sures of Hope.” He had been every- 
where announcing the advent of a 
great poet, and to have his — 
tions falsified would not do; poorCamp- 
bell was harassed by him till every 
line was elaborated into some thing 
that satisfied Anderson’s ear or mind. 
Dr. Beattie has given us the opportu- 
nity of comparing the opening of the 
poem, as it now stands, with the com- 
paratively rude structure of the en- 
trance, as planned by its architect. 
The original m¢ mnuscript is in the pos- 
session of a gentleman in Edinburgh, 
and as it consists of but four hundred 
lines,we hope curiosity may be gratified 
by its public ation. C hanges can scarce- 
ly be made in any composition without 
introducing some obscurity. The au- 
thor’s mind i is more inte nt on inweav- 
ing something new, than on expanding 
or illustrating what he had before 
written. However skilfully the addi- 
tions are made, the inserted passages 
are connected by arbitrary or artificial 
links of connexion. In works of the 
strictest and closest reasoning this is 
the case ; so much so that in many pa- 

ragraphs of “ Butler’s Analogy” the 
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author's meaning has been rendered 
doubtful by his alterations of the text, 
and is in some important particulars 
fixed only by collation with the ori- 
ginal edition.* How much more must 
this be the case with a poem ? 

Of the uncertainty of local traditions 
we have a striking instance given us 
here. The first lines of the “ Pleasures 
of Hope” were said to be written in 
the Highlands, and a scene shown to 
Dr. Beattie as the original of the land- 
scape with which that poem opens. 
This was not impossible. There was 
nothing for a while to contradict it. 
One hill may be very unlike another 
in nature, but words will not exhibit 
the difference, and a Highland guide 
may get a few shillings by leading 
strangers to whatever place it answers 
his purpose to connect with the lan- 
guage of a popular poem. The un- 
contradicted statement is circulated in 
every part of the empire by the sum- 
mer visitors of the scene. It is be- 
lieved by every one of them, and the 
fable, arising from accidental mistake, 
or from the tricks of persons interested 
in bringing strangers to any particular 
loc ality, has at once numberless wit- 
nesses, every one of w hom i is speaking 
truth. A single season is, under cir- 
cumstances that do not | sad to any 
particular examination, sufficient to 
establish for ever any legend. An 
accidental letter of Campbell’s dis- 
proves the whole Highland story. 
Writing to the daughter of Stephen 
Kemble, he says: 


“The day that I first met your ho- 
noured father was at Henry Siddons’, 
on the Calton Hill in Edinburgh. The 
scenery of the Frith of Forth was in 
full view from the house; the time was 
summer, and the weather peculiarly 
balmy and beautiful. I was a young, 
shrinking, bashful creature: my poems 
were out but a few days. Your dear 
father praised my work, and quoted 
the lines— 


* ¢*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ &c. 


looking at the very hills that had sug- 
gested the thought.” — Vol. i. pp.257, 258. 


The “ Pleasures of Hope” became 
instantly popular. It had its charms, 


* A very important part of the value of Professor Fitzgerald's edition of “ But- 


ler’s Analogy,” 
sive editions. 


is that he exhibits the author’s alterations ‘of the text in the succes- 
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not alone for the lovers of poetry— 
for the young, “ with whom,” as 
Wordsworth says, ‘ poetry is a pas- 
sion,” but for every one, The topics 
which most engaged public attention 
—the slave trade, the French Revo- 
lution, the partition of Poland, widows 
burning on funeral piles, and patriots 
** Doomed the long isles of Sydney-cove to see,” 


were all to be found there, and the 
marked lines in the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope” were the established clap-traps 
of democratic orators; and this was 
in the year 1799, when political dis. 
cussion was the universal business of 
the empire. The praises of popular 
books of travels, and of poetry, found 
a place in a poem, the professed object 
of which made the introduction of any- 
thing whatever not inappropriate. The 
style, without indicating anything 
very original in the character of the 
writer's mind, was his own. There 
was a skilful adaptation of popular 
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models. The cadence of many pas- 
sages brought back the manner of 
former poets, never their very lan- 
guage ; at least, the word-catchers, 
who live on syllables, found not a 
single line, which being from a poem 
in every one’s hand, was either un. 
consciously used, or used, as an allu- 
sion tothe Bible would be used, without 
the author for a moment thinking of 
any one being misled into the suppo- 
sition that he was claiming as his own 
the property of another. The effect 
of the passage is improved to those 
acquainted with the source from which 
it is taken. An instance, in which the 
beauty of the passage is increased by 
such allusion, occurs in Campbell’s 
‘*Ode to Kemble on leaving the Stage.” 
Campbell has in no way indicated the 
allusion, nor do we know that it has 
ever been pointed out, but surely to 
suppose the allusion meant by the 
poet is to heighten the effect of the 
passage. But let the reader judge :— 


‘** High were the task—too high— 
Ye conscious bosoms here, 
In words to paint your memory 


Of Kemble and of Lear. 


But who forgets that white discrowned head— 
Those bursts of reason’s half-extinguished glare— 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed, 
In doubt more touching than despair, 


If ’twas reality he felt ?” 


No inverted commas distinguish any 


of the words in this passage. It has 
never been printed with any note. 
Yet is it possible that Campbell was 
not thinking of Charles the First’s 
lines,written during his imprisonment, 
in which he speaks of ‘‘ his white dis- 
crowned head?” Suppose the allusion, 
which elevates the passage into the 
highest rank of imaginative poetry, 
not present to the poet’s mind, and 
the passage becomes one ordinary in 
its conception—a mere account of a 
theatrical scene, not unhappily ex- 
pressed, 


‘* There are a thousand such elsewhere, 
As worthy of your wonder,” 


This is a case in which we think the 
et would have been wise to have 
oreed the allusion—supposing it in- 
tended by him—on the attention of 
his readers, by distinguishing the bor- 
rowed words by inverted commas. 
In the second or third edition of the 


poem a passage of great beauty was 
introduced :— 


‘* Oh, deep enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our 
woes.” 


The passage in the first part, be- 
ginning— 


“* Angel of life, thy glittering wings ex- 
lore 
Earth’s loveliest bounds and ocean’s 
wildest shore,” 


was set to music. 

Campbell was everywhere féted—at 
every dinner and every coterie in 
Edinburgh. Idolatry forgot itself al- 
together, when his worshippers affirm- 
ed their admiration of his poem, “‘ in 
which there is not”—such was the 
language of the Pleasure-worshippers 
—a vulgar line, and not a vulgar 
word.” How little did these people 
feel or know that at that very moment 
a school of poetry was arising in Eng- 
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land, and in Scotland too, which, deal- 
ing with the elementary passions of 
our nature, could not find adequate 
expression, without violating all these 
conventionalities and getting rid of the 
“ great vulgar,” as well as “ the 
— 

Campbell was honestly indignant at 
every thing that looked like | oppres- 
sion. The s sanguinary penal code of 
that day shocked him; and the senti- 
ments of such men as Campbell ¢ ora- 
dually influencing—almost creating — 
public opinion, aided the Mackintoshes 
and Romillys in their successful efforts 
for its mitigation. Godwin’s ‘“ Caleb 
Williams” was one of his text-books, 
which he believed to give a true pic- 
ture of society in England, and the 
wrongs which it was possible, under 
the sanction of the laws, for the 
wealthy to inflict on the innocent. 

It is remembered that “at the 
Edinburgh soirées his favourite song 
was, *‘ Ye gentlemen of England,’ with 
the music of which he was particularly 
struck, and determined to write new 
words to it. Hence his ‘ Mariners of 
England,’ part of which, if not all, he 
is said to have composed after one of 
these family parties. It was not, 
however, until after he had retired to 
Ratisbon,” says Dr. Beattie, “and 
felt his patriotism kindled by the an- 
nouncement of the war with Denmark, 
that he finished the original sketch, 
and sent it home to Mr. Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle.” It must con- 
stantly occur, that to the very last 
moment before publication of a poem, 
alterations and additions are made— 
nay, that the very incident, which 
seems to suggest a poem, may, as in 
this case, be but the occasion which 
brings before the public thoughts ma- 
tured within the mind, but till “then not 
finding proper time or place for their 
actual development or manifestation. 
Here is a poem that, if you look at 
the internal evidence, must have been 
written long years after Campbell's 
residence in Edinburgh. ‘To fix the 
date of mental creations of this kind, 
and to seek to force them into minute 
accordance with actual fact, to which 
they are never, and, it is demon- 
strable, from the nature of the poet’s 
art, can scarcely ever be strictly true 
—is, in its nature, a mistake. The 
birth of a poem cannot be, like the 
birth of a child, or the date of a writ, 
fixed to a particular moment of time. 


Campbell. 


We do not shut our eyes to the evi- 
dence which would go to get rid of 
Dr. Beattie’s statement of “the poem 
being written in Edinburgh in 1799. 
We only say, that from the nature of 
the case, such evidence does not dis- 
turb the general fact of the poem 
being, in every true sense of the 
word, composed at the time stated by 
Dr. Beattie. Indeed we think we 
could prove, that, of almost all the 
poems sent by Campbell from Ger- 
many for publication, in the winter of 
1800, or the spring of 1801, there 
were pre-existing phantoms. But of 
this hereafter. 

We have accounts of the society of 
Edinburgh in which Campbell found 
himself; they dwell on the es- 
pecial kindness of Dugald Stuart, 
and Scott, and Anderson, when every 
thing and every body was kind. 
Still the sale of his poem could not 
last for ever, and Campbell medi- 
tated the invasion of England. He 
would march to London; he would 
conquer all obstacles; he ‘would fight 
for bread—alas! the resolutions came 
to that,—among its opulent book- 
sellers: but he would first ramble 
through Germany, and learn what he 
could of its language and literature. 
Accident favoured this plan, and in 
company with his brother Daniel, 
who was looking for mercantile em- 
ployment, as a manufacturer at Ham- 
burgh—and entrusted, we believe, 
with the care of two boys, who 
were going to Ratisbon—Campbell 
sailed from Leith. Campbell and his 
young friends remained about eight 
days ‘at Hamburgh, and then left for 
Ratisbon, via Leipsic, and reached 
the former place on the 21st or 22nd 
of July. ‘Mr. Campbell remained 
some time with us’—we transcribe 
—not from Dr. Beattie’s book, but— 
from a letter of oné of his companions 
—‘‘at Ratisbon, and then left for 
Austria. On his return, he again 
stayed with us some time; but in the 
interim, as I had been told, he had 
gone over the battle-field of Hohen- 
linden. ‘The precise date of his re- 
turn from Austria I do not recollect ; 
but his stay with us was short, and he 
left for Scotland.” 

The author of this letter is under a 
mistake, in saying that Campbell went 
over the battle-field of Hohenlinden. 
Tf he did, it must have been months 
before the battle. It is said in Cham- 
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bers’s ** C yclopedia of English Lite- 
rature,” that he witnessed the battle 
of Hohenlinden from the monastery of 
St. Jacob's. This is a mistake. Camp- 
bell was at Altona at the time the 
battle was fought. We regret that 
we have not any op portunity of ex- 
amining W ashington Irving’s Ameri- 
can edition of C ampbe ll’s works, as we 
find a letter of Campbell’s quoted by 
Dr. Beattie from Washington Irving, 
on a very natur: al misinterpre tation of 
which, and a little of American bio- 
graphic fancy, we believe the whole 
story built. The passage from Camp- 
bell’s letter is—I remember how 
little I valued the art of painting 
before I got into the heart of such 
impressive scenes ; but in Germany I 
would have given anything to have 
possessed an art ¢: ypable of conveying 
ideas inaccessible to speech and writ- 
ing. Some particular scenes were, in- 
indeed, rather overcharged with that 
degree of the terrific which oversteps the 
sublime ; ; and I own that my flesh yet 
creeps at the recollection of spring- 
wagons and hospitals. But the sight 
of Ingoldstadt in ruins, or Hohenlin- 
den covered with fire, seven miles in 
circumference, were spectacles never 
to be forgotten.” This is not, neces- 
sarily, C Campbell’ s seeing the battle of 
Hohenlinden, nor can we say exactly 
what it is. Dr. Beattie plainly thinks 
the word did not exist at all in Camp- 
bell’s letter, and the printer’s devil 
is made bear the blame, how plausibly, 
let the reader judge. ‘ Hohenlinden 
is, perhaps, a misprint for Landshut, 
on the Iser, Leipsheim, near Gunsberg, 
or Donauwert, where battles and con- 
Jflagrations took place during the sum- 
mer campaign, the effects of which the 
poet may have witnessed after his ar- 
rival on the Danube.” Thereis more 
confusion, we suspect, in all this, than 
ever printer’s devil was able to create. 
From these fragments of letters, 
patched and pieced together as suits 
*‘ the web-work” of Irving's “ story,” 
little can be gathered. Give us any 
one of C ampbe ll’s letters entire, and 
we can then guess at its inter preti ition. 
As it is we assume an unbroken context, 
and forget how many clauses are omit- 
ted that var y or limit the meaning. ‘The 
change of a tense, the writing * have’ ’ 
for “*had,” “and” for “ but,” while 
it may be quite justifiable and abso- 
lutely necessary for the purposes of 
the narrator of a story, renders his 
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excerpts of no value whatever, when 
you wish to use them as evidence of 
anything not distinctly before the nar- 
rator’s mind. « When,” ‘* where, 
‘*to whom,” the letter quoted was 
written, is not communicated. Irv ing’s 
book, perhaps, explains all. We sup- 
pose that the following passage from 
a letter of Campbell's to his eldest 
brother in Virginia had something to 
do with the mistake :— . 


” 


‘*Never shall time efface from my 
memory that hour of astonishment and 
suspended breath, when I stood with the 
good Monks of St James, to overlook a 
charge of Klenau’s cavalry upon the 
French under Grenier. We saw the fire 
given and returned, and heard distinctly 
the sound of the French pas de charge 
collecting the lines to attack in close co- 
lumn. After three hours, a park of ar- 
tillery was opened beneath the walls 
of the Monastery; and several drivers, 
stationed there to convey the wounded 
in spring-wagons, were killed in our 


sight.”—Vol. i. p. 284. 


Thus the monastery of St. Jacob's, 
from which he is supposed to have 
seen the battle of Hohenlinden, will 
turn out to be the Scottish Convent of 
St. James at Ratisbon, and the time 
to have been July, not December ; 
and what is of most moment, and cal- 
culated to disturb all deductions from 
the kind of evidence that broken 
scraps of letters afford, the word ‘* Ho- 
henlinden,” has been introduced, by 
some person or other in one of the sue. 
cessive transcripts of a passage quoted 
to serve an immediate purpose, into a 
letter of Campbell’s, or something or 
other has been omitted from that letter 
which would qualify the apparent mean- 
ing of the passage as it now stands. 

Campbell’s rambles in the countries 
which were so soon to be the seat of 
active war, were interrupted by the 
termination of an armistice that had 
existed for some months between 
France and Austria. On the eve of 
recommencing hostilities, he made his 
way homeward, stopping for some 
months at Altona, where he arrived 
at the close of October, 1800. An 
engagement with Mr. Perry, of the 
Mor ning Chronicle, to supply him with 
short poems for his paper, was among 
his ways and means, and he set him- 
self down diligently to work. Among 
the poems first communicated to the 
public, in what Campbell regarded as 
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a mode injurious to his reputation, 
were the “ Lines on revisiting a scene 
in Argyleshire,” ‘The Mariners of 
England,” and ** The Exile of Erin.” 
The two latter were given without his 
name. There was also ‘‘ The Beech 
Tree’s Petition.”” There were several 
others with which, for the most part, 
his name was given, but which, being 
loosely thrown together for the mere 
occasion, have not found a place in his 
works. ‘The Mariners of England” 
and ‘*The Exile of Erin” were cast 
in moulds already prepared. ‘ Ye 
Gentlemen of England, who live at 
home at ease,’ suggesting the first, 
and the other being, it would seem, 
in sentiment and in metre, an imita- 
tion of some Irish song, probably 
that beginning, “ Green were the fields 
where my forefathers dwelt, oh.” 

Campbell remained at Hamburgh, or 
the neighbourhood, till 1801, bur- 
nishing up any scraps of verse he 
could find among his papers, com- 
plaining of cold and rheumatism that 
would scarce allow him to hold a pen. 
He returned in March, 1801, passed 
a few weeks in London, where he was 
introduced by Perry to many of the 
Whig literary and political celebrities. 
After a short stay he returned to 
Scotland, to find himself on his arrival 
accused of high treason. The sheriff 
of Edinburgh’ was distressed at having 
to take notice of his arrival at all. 
*‘ Why would you force yourself on 
us. Do you not know there is a writ 
out against you for conspiring with 
Moreau, when in Austria, and more 
lately with the Irish in Hamburgh, to 
land French forces in Ireland.” Camp- 
bell was able to get rid of the charge, 
and he and the sheriff discussed a bot- 
tle of claret together before the inves- 
tigation was supposed to have finally 
closed. Among the treasonable papers 
in his trunk, which was examined, the 
sheriff came across ‘** Ye Mariners of 
England.” 

Campbell had meditated a poem call- 
ed **the Queen of the North,” and he 
and his friends had collected materials 
for a poem, descriptive of the scenery 
round Edinburgh, and the stories con- 
nected with the place. The subject 
was ill-conceived, and never executed. 
It led to some hampering engagements 
with an Edinburgh bookseller, who 
advance dhim money on the strength of 
the project. C ampbe ll’s father was now 
dead, and the support of his mother was 
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mainly thrown on him. <A subscription 
edition of the Pleasures of Hope” (we 
believe the second subscription edition) 
was planned, and Campbell went to 
Liverpool, where Dr. Currie aided him 
in every way he sce From Liver- 
pool he went to London. InJune, 1802, 
he writes to Seott and tells hina of 
“‘ Lochiel,” which appears to have been 
written about that time. There are 
one or two letters of the late Lord 
Minto about this date. We believe 
that Campbell was for a while his pri- 
vate secretary. There appear to have 
been strong feelings of kindliness be- 
tween them. Campbell lived in his 
house for a while. From London he 
paid a second visit to Liverpool (1802). 
One of Dr. Beattie’s correspondents 
tells of a scene of torture where Camp- 
bell was the victim, and Hohenlinden 
the subject of what is called conversa- 
tion. ** Campbell,” said one of the 
party, ‘* you poets deal in hyperbole, 
but surely you exceed all license when 
you say— 


* And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery.’ 


If their flash was so loud, what must 
have been the report ?” 

Campbell was fool enough to an- 
swer a fool according to his folly ; 
when another of the company inter- 
fered— 


‘Then shook the hills, with thunder 
riven! 

Then rushed the 
driven!’ 


steed, to battle 


Oh, what a falling off is there!” 

** How could J help it?” said the 
poet, somewhat moved. ‘‘ The battle 
began by a general discharge of artil- 
lery along the whole line; “and then, 
amidst the obscurity of the smoke, the 
cavalry made their atte ick on the 
broken ranks of the enemy. 

« Well parried ; but— 

‘ Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave,’ 
is Milton’s.” : 

** Oh, I know to what you allude,” 
said Campbell, sharply— 

‘ Wave, 
Your tops, ye pines, in sign of worship, 
wave. 


Ts that a fault ?” 


** Well, let that pass; but were 
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your soldiers buried feet downwards ; 
and what was the size of the turfs that 
covered them? for you say— 


* And every turf beneath his feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.’” 


This cruel banter, in which it could 
not be determined how much was jest, 
how much was earnest, at last irri- 
tated and provoked the poet. He 
made an effort to leave the room, but 
seems to have controlled his temper. 
A lady present said— 

«* Come, dear Mr. Campbell, kindly 
understand and forgive these thought- 
less jokers; had they not prized the 
poem, it would not have stuck so fast 
in their memory.” 

The hilarity of the evening was not, 
however, restored. 

From Liverpool he returned to Lon- 
don; and in London and its neigh- 
bourhood the rest of his life, with the 
exception of occasional absences of a 
few months, and the last half-year at 
Boulogne, was passed. In September, 
1803, he married; and in the follow- 
ing year, removed, with his wife and 
eldest son, to Sydenham, from which 
he rode into town every day; some 
fixed engagements with the Philoso- 
phical Magazine and the Star news- 
paper making a daily visit to London 
necessary. hese engagements gave 
him £200 a-year; but the expense of 
keeping a horse left him but little 
which he could call his own out of this. 
What Campbell says of authors, ar- 
tists, and all persons relying on pre- 
carious sources of income, is sadly 
true, but does not express half the 
sad truth of this most miserable con- 
dition of life. 

He worked hard, and he worked 
well. The ‘* Annals of Great Britain” 
—a continuation of Hume and Smol- 
let, three volumes, written for £300— 
is a very useful compilation, on the 
accuracy of which—and we have our- 
selves had frequent occasions to test 
it—we can, for the most part de- 
pend :— 


** Labouring in this way, T contrived 
to support my mother, and wife, and 
children. . . . Life became tolera- 
ble to me, and, at Sydenham, even 
agreeable. I had always my town 
friends to come and partake of my hum- 
ble fare of a Sunday; and among my 
neighbours, I had an elegant society, 
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among whom I counted sincere friends. 
It so happened that the dearest friends 
I had there were thorough Tories ; and 
my Whiggism was as steadfast as it still 
continues to be; but this acquaintance 
ripening into friendship, called forth 
new liberalism in my mind, and possibly 
also in theirs.”—Vol. ii. 27. 


In another affecting letter he says :— 


**¢T do not mean to say that we suf- 
fered the absolute privations of poverty. 
But I shall never forget my sensa- 
tions when I one day received a letter 
from my eldest brother in America, 
stating that the casual remittances which 
he had made to my mother, must now 
cease, on account of his unfortunate 
circumstances ; and that I must under- 
take alone the pious duty of supporting 
our widowed parent. . . . . . In 
another affecting passage he says—‘ I 
had never known in earnest the fear of 
poverty before; but it now came upon 
me like aruthless fiend. If I were sen- 
tenced to live my life over again, and 
had the power of supplicating adversity 
to spare me, I would say—Oh, Adver- 
sity! take any other shape! . . To 
meet these pressing demands,’ he adds, 
‘I got literary engagements both in prose 
and poetry; but a malady came over 
me, which put all poetry, and even ima- 
ginative prose, out of the question. 

*** Throbbing as my temples were, af- 
ter sleepless and anxious nights, I was 
obliged next day to work at such lite- 
rary labour as 1 could undertake—that 
is, at prosaic tasks of compilation, 
abridgment, or common-place thought 
which required little more than the la- 
bour of penmanship. . . ... . 

***It is always a misfortune for a lite- 
rary man to have recourse to anony- 
mous writing—let his motives be never 
so innocent. I wrote on all subjects, 
even including agriculture; and smile 
but hear me; for, odd as it may seem, 
I tell you the truth in saying, that by 
writing on agriculture, I acquired so 
much knowledge on the subject as to 
have been more than once complimented 
on that knowledge by practical far- 
mers,” —Vol. ii. pp. 27, 28. 


In a letter to Sir Walter Seott is 
communicated the original draft of the 
naval ode now known by the name of 
the ‘* Battle of the Baltic.” The first 
sketch is exceedingly spirited, and con- 
tains much worthy of preservation. 
It ought to be given in any future 
edition of the poems. In 1805 he was 
given a pension of £200 a-year, re- 
duced, however, by oflice fees and the 
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income tax, to £168. From the first, 
he divided it with his mother, whose 
support had now almost entirely fallen 
on him. The pension was given under 
Fox’s administration, through what 
distinct interest Campbell never knew. 
«‘ Lord Minto’s interest,” he says, 
‘«*T know was not wanting ; but I hope 
I may say, without ingratitude to 
others, that I believe Charles Fox and 
Lord Holland would have bestowed 
the boon, without any other interven- 
tion.” 
It was intended by Fox’s govern- 
ment to have found some means of 
employing Campbell in the public ser- 
vice; but Fox died too soon for the 
purpose. Campbell had no other 
claim than that which ability and di- 
ligence seem to give a man—he had 
not the talent of sturdy begging ; and 
without this, we suspect that whether 
Fox had lived or died, the case would 
have ended as it did, by his having to 
sell his soul to the printer’s devil. The 
printer’s devil—slave and master both 
—promised him, as in the old stories 
of conjurors, wealth and fame, and 
paid him with anxieties and the glitter 
of fashionable notoriety. A true poet, 
he was called away from his proper 
occupation by the business of editing 
magazines, and writing criticisms for 
reviews—both of them important avo- 
cations, but perhaps better done by 
men of different talents from Camp- 
bell’s. The pension was properly be- 
stowed, and at the right time, for 
Campbell was now but twenty-eight. 
It ought to have been larger; but it 
is probable that in this the ministers 
had no choice. He projected an edi- 
tion of the British poets in conjunction 
with Scott. A thousand pounds was 
asked by Campbell and Scott, and the 
booksellers refused; they got Chal- 
mers to do a work that answered their 
a for £300. The booksellers 
ost, we should think, by not accept- 
ing the offer; but literature gained. 
It was about this time that Scott was 
beginning to pour forth his great 
powers, which it is fortunate were not 
then interrupted. Campbell, too, 
about this time commenced ‘‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming.” Doctor Beattie 
has not given us as much information 
as we could have wished about Camp- 
bell’s poetical habits. Where there 
was such fastidious taste as Camp- 
bell’s, and such interminable labour 
of correction as was taken by him be- 
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fore he submitted anything to the 
public eye, we wish to be let into his 
study, and see, if possible the first 
sketches which have been refined into 
beauty ; but in this we are not assisted 
by Mr. Beattie. 

The subject of his poem was sug- 
gested by the task-work in which he 
was engaged. In the year in which 
he commenced the poem, he had writ- 
ten an account of the American war, 
in his *‘ Annals of Great Britain.” 
We transcribe a sentence, which gives 
the argument of his poem :— 


“In the month of July, 1778, Colonel 
Butler, a British agent with the In- 
dians, along with his associate Brandt, 
a monster, half-Indian, half-European 
by birth, led out a force of sixteen thou- 
sand men against the beautiful settle- 
ment of Wyoming, on the slopes of the 
Susquehana. Of the whole destructive 
force, four hundred were native Indians; 
but the military spirit of these warriors 
seemed a suflicient lever for the whole 
mass. The first garrison that fell in 
the way of these invaders had not the 
shape of capitulation proposed to them, 
but were all slaughtered or burnt alive. 
The whole of this infant settlement, 
comprehending several townships and 
fair plantations, the abodes of a peace- 
ful and happy people, rich in their fer- 
tile soil, and blest with the finest cli- 
mate under heaven, was delivered to the 
fury of the savages. Their women and 
children were consigned to the sword 
or to conflagration; and amidst the ge- 
neral destruction, minute cruelties were 
inflicted on individual sufferers, which it 
baffles human language sufficiently to 
paint or to execrate.” 


The individual portraits in ‘“ Ger- 
trude,” it would appear, were sketched 
from actual life. Mr. Mayo, a friend 
of his, resident at Sydenham, was the 
type of the poet’s Albert, the patri- 
archal judge of his imagined settle- 
ment. For this we have the poet’s 
own authority. The Indian chief of 
half-caste, who makes such a figure 
in the poem, and who is represented 
there in the same colours as in the 
passage we have quoted in the ‘“ An- 
nals,” has been, in the notes to the 
late edition of ‘‘ Gertrude,” sum- 
marily dismissed to the realms of 
fiction. It seems that all the stories 
about him copied from one volume 
to another, are without foundation— 
that he was entirely unconcerned in 
the particular expedition—that he 
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was a humane man, and did all he 
could to soften the horrors of war— 


and that the statement of his being of 


mixed blood was an ingredient that 
seems originally thrown in by some 
romance rs seeki cing to heighten the 
horror, by depri iving Brandt, as far as 
he could, of human sympathy, was al- 

together unfounded. Fourteen or fif- 
teen years after the publication of the 
poem, the son of Brandt demanded 
from Campbell, that he would retract 
the imputations thus cast upon his 
parent. He furnished evidence that 
every part of the statement affecting 
his father was false; and Campbell 
in a letter, preserved in ‘* Stone’s Life 
of Brandt,” and which Beattie ought 
to have printed, did what he could to 
undo the mischief, which, though not 
originating with him, had been clothed 
by ‘him in the winged words of verse, 

and thus irrevocably dispersed over 

the world. Brandt’s name, howe ver, 
unluckily was one of the rhymes in a 
complex stanza, and from this position 
it was impossible to dislodge it. There 
it will remain as long as the poem of 
**Gertrude” exists. A note doubtfully 

repairs the evil. It ic a mere accident 

whether the note is ead or not; but 

more could scarcely be done. 

** O’Connor’s Child” was his next 
poem. “ It was,” says Doctor Beattie, 
suggested by seeing, in his own garden, 
the flower of Love lies Bleeding. It 
was written during the autumn, finish- 
ed in December, sent to press in Ja- 
nuary, and came out with a new edi- 
tion of ‘ Gertrude,’ early in the 
spring.” It was, of all Campbell’s 
poems, that which he himself loved 
the most, and of all his poems it is the 
most graceful and the most perfect. 
It is a poem of which the unity arises 
from the growth and evolution of the 
primary idea, not from juxtaposition 
of striking and unconnected im: uwes, 
the great fault of even some of Camp- 
bell’s s very shortest poems. It would 
be a delight if we could tell of Camp- 
bell perpetually producing new poems; 
but besides that his ‘* Hi ippocrene 
was somewhat drowthy ;” besides that 
he was ‘a barren rascal,” as Johnson 
said of Gray, the poor man had to 
live, and for this he had to work, and 
his work was for the most part heart- 
breaking drudgery. To say the 
truth, he never complains of it, but 
it was breaking down his health. 
He was fond of children; and, lik 








most men he had to bear some afllic. 
tion in the disappointment of a pa- 
rent’s hopes. His younger son died— 
his eldest became so eccentric that 
mental disease was supposed to exist, 
and he was obliged to live separate 
from his father’s family, at an expense 
that could be ill afforded. 

In the next year, the Royal Insti- 
tution invited him to deliver a course 
of lectures on poetry. For five lee- 
tures they gave him £100. The lec. 
tures were printed i in the New Monthly 
Magazine in some years afterwards, 
They were repes ated with _— in 
the country ; and on the ~— it is 
probable that they gave Campbell 
some five or six hundred pounds, be- 
sides falling in with the course of 
study that led to his pleasing volumes 
of e cimens of English poetry. 

A day passed with Herschel is re- 
corded :— 


**T spent all Sunday with him and 
his family. His son is a prodigy in sci- 
ence, and fond of poetry, but very unas- 
suming. 

se Now, for the old ‘astronomer him- 
self: his simplicity, his kindness, his 
anecdotes, his readiness to explain, and 
make perfectly perspicuous too, his own 
sublime conceptions of the universe, are 
indescribably charming. He is seventy- 
six, but fresh and stout; and there he 
sat, nearest the door, at his friend’s 
house, alternately smiling at a joke, or 
contentedly sitting without share or no- 
tice in the conversation. 

‘*IT was anxious to get from him as 
many particulars as I could about his 
interview with Bonaparte. The latter, 
it was reported, had astonished him by 
his astronomical knowledge. ‘ No,’ he 
said ; ‘the first consul did surprise me 
by his quickness and versatility on all 
subjects; but in science he seemed to 
know little more than any well-educated 
gentleman; and of astronomy, much 
less, for instance, than our own king. 
His general air,’ he said, ‘was some- 

chink like affecting to know more than 
he did know.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 234, 235. 


In 1814 he visited Paris. Several 
letters written by him at this time are 
civen : but they might have been 
withheld without any serious loss. 
Ilis pecuniary diffic ulties seem to have 
increased; and the only course open 
to him was the doubtful’ ho ype of rais- 
ing a sum of mone Vv sufficient for his 
purposes by de livering lectures at Li- 
verpool, At this time a Highland 
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cousin of his died, and Campbell was 
one of his special legatees. ‘* The 
old man, when giving instructions for 
his settlement, observed that little 
Tommy, the poet, ought to have a le- 
gacy, because he had been so kind as 


to give his mother sixty pounds a-year 
out of his pension.” 

Sampbell brought his friends to- 
gether pleasantly, at small parties :— 


“ July 15. How I wish you had been 
with me on Wednesday last! Crabbe, 
the venerable old bard, Moore, and 
Rogers, dined with me! We had a 
most pleasant day. Thesky had lowered 
and rained till they came, and then the 
sun shone out. ‘ You see,’I said tomy 
guests, ‘that Apollo is aware of our 
meeting !’ ‘ Crabbe is 
absolute ly delight fal—simple as achild, 
but shrewd, and often good- naturedly 
reminding you of the best parts of his 
poetry. He took his wine cheerfully— 
far from excess.”—Vol. ii. pp. 333, 334. 


In the course of this year he lec- 
tured on poetry, at Liverpool. *© One 
hundred and fifty guineas were gua- 
ranteed to him for a course of tw rely e 
lectures, by the Royal Institution. 
Subscriptions increased this to £340 ; 
and he received a hundred more for 
repeating the course at Birmingham, 
on his way to London.’ 

The following entry is dated Febru- 
ary, 26, 1829 :— 


“* February 26.—I preach, as Wesley 
says in his Diary, to lively and lovely 
congregations. If [had leisure to recruit 
myself, I should start to Glasgow with 
new hopes of popularity as a lecturer ; 
and a few summer months, I feel confi- 
dent, will quite rebuild me.”—Vol. ii. p. 
346. 


In 1820, he undertook the editor- 
ship of the New Monthly Magazine, at 
five hundred or six hundred a-year ; 
for we find both statements, and can- 
not determine between them. This 

occupied him for nine years; and he 
only left it to assume “the editor ship 
of the Metropolitan, for a share in the 
property of which he had been nego- 
tiating ; and was near losing five hun- 
dred pounds by the bankruptey y of one 
of the persons with whom he was deal- 
ing. The institution of the London 
University was directly owing to 
C ampbell’ s unwearied exertions. The 
circumstances which led to his election 
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as Lord Rector of Glasgow, are re- 
counted by Dr. Beattie, at some 
length; and he is right in having 
given the am in detail. Sut as they 
are matter of fading interest, however 
gratifying and honourable to Campbell 
at the moment, we pass them over with 
mentioning the fact, that he was three 
times successively elected Lord Rector 
—an honour almost unexampled. 

Campbell was not disposed to make 
the office of Lord Rector as mere a 
forms ality as ithad been. His activity 
in examining into everything—his de- 
termination, at first, to take almost a 
professor’s part in the delivery of lec- 
tures, and in the direct instruction of 
the students—was not without its use 
at the time; though, like the zeal of 
most inexperienced men, it did some 
mischief also, and was, we think, in 
violation not only of the existing prac- 
tice, but of the theor y of the rele ation 
that his office should bear to the gene- 
ral body of professors. His plan was 
to deliver lectures, on some subject of 
general literature, to the students in 
the first instance, and afterwards to 
repeat the lectures, in such places as 
he could find an audience willing to 
subscribe for them, and ultimately to 
print them in the magazines which he 
edited. It is pl: iin that the profes- 
sors were right in resisting a plan that 
could by no possibility be. carried out, 
in any consistency with proper regard 
for the conventional dignity of his 
office. Indeed, with all our admi- 
ration of Campbell, we wish that, 
instead of having been appointed 
Lord Rector of Glasgow, some pro- 
fessorship had been found for him, in 
the performance of the duties of which 
he might have found proper exercise 
for his talents, and such release from 
pressing anxieties as might leave him 
not without occasional lei sisure to obey 
the impulse of his own peuliar genius. 
It would not have required, we should 
think, much exertion to have accom- 
lished this ; and not for Campbell’s 
sake, but for that of the country, it 
ought to have been done. Scott alone 
seems to have thought of such an ar- 
rangement for him. But Scott was 
almost alone in being both a wise and 
& generous man. 

The enthusiasm which existed for 
him among the students was, above 
all things, calculated to delight Camp- 
bell; but in Glasgow, his birth-place, 
that enthusiasm descended to a class 
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Jower than the students. Whoever 
could read had read the ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope”—whoever could hear had 
heard the «* Mariners of England” and 
the “ Wounded Hussar.” A working 
painter was looking from the upper 
window of the University hall, while 
the Lord Rector was addressing the 
young men. 
the poems ?—I should like to speak to 
him,” was his thought; but how to 
accomplish it. When the address was 
over he came up to him—*“ I beg your 
pardon, Maister Cawmell, there’s some 
drops of pent faun down above ye 
from the upper windows, and I’m 
feared it'll spoil your coat; I would 
tak it out with this drop o’ turpen- 
tine.” Campbell found him an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent man; and, while 
in Glasgow, frequently conversed with 
him on everything likely to be im- 
portant to the working leone. This 
was of moment in many ways; in 
none more than in the office of grand 
juryman—a sort of magisterial, almost 
judicial, duty, cast on the Lord Rec- 
tor, and which involved a vote on 
questions of life and death. 

We do not understand the Polish 
question; nor, it seems to us, did 
Campbell—at least he has not ren- 
dered it intelligible to others. A few 
lines in the “ Pleasures of Hope” made 
him a sort of Polish patriot. At an 
early period of his literary life, these 
lines interfered with his appointment 
to some office connected with a Rus- 
sian University, and what we will not 
say was worse; for the Russian pro- 
fessorship might have ended in banish- 
ment to Siberia. They now made 
him chairman of the Polish Associa- 
tion; and thus connected him, in a 
way that tried his temper and his 
purse severely, with a knot of discon- 
tented, restless, and unemployed men— 
disconnected with all the ordinary re- 
lations of society, and, whatever might 
be the abstract justice of their cause, 
exceedingly rum customers. We be- 
lieve that they were audacious enough 
—a bold thing in foreigners—to say, 
that Campbell’s verses about Warsaw 
were the finest things ever written ; 
and poor Campbell did what he could 


to keep up his own frenzy-fever of 


adopted patriotism. 

In 1831, we find him at St. Leo- 
nard’s. Health, which had been sink- 
ing, was gradually restored; and the 
spirit of poetry, which had been slum. 
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**Ts that the author of 
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bering for years, again awoke. He was 
also busy with his ‘* Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons.” Of his life at St. Leonard’s, the 
best account is Dr. Madden’s, given by 
Beattie, but too long for us to ex. 
tract. Madden appears to have feared 
actual insanity for Campbell, when 
the news arrived of Warsaw having 
been taken. ‘If I had been told that 
any man could have been similarly 
affected by the news of any political 
event or catastrophe, I would not have 
believed it. It was stupifying 
grief for the loss of a beloved object, 
in which all his hopes centered. 

He threw himself, heart and soul, into 
the cause ; he identified all his feel. 
ings—nay, his very being with it.” 
Well might Dr. Madden fear insanity. 

Philo-Polish enthusiasm, however, 
is not a passion made to last; and at 
St. Leonard’s there seems to have been 
fun enough at times. Madden had 
his stories of United Irishmen, and 
they were not always of the raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones class. He had his 
stories, too, of general Irish society ; 
and Campbell was amused by what has 
amused thousands of the readers of 
*Treland Sixty Years Ago”—an un- 
ambitious volume, that does more to 
make us acquainted with our fathers 
than much that is called history. 
Madden told of Curran and the Monks 
of the Screw, of which whoever wishes 
to know, let him read Curran’s Life 
of his Father—the very best book on 
the history of Ireland that we have. 
The “Monks of the Order of St. 
Patrick, commonly called the Monks 
of the Screw,” was a social club formed 
under the auspices of Lord Avonmore, 
in the year 1779. It had its professed 
and its lay brothers. It was partly 
political, partly convivial; and “ it 
was composed,” says Curran’s’ biogra- 
pher, writing in 1819, “ of men such 
as Ireland could not easily assemble 
now”—how much less easily in 1849! 
Campbell got into the highest spirits. 
He would have his * Monks of St. 
Leonard’s;” and there were a few 
pleasant tavern dinners under that 
name. One after one, however, drop- 
ped off, and at last it degenerated into 
a whist club. 

When Campbell’s health became 
somewhat restored, he projected a 
work on ancient geography. He would 
speak, too, “of writing a poem wor- 
thy of his early fame.” These are 
Beattie’s words, not Campbell’s. He 
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went to Paris, and spoke of going to 
Italy. Accident and caprice varied 
his route, and he went to Algiers and 
Oran. 

We wish we had room for some of 
his letters from Algiers. They are 
spiritedly written ; but they have been, 
or the substance of them has been, 
long before the public. His heart, 
however, was at home; and we have 
letters about 
poems, and about some arrangements 
for printing his African travels, in the 
New Monthly Magazine. Wherever 
he went he heard the clanking of the 
chain that was connected with his 
writing-desk and his miserable trade. 
He had to return home, and he visited 
Scotland. The visit was a triumph ; 
for he was everywhere cheerfully, en- 
thusiastically received. He had more 
of dinners, public and private, than 
could be good for any one. At the 
public dinners he sometimes escaped 
a speech ; but it was at the expense 
of exhibiting to guests assembled to 
honour him, that there were times and 
occasions in which the accomplished 
lecturer and patriot could not conjure 
upa single image ; and at private tables, 
his power of enjoying a jest, or con- 
tributing to enjoyment, was never pro- 
longed beyond an hour or two. In 
fact, his health was seriously injured ; 
he was rash in venturing beyond the 
range of the domestic circle. Per- 
haps it was well that the necessity of 
buying his day's bread by daily toil, 
forced him back to his home, to work 
at some sad life of Petrarch, and pre- 
pare prefaces to books to be written 
by other men. His name to a title- 
page was something worth purchasing 
by a fashionable bookseller. 

In the winter of 1840, Campbell, 
who had brought from Scotland the 
daughter of one of his brothers, to 
supevintend his household, took a new 
house in Victoria Square, Pimlico. 
The education of his niece and the 
furnishing his house gave him for a 
while sufficient occupation and amuse- 
ment. During the summer, his health 
was in anything but a satisfactory 
state. He would not abide by regi- 
men, and rheumatism was added to 
other complaints. He had heard 
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Beattie speak of some of the German 
baths, and he started very suddenly 
for Rotterdam. 

On his return to London, “ The 
Pilgrim of Glencoe” was published, but 
people would not read it. Such a few 
years before had been the fate of “ The- 
odric,” which fell dead-born. Camp- 
bell in vain endeavoured to obtain a 
rehearing for “ Theodric.” It was 
a decided failure, though we have the 
high authority of Mr. Craik, that it 
is the purest of his poems. ‘ * O’Con- 
nor’s Child,’” says Mr. Craik, “is the 
most passionate, ‘ Theodric’ the purest, 
of Campbell’s poems.”* 

Campbell’s income and expenditure 
were seldom well adjusted to each 
other, and one of the strange things in 
this biography is the frequency with 
which unexpected relief came, setting 
things right by some legacy, or acci- 
dental contingency of the kind. 

He next set or sold his -house at 
Pimlico. He went to France to in- 
quire about climate and cheapness 
of residence. He returned and sold 
some of his books, and wrote his name 
in such as he wished preserved for his 
niece, and at the close of the year 1843 
fixed himself in Boulogne. 

He amused himself for a while in 
endeavouring to arrange and classify 
his books. It was in vain. The trou- 
ble was too great, and the effort was 
discontinued. He wrote a few letters 
to his friends, dined now and then 
with the British consul, but soon 
found that even this was too much. 
He turned over maps, and thought he 
was busy with an undying work ou 
classical geography. He read the pa- 
pers, and predicted with grave alarm 
the encreasing power of Russia. He 
shut himself up at home more and 
more. At length his answer to all 
inquiries was, “that he was not well 
enough to see any one.” 

His home, however, was not cheer- 
less. His niece, and a friend who 
resided with them, read to him his 
favourite authors. He was fond of 
music, and she played to him. The 
Marseillaise hymn was his great favo-« 
rite. He had first heard it at Ratis- 
bon, in 1800. He grew worse from 
day to day; at last Beattie, in alarm, 


* Craik’s Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England, 
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left London for Boulogne. He found 
his friend dying. At the awful close 
of life the thought of his father, and 
of his voice in family prayer, and of 
the expressive language in which his 
devotional feelings were clothed, came 
back to the dying man. His father’s 
prayers seemed to him more like the 
language of inspiration than anything 
ever uttered by human lips, except the 
Liturgy of the Church of England; 
and during the last days of life the 
Y ) 
prayers of the Church of England 
seemed to be his great consolation. 
« Shall I pray for you,” said his niece 
to him the day before his death. “Oh, 
yes,” he replied, “let us pray for one 
another.” 

It is strange the last words he ut- 
tered were, “we shall see * * * 
to-morrow,” naming a friend who had 
died long—long before. 

On Saturday, June 15th, 1844, he 
died without a struggle. On July 3rd 
he was interred in Westminster Abbey. 
Great men assembled at that funeral, 
to honor one of England’s true poets. 
Peel was there, and Lockhart, and 
Macaulay, and Brougham. Milman 
headed the procession when it began 
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to move. Beattie was present, and 
well expresses the feeling of the mo- 
ment. The service for the dead, 
answered by the deep-toned organ, in 
sounds like distant thunder, produced 
an effect of indescribable solem- 
nity.” 

We have incidentally expressed such 
admiration of Campbell through this 
article, that there can be no object in 
any formal discussion of his particu- 
lar works, if, indeed, at this moment, 
we felt ourselves equal toit. Of his 
poems it is probable that the naval 
odes will each day rise into even high- 
er estimation, as nothing whatever in 
our language approaches them in 
homely earnestness—earnestness so en- 
tire as to be absolutely sublime. 

Dr. Beattie’s book is conceived in 
the spirit of great affection for Camp- 
bell. It has been, we think, too hastily 
put together, and might be improved 
by omitting a good many of the letters. 
It is, however, on the whole, entertain- 
ing, and, it is gratifying to feel, that 
it is calculated to make those who only 
knew Campbell as a poet, think of him, 
with whatever infirmities, as a kind- 
hearted, honorable, and good man :— 


** What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 
*Tis not the sculptured piles you heap! 
In dews, that heavens far distant weep, 

Their turf may bloom ; 
Or genii twine, beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 


** But strew his ashes to the wind, 
Whose word or voice has served mankind— 
And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die!” 
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A FRAGMENT FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON 


MS. BODL, 343.) 


(Death.) 


A House was built for thee, 
Ere thou callest dust thy Brother ;— 
A mould was shapen for thee, 
Ere thou camest from thy Mother :— 
Tts height is not known,— 

Its depth is not measured— 

*Tis locked by no stone, 

Till thy bones therein be treasured, 
Until that I bring thee 

Whence thou shalt part never, 
Until that I measure thee 

Thy clay-bed for ever !— 

Thy house is not built high, 

Nor lofty thy chamber, 

Yet therein thou well canst lie, 
Tho’ lowly that chamber ;— 

Its sideways are lowly— 

Its heelways are narrow, 

Yet therein thou well canst lie 
In that dim house of sorrow. 
The roof is built over thee 

To thy breast full nigh: wearily 
There shalt thou dwell, in cold, 
Darkly, and drearily,— 
Doorless is that dread House— 
Darkness dwells in it. 

Death keeps, for aye, the key— 
Fast art thou bound in it— 
Loathly is that Earth-ITouse, 
And grimmest to dwell in— 
The worms shall divide thee, 
Yet thou shalt dwell therein— 
There shalt thou yet be laid— 
And leave thy friends near thee, 
Thou hast no friends :—afraid 
They'll never come near thee, 
To ask how it liketh thee, 

That dim house of sorrow, 

Or ope the door, to ask for thee, 
After to-morrow.— 

For soon thou growest loathly, 
And hateful to look upon, 

And soon from thy forehead 
Thy locks fall one by one,— 
From thy ringlets their fairness 
Is scattered, no finger 

Shall pass through their smoothness :— 
None near thee shall linger. 
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TASSO AT ST. ONOFRIO. 


The vesper hymn was sung, and from the height 
Of St. Onofrio’s convent you might see 
Eternal Rome all sleeping in that light 
Of transient and mysterious purity, 
Which, like the tender farewell of the sun, 
Lingers o’er nature when the day is done. 


From the high terrace leant a lonely man, 
Whose eye pursued the parting gleam of day ; 
His frame was weak—his sunken cheek was wan : 
But as he gazed upon the fading ray, 
A flush passed o’er his brow, and something there 
Told of young hope still struggling with despair. 


Oh, Leonora’s lover! yet for thee 

Nature hath charms, for she hath ever been 
Thy friend, even in thy long captivity ; 

Gilding the saddest hour, the darkest scene. 
Yes! though the cold world from its victim fled, 
The sunbeam ne’er forsook thy lonely bed. 


That sunbeam was thy refuge from despair, 
When reason all but fled—when love was o’er ; 
Still, still that beam from Heaven descended there, 
And soothed thy spirit yet to hope once more, 
And lighted up a temple in thy mind, 
When Genius mocked at Fate, and dwelt enshrined. 


Genius! oh, what Genius! how thy cell 
Within its narrow precincts held a world! 
What radiant shapes obeyed thy magic spell, 
Crowding around the banner there unfurled ; 
And still hope promised as she led them on, 
‘That grieved Italia yet would claim her son. 


That time is come—a few short feverish hours, 
And on thy furrowed brow shall rest her crown. 
Oh! may not life renew its withered flowers, 
And thy declining years in peace go down. 
Enough of bitterness has been thy fate ; 
Say not that reparation comes too late. 


The sun had set when Tasso turned away, 
And bent his steps to St. Onofrio’s hall. 

The sun came forth, all jocund with the day ; 
But Tasso answered not to morning's call. 

At noon of night his broken spirit fled. 

Oh, Rome! thy laurel crown is for the dead! 
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FRANCE-=-THE INAUGURATION OF 1849, 


BY KAPPA. 


Tue year 1848, destined to be memor- 
able in future annals, has closed, and 
the curtain has dropped on the first 
act of the portentous political drama 
now performing in France. It has 
risen again on the second act, and 
discovered new characters on the 
scene about to develop a series of new 
and startling incidents. Never was 
the adage, that “ Truth is more won- 
derful than fiction,” so completely 
realised as at present in France. 

In the rapid sketch of the events of 
the past year, which was presented to 
our readers last month, the press closed 
upon us at the moment of the denoue- 
ment, and when the characters, so to 
speak, were about to assume their posi- 
tions in the tableau vivant, upon which, 
illuminated by white fire, the curtain 
was to drop. 

Let us resume, for a moment, the 
incidents with which we were then 
occupied. 

The presidential election was what 
journalists have agreed to designate 
as a “great fact.” It was also, like 
many other “ great facts” of the past 
year, unexpected. 

Prince Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the nephew of the Emperor 
Napoleon, the prisoner of Ham, and 
the adventurer of Strasbourg and 
Boulogne, was elected President by 
above six millions of votes. Let us see 
what actual proportion these suffrages 
bear to the entire constituency of 
France, under the conditions of uni- 
versal suffrage, as defined by the con- 
stitution. 

The population of France may, in 
round numbers, be stated at thirty- 
four millions ; of these, seventeen mil- 
lions are of the male sex. By the 
tables of the duration of life, so accu- 
rately kept and officially published in 
France, it follows, that of those seven- 
teen millions of males, not less than 
eight millions die before attaining the 
age of twenty-one years. There re- 
main, therefore, about nine millions of 
voters qualified by age. But of these, 
& certain proportion, more or less, are 


disqualified by various causes—such as 
sickness, absence from their legal do- 
wicile, imprisonment, condemnation 
for offences, &c. We may therefore 
assume the number of persons in a 
condition to deliver their votes at about 
eight and a-half millions. Of this 
number, seven and a-half millions ac- 
tually voted in the last election for the 
President. Of these seven and a-half 
millions, half a-million, or one in fif- 
teen, voted for one or other of the 
candidates who represented the ultra- 
democratic party. Seven millions of 
votes were divided among the moder- 
ate candidates, that is to say, those 
men who would have opposed all sub- 
versive doctrines, such as those of 
Communism and Socialism, and all 
tendencies towards red republicanism 
and ultra-democracy. 

These candidates consisted of two 
classes—the first was represented 
solely by Prince Louis Napoleon, im- 
personating the reaction, the success 
of whom must necessarily be a solemn 
protestation against the Revolution of 
February. 

The other candidates, such as Ge- 
neral Cavaignac and M. de Lamartine, 
represented those who accepted the 
Revolution as the instrument by which 
a moderate republic could be perma- 
nently established. It appears, then, 
that of the seven millions of votes the 
latter party had divided among them 
about one million, and six millions de- 
clared for the reaction in the person of 
Prince Louis Bonaparte. 

These are facts which it is impossi- 
ble either to evade or explain. No- 
thing can be more conclusive as to the 
state of opinion in France. Six-sevenths 
of the constituency are against the 
Revolution, but they are also adverse 
to a counter-revolution to be effected 
by armed force. They are partisans 
of order, and they hope, by legal 
means, to bring about another change. 
A portion of them, although adverse 
to the republican form of government, 
would not be unwilling to acquiesce in 
its maintenance, if once confidence 
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could be restored, and order perma- 
nently maintained. 

Many who think this to be impracti- 
cable conceive, neverthe less, that it 
will be neces ssary to give the Re public 
a fair trial, to convince its partisans 
of its impracticability ; and to accom- 
plish this, they think the reaction must 
not go on too fast, and that a counter- 
revolution now would be followed, at 
no distant time, by other movements 
similar to that of the 24th February, 
and equally disastrous to the prospe- 
rity and well-being of the country. 
They say, therefore, let us allow an 
undoubtedly fair trial to the Republic 
—let us have a perfect proof, which 
its most ardent partisans cannot reject, 
that it is unsuitable to France, and 
that it cannot be maintained. 

Others are more impatient, and re- 
fuse to allow the French people to be 
made the subject of such political em- 
piricism by an insignificant minority. 
They point to commerce languish- 
ing, to the treasury exhausted, to the 
public credit ruined, to the manufac- 
tures paralysed, the warehouses and 
magazines closed, the harbours empty, 
and they ask how long this is to be 
permitted. They compare the tables 
of the customs and indirect taxes of 
1848 with those of 1847, and they 
find a fearful falling off—a falling off 
not less in amount than thirty-five per 
cent. of the total; and contemplating 
these things, they are filled with indig- 
nation at those who would, under any 
pretexts, permit the continuance of 
such a system. 

If the result of the presidential elec- 
tion was remarkable, it was rendered 
doubly so by the circumstances under 
which it took place, and the manner 
in which it was conducted. 

The two real candidates were Gene- 
ral Cavaignac and Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, for the others had, evidently 
from the commencement, not the 
slightest chance of success. Of these 
two candidates, the former was th 
chief of the state, and as such invested, 
not with the ordinary powers of a re- 
sponsible monarch, but with little 
short of the extraordinary powers of a 
dictator. 

His friends and partisans filled all 
the offices of the state. The pro- 
vinces swarmed with them. They 
were found in the capacity of prefects 
at the head of all the departments ; as 
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sub-prefects, they presided over the 
arrondissements; and as mayors and 
adjoints, over the communes. The 
entire political and administrative ma- 
chinery of the country was therefore 
at the disposal of the government, 
which in Paris directed the great 
movements of the election. 

If the personal character of General 
Cavaignac placed him, in the estima- 
tion of many, above the suspicion of 
using unfair means, the same could 
not be said of his numerous support- 
Accordingly, proceedings took 
place in reference to his candidateship, 
which the most indulgent could not 
view without grave censure. 

The vast machinery of government, 
to which we have adverted, was used 
by his subordinates to the most un- 
sparing and unscrupulous extent. 
There was no department of the public 
service which was not rendered subser- 
vient to his election. Puffing biogra- 
phies and personal eulogies were print- 
ed by millions at the national expense. 
At the national expense they were dis- 
tributed through the provinces. Not 
only were the mail-coaches used for this, 
but special trains were provided for 
them on the railways, and sent laden 
with them from day to day. The 
most foul abuses were practised in the 
post-office to give circulation to these 
brochures. They were there put under 
the bands of the newspapers, thus en- 
suring a circulation, to be obtained by 
no other means. 

These operations were not confined 
to the fabrication of eulogies and puffs 
on General Cavaignac, but they were 
directed also to the production of 
every sort of defamatory and slander- 
ous publication against his opponent. 
In this the employes of the public 
were actively engaged. These were 
printed by millions, and circulated 
through the departments. <A host of 
artists were engaged in inventing and 
designing caricatures calculated to 
throw ridicule on Louis Bonaparte. 
It would, indeed, be endless to enu- 
merate and describe the machinery 
brought into operation on this oceca- 
sion, by the fact of the chief of the 
state being himself a candidate for his 
own continuance in that office. An 
instance of the audacious extent to 
which this system was pursued will 
be fresh in the recollection of the 
reader. 


ers. 
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On Thursday, the 7th Decem- 
ber, there appeared in the morn- 
ing journals the celebrated list of in- 
dividuals recommended to receive pen- 
sions by General Cavaignac. This 
list contained, as is well known, the 
families and accomplices ofall those who 
had attempted the life of Louis Philippe. 
It contained the family of Pepin. It 
contained the prostitute with whom 
Fieschi had cohabited, and who after- 
wards exhibited herself in the Café 
de la Bourse. It contained a great 
number of individuals convicted and 
under punishment for robbery, theft, 
attempts at assassination, for murder 
of the National Guard and police, for 
outrage against religion, and so forth. 
It contained the names of almost 
all the editors, sub-editors, and em- 
ployés, of the National, including those 
of M. Armand Marrast, President of 
the Assembly ; M. Bastide, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, &c. &c. This 
list, was published in the journals 
on the morning of Thursday the 
7th, accompanied by the indignant 
comments which such an atrocity na- 
turally excited in all well constituted 
minds. In the regular course, these 
journals, and the correspondence which 
such a report would naturally produce, 
ought to have gone off by the mails 
which left the post-office at 6, P.M. 
This, however, did not suit the purpose 
of the party, and accordingly an order 
was sent to the post-office to stop the 
mails, 

In the meanwhile, apologetic speeches 
were made in the Assembly on the 
subject by General Cavaignac and M. 
Senard, both of whom signed the 
obnoxious project. These speeches 
were instantly put into the hands 
of a great number of the chief 
printers in Paris, who were ordered 
to use all the power at their disposal 
to print them off against night. Mil- 
lions of them were accordingly printed 
by 11 o'clock, p.m., when they were 
brought to the post-office, and the 
malle postes literally loaded with 
them, inside and out, to the exclu- 
sion of passengers. It was asserted 
that a large portion of the jour- 
nals hostile to General Cavaignac 
were purposely left behind, and not 
forwarded until the following day. 
Thus the whole correspondence of 
France was stopped for six hours, in 
the personal interests of the chief of the 
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executive. Merchants were left without 
their orders and remittances, and the 
whole machinery of commerce was 
brought to a dead lock. But this 
was neither all nor the worst; alarm 
was spread over the country, and ru- 
mours were circulated in the depart- 
ments, that Paris was again in revolu- 
tion: another 24th of June was ex- 
pected, and the departments were ready 
to march on the capital. 

Another advantage to the govern- 
ment candidate was adroitly gained by 
this manceuvre. An emeute, at that 
moment, would have been the al- 
most certain means of General Ca- 
vaignac’s being again declared Dic- 
tator. The public were not yet pre- 
pared to replace him by another, and 
thus, bya lucky coup-de-main occurring 
at the moment of the election, he might 
have leaped into the presidential chair 
by a surprise, just as Louis Philippe 
was hurled from his throne in Febru- 
ary. All this, and other like contin- 
gencies, were calculated, and means 
prepared, to take advantage of them as 
they might occur. 

Familiar as we are with the system 
of public administration which pre- 
vails in the United Kingdom, it is 
difficult to convey toan English reader 
the immense power which the execu- 
tive government in France can exer- 
cise, to produce any desired effect 
through the departments. 

France consists of eighty-six depart- 
ments, corresponding nearly with the 
English counties ; over each depart- 
ment there presides a governor, called 
a Prefect, who is the nominee and 
local representative of the head 
of the state, and who can be, and is, 
removable at the will and pleasure of 
the government, without reason as- 
signed. Each department is divided 
into a certain number of arrondisse- 
ments, from three to seven, according 
to its extent and population. Each 
of these arrondissements is governed 
by a Sub-Prefect, who is also the no- 
minee of the Executive Government, 
and removable at pleasure. Each ar- 
rondissement is divided into cantons, 
varying in number again according to 
the population; and each canton is 
divided into communes. Thus the 
86 departments are divided into 363 
arrondissements, which are subdivided 
into 2,846 cantons, and are again sub- 
divided into 37,040 communes. In 
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all this chain of administration, the 
central government, at Paris, is re- 
presented by functionaries presiding 
over, and directly influencing the local 
population. All of these function- 
aries, from the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment to the lowest beadle of the 
canton, derive their appointments, 
their authority, and their emoluments, 
from the executive of Paris, by whom 
they may be severally removed and 
dismissed at pleasure. 

By means of the central bureaux, 
therefore, of Paris, government can, 
by a single mail, transmit its or ders, 
through the Prefects of Departments, 
to the lowest functionary of the com- 
munes and cantons. All these func- 
tionaries, during the late election, de- 
rived the breath of their nostrils from 
the Hotel of the Rue de Varennes. 
General Cavaignac was to them what 
Louis Philippe was before the Revolu- 
tion. 

Such was the machinery worked by 
the partisans of General Cavaignac, 
during the presidential election, and 
worked without limit or scruple; and 
yet so great was the repugnancy of 
public opinion to this candidateship, 
that he was not able to obtain more 
than one vote for every six obtained 
by his adversary. This adversary was 
a young man, whose entire life had been 
spent in exile, and who was deprived 
of all opportunity of influencing pub- 
lic opinion personally towards himself. 

The two proceedings by which his 
career was signalised—the affairs of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne—both ope- 
rated against him; the latter especi- 
ally covered him with ridicule—an 
effect which, in France, it is difficult 
to withstand. Prince Louis, moreover, 
was deprived of the means of promot- 
ing his candidateship by the ordinary 
measures adopted in popular elections. 
He even wanted money. Yet, in the 
face of all this, he was returned by 
upwards of six millions of votes 
against one million given to his op- 
ponent. 

An analogy is frequently attempted 
to be established between the great 
republic of America and that which 
has just been proclaimed in France. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that 
the government of the United States 
at present has a much closer analogy to 
the constitutional monarchy of Eng- 
land, than to the republic about to 
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be established in France. We say 
about to be established ; because it 
would be an utter delusion to imagine 
that, because a paper constitution 
has been proclaimed through the de- 
partments, amidst a mixture of ap- 
plause, hootings, and hisses—amidst 
cries of “Vive la Republique,” and 
* Vive Napoleon,” and “ Vive Henri 
V.,” and “ Vive le Comte de Paris,” 
and a bas Cavaignac,” ‘a bas I’ As- 
semblie Nationale”—we say it would 
be the height of absurdity to affirm that 
the republic is therefore established. 
Public opinion is kept down in Paris 
by 60,000 bayonets in the capital, be- 
sides as many more bristling around 
it. They who desire to overthrow the 
republic with a view to establish so- 
cialism, as well as they who desire to 
overthrow it with a view to re-erect a 
throne of one or other of the several 
pretenders, only bide their time and 
wait for an opportunity at which, 
either by the aid of the chamber to be 
returned by a new election, or by the 
aid of the army, in which divisions 
may arise, they may accomplish their 
purpose. 

The sort of persons into whose 
hands the government of France has 
fallen, since the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, may be conceived by some of the 
details which have been given in our 
last number. There are some 
other particulars of these, however, 
which are not uninteresting. 

M. Recurt, who was previously Mi- 
nister of the Interior and Minister of 
Public Works, and who was appointed 
Prefect of the Seine by General Ca- 
vaignac (an office of high importance, 
being the chief of the municipality of 
Paris), has been a habitual political 
conspirator—was a political convict, 
and the intimate friend and family con- 
nexion of Pepin, who died on the scaf- 
fold with Fieschi, for the horrible at- 
tempt, by the infernal machine, on 
Louis Philippe, his family and suite. 

The predilection of Gen. Cavaignac 
for that party was manifested after he 
was compelled, by the majority in the 
Assembly to admit MM. Dufaure and 
Vivien, of the moderate party, into the 
ministry. As a counterpoise to this, 
he raised M. Recurt to the Prefec- 
ture of the Seine. M. Recurt was 
included in the national pension list, 
we have already mentioned, for a pen- 
sion of £20 a-year, 
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M. Gervais (de Caen), placed in the 
Prefecture of Police, by General Ca- 
vaignac, was also a political conspira- 
tor and convict. He was also one of 
the objects recommended for a pension 
of £20 a-year. 

M. Caussidiere was also a_ political 
convict. This individual, in the emeute 
of February, went escorted by the 
rabble, and accompanied by the noto- 
rious Sobrier, to the Prefecture of 
Police, and took unceremonious pos- 
session of it. Self-appointed, these 
two individuals instantly commenced 
executing the functions of the office. 
They at once dismissed the entire per- 
sonnel of the department, and substi- 
tuted for them a mob of convicts, 
thieves, and conspirators, their habi- 
tual friends and associates. Of these 
the agents of police were immedi- 
ately composed. Two guards were 
formed, composed of the same mate- 
rials; the one called the Republican 
Guard, and the other the Montagnards, 
who did the duty previously performed 
by that most efficient body, the Muni- 
cipal Guard, horse and foot. As an 
external indication of their political 
faith, these pretorians of communism 
and socialism wore red sashes and red 
feathers ; and in order to efface the tri- 
colour, the symbol of the moderate 
republic, abolished all the white from 
their uniform. They kept, for several 
months, forcible possession of the Pre- 
fecture of Police, and were only ex- 
pelled from it at last, by an extraordi- 
nary force of the army and the Na- 
tionak Guard. 


Caussidiere and Sobrier, both poli- 
tical convicts, now, however, quarrel- 
ed, and a sort of branch prefecture 
was established by Sobrier in the 
Rue de Rivoli, in the house facing 
the angle of the Tuileries formed by 
the Pavilion Marsan, lately the habi- 
tation of the Duchess of Orleans, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Nemours. 
This house assumed for a time all the 
appearance of a castle of banditti. 
Sentinels of the red guard were ac- 
cordingly posted at the door, and no 
one was admitted without a pass- 
word. Here were hatched the plots of 
the 17th April, and the 15th May. 
Here were drawn up and debated on, 
the decrees for the dissolution of the 
National Assembly, the re-establish- 
ment of the guillotine, and the confis- 
cation of the property of the rich, which 
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were proposed from the tribune by 
Barbes, Blanqui, and their associates, 
on the day of the 15th May. 

Caussidiere was succeeded, after 
his resignation, in consequence of the 
affair of the 15th May, by M. Ducoux, 
another red republican, only a shade 
better than Caussidiere himself. 

M. Ducoux, on the accession to 
office of MM. Dufaure and Vi- 
vien, wrote an impertinent letter to 
General Cavaignac, throwing up his 
office, in consequence of the “appoint- 
ment of these respectable men. Ge- 
neral Cavaignac —* in his stead 
M. Gervais (de Caen). 

M. Bastide, the late Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, was originally chief-secre- 
tary of M. de Lamartine, and succeeded 
the latter as minister, upon the ap- 
pointment of the executive commis- 
sion, in May. M. Bastide was also a 
political convict, and was down on 
the pension-list for twenty pounds a- 
year. He was a sort of sub-editor, or 
coadjutor, in the National, and is, 
perhaps, one of tie least objectionable 
among the party who seized upon 
power after February. 

M. Hetzell, the chief secretary of 
the Minister of Foreign Affi airs, is, or 
was lately, a small publisher in the 
Rue de Richelieu, dealing chiefly in 
illustrated works. 

These were the leading personagesin 
the public administration. It were 
endless to attempt to go through the 
minor appointments. “There we find 
swarming all the ignorance, vulgarity, 
and presumption which could be col- 
lected together by sweeping the floors 
of the bureau and printing-rooms of 
the National. 

It has been often asked, and the 
question has never been answered, 
why, before the proclamation of the 
Republic, the French people were not 
consulted ? ‘ 

It will doubtless seem strange that, 
while it was “deemed essential to 
leave to the choice of the sovereign 
people, expressed by universal suf- 
frage, the individual who was to occupy 
the presidency of the republic, that 
same sovereign people were never al- 
lowed to express their will on the ques- 
tion, whether a republic should be es- 
tablished at all ! 

After the revolution of February, 
when existing institutions were dislo- 
cated, and the « personnel” of the mo- 
narchy scattered to the winds, there re- 
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mained, by universal acknowledgment, 
no right of in the 
universal people. 

The warmest demo- 
eracy would not dare openly to deny 
the right of that people to ¢ shoose their 
form of government. Again and again 
that minority, who seized on power 
by a ‘* coup de main,” were challenged 
to submit this question to universal 
suffrage, whether there should be a 
republic in France or a constitutional 
monarchy. 

They never dared to do this. = re- 
public was proclaimed in February, by 
those who usurped the power, at the lo- 
tel de Ville, without consulting the 
country, and without any right to make 
such a proclamation. It was again 
proclaimed from the steps of the Na- 
tional Assembly in May, but it was 
done under the menaces of a mob, 
collected round the building, whose 
shouts were heard through its open 
windows—a mob collected there by the 
party of the National. Ina moment 
of de »~plorable weakness the newly-con- 


sovereignty save 


advocates of 


vened assembly yielded to a feeling of 


alarm, and, contrary to their own con- 
victions, allowed the Provisional Go- 
vernment and its partisans again to 
The country, 
it is true, so far assented to this that 
it did not rise in insurrection, and 
compel its representatives to retract. 

The cause of this passive assent was 
the horror of civil war. 

Yet, after all, this patience of the 
outraged people, did not prevent the 
evil; civil war broke out in June, and 
the government, who usurped power 
on 24th February, proclaimed the 
state of siege on 24th June. Personal 


proc ‘laim the republic. 


liberty was outraged, the domiciles of 
liberty of 


citizens were violated, the 
the press ceased, the agents of power 
invaded printing-oflices, closed their 
doors, 
editors, with- 
reason assigned, 
were and committed to solitary 
confinement ; they were detained for 
weeks, and at length liberated, 
bitrarily as they had been arrested. 
General Cavaignac, in the plenitude 
of his majesty, did not deign even to 
assign areason for this, nor has he 
done so to the present hour, 

In the case of La Pre 288, the reason 
assigned by public opinion was that 
that journal had been the tradi- 
tional opponent of the National ; until 


the government. The 
out trial, or even 


seized, 


as ar- 


and placed on them the seal of 
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February it had triumphed over its 
adversary. The National,  deter- 
mined that the first act to be exe- 
euted, in virtue of the dictatorial 
power mferred on General Ca- 
vaignac, should be one of retalia- 
tion ; and, accordingly, the agents of 
police were sent to the bure aux of the 
Presse, without notice and without 
reason, turned the employés into the 
streets, sealed up the doors, and lodg. 
€ d the chief editor in the conciergerie. 
Thus was a journal, which had been 
established for twelve years, which 
counted 60,000 subse ribe rs, afforded 
emp oy ment to 900 persons, represent- 
ed a capital of £100,000, paid to the 
treasury nearly amillion of francs an- 
nus ally—sus spe nded, without trial, and 
without condemnation ; and all this 
was accomplished merely to satisfy 
the vengeance of the editor and con- 
tributors of a small journal, the num- 
ber of whose readers, confessedly, 
never amounted to more than about 
one-sixth part of those of Za Presse. 
The personal bitterness excited by 
this contest was not slow to _ 
its fruits. The election took place, a 
is well known, on the same day for 
the eighty-six departments, including 
Corsica and Algeria. The reports of 
each of these made 1 vy the baal autho- 
rities were returned to Paris, where 
they were examined, collected and 
summed up by a committee of the As- 
sembly, ap pointed to ascertain and re- 
port the result. They arrived, of 
course, at successive intervals, accord- 
ing to the distance; but it immediately 
became apparent that Prince Louis 
would be returned by an immense ma- 


jority. 


Much excitement prevailed in the 
capital. Fears were entertained of an 
Imperialist movement ; but to do jus- 
tice to Prince Louis himself, and to 
those by whose advice he acted, every 
conceivable discouragement was given 
to such a measure. The organs of the 
moderate party, and the friends of the 
prince himself, loudly and earnestly 
declared that any such proceeding 
would gravely compromise his inte- 
rests. 

It would have become the duty of 
the President of the Assembly, M. 
Armand Marrast, and of the chief 
functionaries of the government, to 
have proclaimed and installed the Pre- 
sident of the Republic with becoming 
honours and with ceremonials more or 
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less splendid. This would haye been 
a bitter pill to swallow for the Na- 
tional, and an expedient was accord- 
ingly devised to evade it. 

On Wedne sday, the 20th of Decem- 
ber, Paris being in profound tranquil- 
lity, no cause of alarm being appare nts 
and the returns of several of the de- 
partments not having yet arrived, 
bodies of troops were seen moving, to 
the surprise of the people, in strong co- 
lumns, by various routes, towards the 
Assembly. At three o’clock all the 
avenues to it were interrupted, and it 
was invested in the same manner as 
on the 15th May and the 24th June. 
Alarm was spread through the capital, 
and an insurrection was apprehended. 
It was, however, asserted by those in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Assembly that the government had 
come to a resolution to have the Pre- 
sident proclaimed without waiting for 
the returns of the remaining depart- 
ments. 

At’ four o’clock, accordingly, the 
new President was called upon to take 
the oaths in the tribune, and M. Ar- 
mand Marrast formally proclaimed 
him. Prince Louis then delivered a 
speech which appeared in the journals 
of the day; and having descended 
from the tribune, he approached Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, who was seated on 
one of the front benches, and with 
much apparent gracefulness and cor- 
diality said to him :— 

«General, I am proud to succeed 
a man such as you, and [ trust that 
France will still continue to receive 
the benefit of your services.” The 
prince then extended his hand to Ge- 
neral Cavaignac. ‘The latter, during 
this address, never rose from his seat, 
nor showed any disposition to accept 
the kindness proffe red tohim. W = n 
Prince Louis extended his hand, Ge- 
neral Cavaignac put his forefinger into 
it. 

This strange demeanour has been 
explained by stating that General 
Cavaignac was taken by surprise on 
this occasion, and that he was pre-oc- 
cupied. The general himself, however, 
does not appear even to have offered 
any explanation of this curious cir- 
cumstance. 

Prince Louis went out of the As- 
sembly accompanied by one of the 
vice-presidents, the secretaries, and 
some of the members. He found his 
coupé waiting for him at the gate 
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upon the Quai. There was a squadron 
of cavalry in attendance with General 
Changarnier, Commander-in-Chief of 
the National Guard, and his staff. 
‘They escorted the new President over 
the bridge, through the Place de 
la Concorde to the Palace of the Ely- 
ste Bourbon in the Champs Elysées, 
which was assigned him as his residence 
by the Assembly. Such was the inde- 
cent haste with which this proceeding 
was executed, that there was not a 
room in the palace prepared for his 
reception on his arrival, and it was 
with difficulty arrangements were made 
for the accommodation of the cabinet 

council which was held in the evening. 
The palace was filled with carpenters, 
uphols terers, and painters, employed 
in preparing it for the President. 

The ostensible motive of this pro- 
ceeding was to avoid dangerous mani- 
festations, which, it was said, had been 
concerted for the occasion of the pro- 
clamation of the President of the Re- 
public. It was reported that a plot 
had been discovered to se size the person 
of Prince Louis on le aving the Assem- 
bly, and to carry him in triumph to 
the Tuileries amidst cries of “ Vive 
l’Empereur.” The real motive, how- 
ever, which was believed to have 
prompted this unexpected measure, 
was to deprive the new President of 
the triumph which the formal ceremo- 
nies of his proclamation would give 
him, and to ‘‘smuggle him,” as one of 
the journals of the day said, “like a 
pac ‘ket of contraband goods into the 
palace, and leave him there, amidst 
carpenters, painters, and other arti- 
sans.” 

The same evening, the former Cabi- 
net having resigned, the new Cabinet 
was appointed as follows :— 

M. Odillon Barrot, representative 
of the people, Minister of Justice, 
charged with the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers in the absence of 
the President of the Republic. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, representa- 
tive of the people, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

M. Léon de Malleville, represen- 
tative of the people, Minister of the 
Interior. 

M. Rulhiéres, General of Division, 
representative of the people, Minister 
of War. 

M. de Tracy, representative of the 
people, Minister of the Marine and 
Colonies. 
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M. Falloux, representative of the 
people, Minister of Public Instruction 
and Worship. 

M. Léon Faucher, representative of 
the people, Minister of Public Works. 

P Bixio, Vice-President of the 
National Assembly, Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

M. Passy (Hippolite), Member of 
the Institute, Minister of Finances. 

The new Government was scarcely 
formed, when it was in danger of fall- 
ing to pieces. It is well known that, 
within three or four days, the Minister 
of the Interior and the Minister of 
Commerce deserted it. Various ex- 

lanations of this schism were given. 

That appeared certain was, that a 
serious dissent took place between M. 
Léon de Malleville, Minister of the In- 
terior, and the President. The Presi- 
dent addressed a letter to the minister, 
which caused the immediate resigna- 
tion of the latter. The minister took 
the letter to a meeting of his colleagues, 
which was held at the palace of the 
Minister of Justice in the Place Ven- 
dome, where he submitted it to them. 
They resolved collectively to resign, 
and M. Odillon Barrot proceeded to 
the Elysée Bourbon with their resig- 
nation in his pocket. Prince Louis 
became alarmed, felt that he had com- 
mitted a grave indiscretion, expressed 
his regret at what had happened, and 
made a gentlemanly apology. Upon 
this, M. O. Barrot convoked the Mi 
nistry at the palace of the President, 
where the explanations were repeated, 
and the Ministers withdrew their re- 
signation, and decided on remaining 
in office. 

Later in the day, however, M. Léon 
de Malleville changed his mind, and 
resolved definitively to resign, which 
he did, and was accompanied in this 
resolution by M. Bixio, Minister of 
Commerce. 

Another meeting of the Cabinet took 
vm in the evening, at which M. 

éon Faucher, Minister of Public 
Works, was transferred to the In- 
terior; M. Lacrosse, Vice-President 
of the Assembly, was appointed Mi- 
nister of Public Works; and M. Buf: 
fet, a promising young member of the 
Assembly, was appointed Minister of 
Commerce. 

These were the facts connected with 
the ministerial crisis, which so inau- 
spiciously signalised the ‘‘debut” of the 
President. Various reports were cir- 
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culated respecting the real cause of 
M. de Malleville’s resignation. It was 
said that Prince Louis had required 
M. de Malleville to countersign the 
nomination of M. Emile de Nieuwer- 
kerke to the post of ‘ Directeur des 
beaux Arts”—a place occupied, since 
the Revolution of February, by M. 
Charles Blanc, the brother-of the well- 
known Louis Blanc. With this de- 
mand M. de Malieville refused to 
comply. 

M. de Nieuwerkerke is a person of 
distinguished family, and favourably 
known as an amateur in sculpture. 
He is well known in the fashionable 
circles in Paris, where he has been 
distinguished by the favour and pa- 
tronage of the Princess Mathilde 
Demidoff, the daughter of the ex- 
king Jerome, the Governor of the 
Invalides, and, consequently, the first 
cousin of the President. It was un- 
derstood that the proposed appoint- 
ment was the consequence of the re- 
commendation of this lady. 

Supposing this statement to be true, 
M. de Malleville has been censured 
even by his friends for an over degree 
of scrupulousness in his disinclination 
to comply with the desire of the Pre- 
sident. There was nothing in the 
character or personal qualifications of 
M. de Nieuwerkerke which could have 
rendered the appointment unfit; and 
beyond these qualifications the Mi- 
nister of the Interior had no right to 
look. 

It was also said that Prince Louis 
had demanded of M. de Malleville, to 
deliver to him certain documents, 
preserved in the archives of the Mi- 
nistry of the Interior, relative to the 
affairs of Strasbourg and Boulogne, in 
which Prince Louis had figured. 
Amongst these documents were al- 
leged to be letters, addressed by 
Prince Louis to King Louis Philippe ; 
and also letters addressed to the Mi. 
nister of the Interior and the Prefect 
of Police, from agents employed by 
the government as spies around the 
person of the prince, not only to 
watch and report his movements, but 
to prompt and stimulate them. Some 
of these letters, it was said, contained 
matter proving that M. de Malleville 
himself, as well as M. Thiers, were 
directly implicated in the employment 
of these agents. 

It was further stated that, on the 
other hand, M, de Malleville had pro- 
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sed a list of nominations to the 

refectures of Departments, for sig- 
nature, to the President, which nomi- 
nations the President considered to be 
of too reactionary a character, and 
declined to sign. 

We give the several reports as they 
circulated, without pretending to gua- 
rantee their accuracy. 

It was not long before some further 
details of this curious affair oozed out. 
A copy of the letter addressed by 
Prince Louis to M. de Malleville was, 
by some means or other, obtained by 
the editor of a small provincial paper, 
— at Nantes, called LZ’ Hermine. 

t was published in that journal, and 
copied immediately into all the jour- 
nals of Paris, and other parts of 
France. The following is the letter:— 


‘ Monsieur le Ministre,—I asked the 
Prefect of Police whether he did not 
sometimes receive reports on diplomacy. 
He replied in the affirmative, and that 
he yesterday sent to you copies of a dis- 
patch relating to Italy. These dis- 
patches, you know, ought to be directly 
remitted to me, and I cannot but express 
to you my dissatisfaction at your delay 
in communicating them to me. I equally 
desire that you will send me the sixteen 
cartons (cases) which I have requested 
from you. I wish to have them on 
Thursday. (These are the documents 
relating to the affairs of Strasbourg and 
Boulogne.) Ido not, besides, approve 
of the Minister of the Interior drawing 
up articles which relate to me person- 
ally. This was not done under Louis 
Philippe, and ought not to be done now. 
For several days I have not received 
any telegraphic despatches. In short, 
I perceive clearly that the ministers 
I have appointed wish to treat me as if 
the famous Constitution of Siéyes was 
in force, but this I will not suffer. Ac- 
cept, M. le Ministre, the assurance of 
my sentiments of high distinction. 

“LL. N. Bonaparte. 

“*P.S.—I have forgotten to say that 
there are at St. Lazare eighty women 
in confinement, of whom only one has 
been brought before the court-martial. 
Tell me if I have the right of setting 
them at liberty, for in that case I shall 
give immediate orders for it.” 


Nothing could exceed the excite- 
ment which followed the publication 
of.this document. At first its authen- 
ticity was doubted. But those who 
had been rendered cognizant of it 
were speedily forced to admit that it 
was textually correct. 
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It appeared that it was written and 
dispatched at a late hour on the night 
of Wednesday, the 27th December ; 
and it was said that the writer, at the 
moment, was under the excitation of 
wine. It was contended that the 
style and language of the letter itself 
in some degree indicated this. That 
it was hastily written, and without 
the deliberation and counsel which 
usually precedes the dispatch of letters 
so important, is manifested by the 
after-thought in the P.S. It will be 
observed, also, that the writer de- 
manding the delivery of certain docu- 
ments on Z'hursday, appears to be ig- 
norant, or forgetful, of the day on 
which he was writing. If we write 
on Wednesday night, ordering some- 
thing to be done on the next morning, 
the phrase used would be different. 

Be this as it may, the ministry 
rigorously discharged their duty. It 
appeared, from what transpired after- 
wards, that on the very evening on 
which Prince Louis was proclaimed 
President, the first act of M. de Malle- 
ville, on entering the Ministry of the 
Interior, was to place the seals of the 
state on sixteen boxes, containing the 
documents relative to the affairs of 
Boulogne, and to place them securely 
under lock and key. Such a precau- 
tion indicated, on the part of the 
minister, a conviction of the possibility 
not only that direct and open efforts 
might be made, on behalf of the Pre- 
sident, to withdraw these documents 
from the archives of the Interior, but 
that even furtive means might be re- 
sorted to. 

On the retirement of M. de Malle- 
ville, the same precaution was ob- 
served by his successor, M. Leon 
Faucher, who, as well as M. de Malle- 
ville assured the Assembly that the 
documents had been, and would be, 
carefully preserved. 

Thus the Prince President had 
scarcely entered upon the exercise of 
his functions before discordance mani- 
fested itself, arising from the unde- 

fined powers and responsibilities of 
the chief of the executive and the 
ministers. The ministers, in entering 
upon the exercise of their duties, saw, 
or desired to see, in the President a 
constitutional monarch. They wished 
to realise in him the celebrated maxim 
of M. Thiers, that the sovereign reigns, 
but does not govern. They desired 
to attain the favourite object of the 
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latter statesman by establishing in 
France a government of administra- 
tive regime, similar to that of Eng- 
land, and thus to reform what was 
always considered as one of the great- 
est abuses of Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment. This monarch, like his prede- 
cessors, delighted to assume an active 
yart in the affairs of state. He sat 
himself in person at the cabinet coun- 
cils, and exercised a direct and i impor- 
tant influence in their deliberations. 
Most of the ministers, since the Revo- 
lution of July, submitted to this as a 
matter of course, recognising in it the 
political manners of France, and the 
established habitudes of the old mo- 
narchical regime. 

M. Thiers was disposed to resist it, 
and contended that 
governinent was incompatible with the 
spirit of a constitutional monarchy. 
**The sovereign was,” he said, “ ir- 
responsible, the whole responsibility 
resting upon his ministers.” From 
this it followed, he contended, that 
the entire deliberative power should 
rest with the ministers, as in England, 
and that the sovereign was merely the 
agent by which the measures decided 
on by the ministers were to be carried 
into effect. Neither the French so- 
vereign, however, nor the French 
people, understood this; and Louis 
Philippe’s resistance to M. Thiers 
met with no dissent, either with the 
public, or with the majority of the 
Chamber. 

It is evident that this old struggle 
between the chief of the state and his 
ministers has again broken out, but 
the friends of the president contend 
that the present case has no analogy 
with that of a constitutional monarchy, 

In the latter the monarch is irre- 
sponsible. In this instance the presi- 
dent is responsible, according to the 
spirit and the letter of the constitution. 
Responsibility infers power, and de- 
monstrates the absurdity of the at- 
tempt to convert the president into a 
stuffed figure, to carry into effect the 
decrees of his ministers, as a mere au- 
tomaton. 

In their attempt, therefore, to re- 
fuse to the chief of the state the exer- 
cise of definite power, the ministry 
were clearly wrong. But the minis- 
try itself is also responsible. There is 
joint responsibility left unfortunately, 
but ill-defined by the constitution, and 
conflicts are likely to arise continually 
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between the chief of the state and his 
subordinates. 

In the Republic of the United States 
the president, as is well known, exer- 
cises a large share of power, but the 
American republic is a confederation, 
and the central government at Wash. 
ington hes powers which have but 
little analogy with the French Repub- 
lic, one and indivisible. 

While the ministers of Louis Napo- 
leon desired that he should reign, but 
not govern, Louis Napoleon himself 
insists that he should govern, if he do 
not reign. 

But the conflict of powers which 
was developed immediately after the 
proclamation of the President, is not 
alone between the President and the 
Cabinet ; it is equally between the Ca- 
binet and the Assembly, and between 
the President and the Assembly. Be- 
tween these three powers of the state 
a sort of triangular duel is produced. 
Two-thirds of the Assembly are op- 
posed to the President; a majority is 
opposed to the ministry, and tolerate 
them only because it would be more 
inconvenient to vote them out; and 
finally the ministry itself is opposed to 
the President. Prince Louis is con- 
scious, and cannot be otherwise, that 
the moderate party into whose em- 
braces he has fallen, would willingly 
smother the republic, and substitute 
in its place a regency and the Comte 
de Paris, or Henri V., with succession 
to the Comte. He has not forgotten 
that the journals of this party desig- 
nated him as a ** plank by which the 
chasm between the re public and mo- 
narchy could be crossed ;” and rather 
than suffer himself to be used after 
this fashion he would ally himself with 
the sincere republicans—the repub- 
licans of the Veille, as they are called 
—or even with the party of the Moun- 
tain. 

Such astate of things produced 
unceasing intrigues during the early 
part of January. The President 
had alternate conferences with M.M. 
Thiers, Molé, Bugeaud, and the 
members of the cabinet, on the one 
hand, and M. Marrast and the mem- 
bers of the republican party on the 
other. It is said that he distinctly 
stated to the leaders of the moderate 
party, that he would either have a 
cabinet composed of the eminent men 
of the one side or the other ; that if the 
moderate party intended to maintain 
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themselves in affairs, their chief men 
must come forward, and assume the 
responsibilities of the situation; in 
short, that he would not suffer MM. 
Thiers, Molé, and Bugeaud to stand 
in the * coulisses” of the ministry, 
prompting the ostensible perform- 
ers, without exposing themselves to 
the public approbation or disapproba- 
tion ; they must come forward, or 
leave the ‘stage to that party whose 
chiefs do not shrink from the respon- 
sibilities of the state. 

At the time these lines are written, 
such is the situation of affairs. Even 
the Mountain do not despair of court- 
ing the favour of the President. They 
think that he ms iy be forced to throw 
himself upon them, rather than allow 
himself to be converted into a tool by 
those who only look to the re-establish. 
ment of a constitutional monarchy, 
and that, not in his own person, but in 
the person of others. 

The conflict prevailing between the 
powers of the state has raised the 
question of the dissolution of the As- 
sembly. No ex xisting body, save itself, 
has the power of pronouncing its dis- 
solution. Its powers, being those of a 
constituent assembly, are without limit. 
It is concurrent with the President, 
whose powers are defined by the con- 
stitution it has made. ‘The question, 
then, is, how can these two powers, 
derived from the same source—uni- 
versal suffrage—be brought into har- 
mony with each other? It is con- 
tended that the Assembly must con- 
tinue in session until it shall pass the 
organic laws; but the laws which it 
thus designates would require, at least, 
two years for their comple tion, and 
thus the dissolution of the actual As- 
sembly would be postponed indefinitely, 
and the present discordance between 
the powers of the state perpetuated. 
Under these circumstances, pe titions 
and remonstrances are pouring in from 
all the departments, for an immediate 
or speedy dissolution. Resolutions of 
the Councils General were adopted to 
the like effect ; and it ws a8 EVEN SUPos- 
ed that a “coup d’ Etat,” or a manifes- 
tation by the N: utional Guards, might 
have been resorted to, to bring about 
the termination of the Asse mbly. 

The reluctance of the Assembly to 
dissolve itself will be readily under- 
stood when it is stated, that not more 
than one-third of its members have 
the least expectation of being re-elect 
ed. It follows that six hundred mem- 
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bers will be turned adrift, who have 
been, and are now receiving one pound 
a-day as their salary. For the most 
part, these individuals are in a situa- 
tion to render this pe c uniary compen-~ 
sation a great object; and they will 
consent, therefore, to a dissolution 
only under the pressure of compulsory 
measures. 

Such was the situation of the As- 
sembly and of public opinion on this 
important question, when on the 12th 
of January the project of M. Ratteau 
was submitted to it for its definitive 
—— on the 19th of March. 

A short but animated debate took 
plac e, in which M. Pierre Bonaparte, 
the son of the late Prince of Canino, 
made a furious speech against the 
dissolution, which was vehemently 
applauded by the party! of the Moun- 
tain and the Red Re ‘public. 

The Count de Montalembert deli- 
vered a speech ‘of more than usual 
brillianey and eloquence in favour of 
the project. This speech was inter- 
rupted by the most outrageous insults 
and uproar from the party of the 
Mountain. M. O. Barrot closed the 
debate by an admirable speech in 
favor of the dissolution, and a division 
took place, altogether unexpected by 
any parties, within or without the 
assembly, by which the project for 
speedy dissolution was carried by a 
majority of 400 against 396. The 
effect of this vote, however, was like 
the first reading of a bill in the British 
parliament,’ merely a sanction of the 
principle of the measure. 

It was considered, however, that 
this decision would bind the Assembly 
so as to prevent it from going bac kon 
its resolution, and that whatever might 
be the subsequent proceeding a speedy 
dissolution had become inevitable. 

The resolution above mentioned 
having been adopted upon a motion 
made to accept a report prese ented by 
a committee against the project of M. 
Ratteau, it became, in the ordinary 
routine of parliamentary business, ne- 
cessary to app int anothe ‘1 committee 
to frame a report upon the same pro- 
Ratteau, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Assembly. 
This committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed i in a few days after the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and an extra- 
ordinary, but not altogether unex- 
pected, result ensued; for the com- 
mittee thus named was composed of 
individuals who, with scarcely an ex- 
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ception, were still more hostile to the 
a of M. Ratteau, than those who 

made the report rejected by the 
Assembly. To render this parlia- 
mentary paradox intelligible, it is ne- 
cessary to explain here the manner in 
which these committees are nomi- 
nated. 

The Assembly, consisting of nine 
hundred members, is divided into fif- 
teen bureaux, each of sixty members. 
When a committee is appointed to 
report to the Assembly on any pro. 
ject of law or decree, each bureau 
names one member by ballot, and the 
committee thus consists of fifteen 
members, elected by the bureaux. In 
the present case, as we have just stated, 
the fifteen members named in this 
manner were all known to entertain 
opinions adverse to the vote of the 
Assembly, with which their report was 
expected to be in harmony. Many 
of them were ultra-Montagnards, and 
among them was included M. Grevy, 
who was himself the author of the re- 

rt which the Assembly had just re- 
jected. It may be asked, then, how 
it could happen that a committtee 
could be appointed in such entire dis- 
cordance with the vote of the Assem- 
bly, and with public opinion. 

The explanation is easy. 

The vote delivered by the Assembly 
was made by open voting, the mem- 
bers voting on the one side, and on 
the other, knowing that their names 
would be published in the journals, 
and would, therefore, become known 
to their constituents; but the mem- 
bers of the committee were elected 
in the bureaux by ballot, and the 
public could have no means of know- 
ing who voted for or against them. 
The control of public opinion did 
not operate here, as in the other case, 
and the majority took this secret 
means of prolonging the existence of 
the Assembly, and their own twenty- 
five francs a-day. 

The committee thus appointed have 
not actually presented their report at 
the moment we write; but it is per- 
fectly understood that such report will 
be against fixing any definite date for 
the dissolution of the Assembly, or 
taking any step which will indicate 
a resolution against its indefinite con- 
tinuance. 

This report will be presented to the 
Assembly, who must adopt one or other 
of two courses. It must either con- 
tradict its vote of the 12th January, 
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by adopting this report, which will be 
still more strongly opposed to the pro- 
ject of M. Ratteau than that which it 
formerly rejected; or it must reject 
it, and thus place itself in opposition 
when acting collectively, and by open 
voting with itself when acting in its 
bureaux, in the absence of reporters, 
and by secret voting. It is needless 
to point out to what extent proceed- 
ings of this kind must bring into dis- 
credit the constituent Assembly. 

The elements of civil war are at 
this moment fomenting in France: 
and if some providential incidents do 
not occur to bring into harmony the 
conflicting parties which now distract 
the country, it is difficult to imagine 
how that greatest of all social and 
political evils can be averted. The 
fragments of the republican party, 
however repulsive they may be to 
each other, are not so much so as each 
and all of them are to the partisans of 
monarchy. ‘The moderate Republi- 
cans, the Ultra-Democrats, the Red 
Republicans, Terrorists, Socialists, 
and Communists, though more or less 
reciprocally opposed, will coalesce, 
and constitute a formidable body, 
whenever monarchy raises its crest. 
It is at this moment understood that 
the advocates for the restoration of 
monarchy are sanguine in their hopes 
that the approaching election for the 
legislative Assembly, to be convoked 
under the constitution, will produce a 
body of delegates exhibiting a majo- 
rity so formidable in favour of the re- 
constitution of the monarchy, that the 
Republic must fall. A supposition is 
even abroad, that the present ministry 
are conniving at, if not fostering, 
the reaction. 

It is admitted, that if the Republic 
should fall, the only monarchy which 
has the least chance of being re-esta- 
blished is the legitimate monarchy 
represented in the person of Henri V. ; 
yet this is, perhaps, the form in which 
monarchy would excite the most in- 
vincible repugnancy of the democratic 
party, round which the most intract- 
able and resolute enemies of the Dy- 
nastics collect. The Bonapartists 
have already declared, through their 
organs of the press, that they would 
prefer the red republic itself to a 
restoration. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionably 
large majority in the country which 
would exult in the establishment of 
the legitimate throne, with a succes- 
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sion to the Comte de Paris, yet the 
minority, which could oppose this even 
by force of arms, is sufficiently strong, 

and more than sufficie tly obstinate, 

to produce a civil war, the end of 
which it would be difficult to foresee. 
The position and circumstances of this 
minority give it a strength of which 
its limited numbers would de sprive it. 

It is collected in masses in the capital 
and in the great towns. It is orga- 
nized in societies and clubs, which 
maintain communications with each 
other, such as to ensure unity of ac- 
tion. On the other hand, the far 
more numerous body which would 
support monarchy, is scattered over 
the surface of France, and placed more 
especially: in the rural districts. The 
same co- operation is excluded by this 
circumstance. It is difficult to imagine 
any combination more favourable to 
civil war. If the central government 


in Paris should pass into the hands of 


the Republican party, with whom all 
the ultra-democrats of every shade 
would then coalesce, the departments 
would rise in insurrection, and the 
country would march upon the towns. 

If, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment should be retained by the mode- 
rate party, with its know npredilec tions 


for monarchy, how is it to rid itself of 


the engagements it has already con- 
tracted to the Republic ? These are 
difficulties which chance and cireum- 
stances alone can solve—chance and 
circumstances, which have already 


produced so extraordinary a series of 


events since the 24th of Februar Ye 
One of the last acts of the govern- 
ment at the moment we write has been 
the presentation of a list of three can- 
didates for the vice-Presidency of the 
Republic tothe Assembly. The con- 
stitution, with a view to share the 
power of choice between the Assembly 
and the President, has decided that 
the President shall select threenames, 
and that from these three the Assembly 
shall choose one to be vice-President. 
Ifthe framers of the constitution had 
not more shortsightedness than it is 
possible to conceive them to have had, 
they ought to have foreseen the prac- 
tical consequences of this disposition. 
The President and his government 
had, and will always have, a decided 
preference for some individual to fill 
the important oflice of Vice-Pre — 
They will natural lly — thre 
names such that the rejection of a 
of them by the Assembly will be cer- 
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tain, and, consequently that the elec- 
tion of the third will be secured. The 
President has presented to the As- 
sembly General Baraguay d’ Hilliers, 
M. Boulay (de la Meurthe), and M. 
Vivien—notoriously with the view 
that M. Vivien should be elected. 
The moment M. Leon Faucher, as 
Minister of the Interior, announced 
these three names to the Assembly, 
the two first were received with an ex- 
plosion of laughter and indignation. 
The trick of the government—for so 
it must be called—was perceived at a 
glance, and the Assembly was indig- 
nant at finding itself thus stripped by 
a ruse” of that option which the 
framers of the constitution intended to 
confer upon it. But the “ imprevu” 
which, as we have formerly stated, has 
played so prominent a part in all the 
scenes of this great political drama, 
has re- appe vared in this present inci- 
dent of the vice-presidency ; and the 
Assembly, as if to defeat the trick in- 
tended to be played upon them, have 
resolved not to elect the candidate 
whose election the government consi- 
dered would be inevitable; and by a 
sort of mockery of respect for the Pre- 
sident, they resolved in their clubs, 
which are notoriously hostile to him, 
to give their votes to the first upon 
the list, on the ironical pretext that it 
must be presumable that the first name 
was that to which he himself gave his 
personal preference. Whatever be the 
motive which has prompted the As- 
sembly, they gave a majority of their 
suffrages on the 20th January, to M. 
Boulay (de la Meurthe) as Vice-Pre- 
sident; but at the same time, as it 
were to neutralize this, refused to 
allow him the salary of 60,000 franes 
a-year, recommended by the commit- 
tee of finances, and reduced it to 
48,000 francs, thé salary of the cabi- 
net ministers. 

The position which the magnates of 
the politic al world have assumed in 
relation to the Republic and its presi- 
dent has excited lively reclamation on 
the part of those who ‘desire to sustain 
the Republic. The Prince, say they, 
is surrounded by men who lavish upon 
him their advice, but refuse to him 
their direct and ostensible support. In 
pressing around him, they have isolated 
rather than assisted him, and their 
rausform him into 
a responsible agent, to do that which 
they are unwilling to execute them- 
selves, and to render him in their 
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hands a mere instrument of rule. 
But this, they contend, 
their tendencies, openly declared in 
the language of their journals, are 
to be credited, they do not content 
themselves with this convenient and 
soepenenes s domination exercised in 
the name of Napoleon. They consider 
the government as a mere instrument 
of transition, and their conduct be- 
trays their unavowed object. They 
are willing to entangle in the net-work 
of their counsels the President, so 
completely as to deprive him of all 
freedom of action; but they are not 
willing to serve him politically, and 
in official positions, because to serve 
the President of the Republic would 
involve them in irrevocable engage- 
ments, and pledge them to the princi- 
ple of that form of government. They 
are willing to make Prince Louis their 
minister, but are not willing to be his 
ministers. 
— The Monarchical party hopes, as the 
Republicans aflirm, by the favour of 
these oscillations, more or less pro- 
longed, which always follow great re- 
volutions, to gain the preponderance 
of which it has been deprived ; and 
the men of this principle intend, they 
say, to make an involuntary auxiliary 
of the very men to whom universal 
suffrage has delegated one of the func- 
tions of national sovereignty. The 
two monarchies, legitimate and quasi- 
legitimate, so decidedly antagonistic 
formerly by their conflicting interests, 
and by their reciprocal hatred and 
contempt, have coalesced to effect one 
common victory, reserving the prize to 
be afterwards contested between them. 
“Thus,” say the Republicans, ‘it 
is impossible not to perceive how the 
Monarchists of every shade and of 
every dynasty crowd round the Presi- 
dent, and compel him to play, in spite 
of himself, the part ‘d’un Monck 
malgré lui.’ These smooth-tongued 
conspirators, these insidious aduls ators, 
who flatter the man and abhor the 
principle which he personifies, are to 
be met with in every corner of his sa- 
lons and those of his ministers. These 
it is that were lately seen in a soiree 
which was given to him ‘la fleur des 
pois’—it is true, a little faded by time, 
a little battered by political storms of 
legitimism and quasi- legitimism. There 
the President could reckon around 
him the quartermasters of the Mo- 
narchical pariy. ‘The salons of M. de 
Faleoux (Minister of Public Instruc- 
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sion) were, in fact, the first halting. 
place of that party which was suppoeds 
to have definitively emigrated with the 
two royal races driven out by popular 
sovereignty, and the enthusiasts hope 
that a second station will soon be 
found, from whence the next step will 
be the Tuileries. 

** These salons,” continue the Re- 
publicans, “are akind of court by an- 
ticipation, where homage is paid to the 
absent and hoped-for idol. 

‘* Let the President of the Republic 
reflect (continue they), that he owes 
all his power to the people. His 
whole power is in the principle he re- 
presents, and has no other basis than 
that imprescriptible, that inalienable 
sovereignty of the people, that his 
friends of to- day have always fought 
against, and that now they covertly 
attack. They appear disinterestedly 
to prop his power, but really they sap 
its foundations, and undermine the 
foundation of the Republic. He 
ought to know that the absolute in- 
compatibility, the necessary hostility, 
which exists between the democratic 
and monarchical principles, exists 
equally between the two lines of 
policy which these principles adopt. 
He must choose between them. 

‘*What (ask the Republicans) is 
the real object of the tactics pursued 
by the men to whom the elect of the 
nation appears to abandon himself 
with so blind a confidence? It is a 
monarchy by and after the Presidency. 
That the monarchy may be their end, 
we can understand; but ought the 
Presidency to be their means? This 
is a question that we must take leave 
to submit to him to whom the people 
has confided the inviolable deposit of 
its rights.” 

Scarcely was the Prince President 
installed in the Elysée Bourbon, before 
questions of palace etiquette began to 
be raised, and parties within the palace 
seemed for a moment to forget the dis- 
tinction between the office of the Pre- 
sident of a democratic Republic and 
that of a king or emperor. 

It became necessary to decide the 
forms of reception, levees, presenta- 
tions, and all the usual ceremonies in- 
cident to courts. Here the diplomatic 
corps interfered, and the late exile had 
to be schooled in the usages adopted 
around the persons of the old mo- 
narchs. 

Nothing could be more at variance 
with the spirit which prevailed among 
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the Bonaparte family than this. The 
cousins of the President were all de- 
clared democrats. Napoleon Bona- 
arte, the son of Jerome, ex-King of 
Westphalia, the most moderate among 
them, was an ultra-Republican, a par- 
tisan of General Cavaignac and re- 
port attributed to him even more ad- 
vanced principles. Pierre, the second 
son of Lucien, the late Prince of 
Canino, was a most furious member 
of the Mountain—one who, in his 
speeches, observed no measure or mo- 
deration, and who went all the lengths 
of M. Ledru Rollin and his colleagues, 
and something farther. Lucien, his 
brother, recently elected for Corsi- 
ca, was a still more ardent partisan 
of the same principles. It will be 
readily understood how little in har- 
mony with such opinions the court 
forms prescribed by diplomacy must 
have been. Prince Louis, neverthe- 
less, was forced into the adoption 
of some of the most absurd and 
objectionable amongst them. Thus 
it was resolved that no one could be 
received at the palace by the Presi- 
dent, even though known to Prince 
Louis personally, without a formal 
presentation, either by one of the cabi- 
net ministers, or by one of the ambas- 
sadors. Foreigners were informed that 
they could not be presented at the Ely- 
sée Bourbon unless they had previous- 
ly been presented at their respective 
courts. 

It is difficult to give an idea 
of the ridicule and disgust, which 
the announcement of these measures 
excited. Even the monarchists, le- 
gitimists, and dynastics themselves, 
scouted such ideas, at an epoch like 
this, and it was loudly declared that 
neither Henri V. nor Louis Philippe 
himself would ever have thought of 
enforcing such regulations. It was 
said that the regime of the pre- 
sidential palace should be in harmony 
with the opinions of the day; and 
should be such as to conciliate hostile 

arties, and to disarm envy and ma- 
a Thus it was recommended that 
the utmost simplicity should mark 
the intercourse of the President with 
society ; that his receptions should be 
as exempt as possible from all preten- 
sion to court etiquette, and modelled 
upon those of the ministers under the 
monarchs, rather than of monarchs 
themselves. 

Unfortunately for the new Presi- 
dent, there existed among the diplo- 
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matic corps only two ambassadors 
extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary—the Marquis of Normanby, 
ambassador of Great Britain, and the 
Duke of Sotomayor, ambassador of 
Spain. All the other diplomatists 
being ministers of inferior rank, ab- 
stained from interference, and the 
Duke of Sotomayor kept apart. The 
President, accordingly, as was re- 
ported at the time, fell, unavoidably, 
into the hands of the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, who became—as far, at least, 
as the sphere of his diplomatic action 
extended, and as far as the resigna- 
tion of the Prince President permit- 
ted—the evil genius of that personage. 

This Nobleman had the ill fortune 
in Paris to become the most unpopular 
ambassador within memory, as well 
with French as English. He incurred 
this odium in spite of liberal political 
opinions, which would have recom- 
mended him to the republicans and 
democrats, and in spite of a certain bon- 
homie which would render him ac- 
ceptable to men of all classes, and a 
certain desire to please, manifested 
especially to the sex. His character 
was ill adapted to the position in 
which he was placed; his best in- 
tentions were always frustrated by 
some bungling infelicity in their exe- 
cution; his designs were invariably 
better than his acts. His ambition 
being larger than his understanding, 
he was eternally aiming at being some- 
thing which he was not—at saying 
something clever, which broke down 
in the utterance, and at doing some- 
thing which, when done, disappointed 
himself, and offended others, being 
altogether unlike what he wished to 
do. His intentions, in short, were 
always better than his abilities, and 
his deplorable want of tact and dis- 
cretion continually rendered his good 
wishes abortive. 

People have often compared him to 
the cow, which gave rich milk, but just 
as the pail was filled, kicked it over. 
It is not that Lord Normanby wants 
understanding ; he has enough, and to 
spare, for the functions of his office. 
It is not that he is without genius ; for 
although his endowments are infinitely 

below his pretensions, there are occa- 
sional flashes discernible by a candid 
and attentive observer. His failure 
arises always from utter want of tact— 
trom total deficiency of that prompt- 
ness of judgment, that ‘* presence 
desprit,” that ready discretion which 
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are indispensable to a diplomatist. 
United with these defects, he is haunt- 
ed by a meddling spirit, fostered by 
the absence of real and serious affairs 
sufficient to oceupy his time. Never 
was the adage that ‘* idleness is the 
mother of mischief” more erally illus- 
trated than in his case. ‘The 
it is, however, that in this instance 
mischief damages those he 
serve even more ft 

With these faults, it may be easily 
conceived to how much prejuc lice the 
new President would be expr sed by 
the suggestions of such a counsellor 
continually placed at his elbow.* 

The expectations which were enter- 
tained of the revival of commerce, and 
the improvement of the finances, after 
the installation of the President, 
proved altogether unfounded. A mo- 
mentary took place, but it 
was only momentary. ‘The 
between the President and his minis- 
ters, which out the very week 
of his installation, and the subsequent 
antagonism manifested between them, 
and between each of them and the 
Assembly, destroyed the 
effects which were about to ensue. 

Commerce again laneuished, and 
the funds declined. ‘The utter want 
of confidence in republican institutions 
cannot bem 
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Before that event, the three pe: 
cents. stood at about 76, and the fives 
from 115 to 120. They rapidly de 
clined from these prices to about 45, 
for the threes, and 75 for 
At one epoch, indeed, 
went as low 
mentar V- 

SinceFebruary,they have fluctuated 
between 40 and 46, rare ly 
the latter limit. The fives, at 
moment, reached 70, but 
remained at a lower point. 

It is a remarkable fact that these 
prices are lower than those of other 
countries, even where a state of insur- 
rection and a degree of disorganisation 
prevails. : 

Thus, at the moment of writing 
these lines, the last quotation of the 
Neapolitan fives was 82, while those 
of the French fives are at 75; yet the 
kingdom of Naples is distracted with 
civil war, Sicily has separated from it, 
and is r ated by a provision il govern- 
ment; the Calabrias are in insurree- 
tion, and the capital itself converted 
almost into a fortress, 


the fives. 
the threes 
as 37, but this was mo- 


exceeding 
one 
generally 


the windows of 
the royal palace being built up, and 
looy holes for musketry substituted. 
Foreign powers have even adopted a 
somewhat menacing attitude, and 
civil war and republican propagan- 
dism prevail on the frontier; yet, 
with all this, the Neapolitan fives 
fetch nearly 10 per cent. more than 
the French fives. 
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a spl ndid entertainment. was given by him, 
to which all the most distinguished persons in French society were invited. 
it was found that besides the large t 


k their places, a small table was laid upon a raised 
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